Yo  sho  am  a 
good  friend’'honcy! 


Ami 


Most  cleaning  preparations  are  adapted  lor 
(oorsc  uX}rl^  in  the  kitchen  only. 

Something  else  has  to  be  used  (or  the  finer 
articles  in  other  parts  o(  the  house. 

Bon  Ami  can  be  used  for  all  cleaning  put- 


Every  housekeeper  knows  that  for  use  on 
windows,  glassware  and  mirrors,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unapptoached.  It  gives  a  brilliancy 
to  the  glass  that  nothing  else  can  duplicate. 

For  l)athioom  work  on  nickel  ware  and 
poiceUin.  it  is  equally  effective. 

For  use  on  painted  woodwork  and  linoleum 
It  Is  ideal.  It  does  not  scratch  away  the 
surface,  but  simply  deans  it. 

For  brass,  copper,  etc..  It  is  far  better  than 
coarse  caustic  powders. 

It  has  still  other  uses,  such  as  removing  grime 
from  the  hands  and  cleaning  while  canvas 
shoes. 

In  fad.  Bon  Ami  polishes  and  cleans  almoA 
every  kind  of  sur¬ 
face. 


And  It  does  this 
without  injuring 
or  roughening  the 
hands  or  the  ar¬ 
ticle  upon  which 
It  is  used. 


>V  O' 


I$y0ar»  on  the  market  and 
**ha$n*t  scratched  yet.*' 


IN  THE  LATE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  WINTRY  DAY  A  MIRACLE  OCCURRED  AT  MY 

STUDIO  DOOR. 


T'^VEN  in  the  dark  it  looked  a  gorgeous  cowards  of  us  all.  However,  I  was  in  for  it 
'  place,  a  veritable  castle  of  gray  granite  now;  and  with  the  sensation  of  a  person  be- 
standing  in  an  awe-inspiring  park,  ing  screwed  down  in  a  submarine,  I  per- 
My  heart  commenced  to  sink  at  the  lodge  mitted  myself  to  be  abstracted  by  the  striped 
gates,  and  was  shaking  in  my  boots  by  the  menials  that  were  awaiting  me,  and  set,  so 
time  my  cab  drew  up  under  the  porte-cochhe.  to  speak,  on  my  legs. 

It  wasn’t  that  I  was  scared  of  granite  castles,  Mrs.  Seymour  rustled  up  cordially,  say- 
nor  even  of  the  copper  king  who  inhabited  ing:  “So  very  kind  of  you  to  come — so  glad, 
this  one,  but  it  was  the  consciousness  that  I  so  delighted,  to  see  you  here,  my  dear  Mr. 
had  been  invited  by  mistake — and  that’s  Waldron;’’  and,  indicating  that  I  had  just 
surely  the  kind  of  consciousness  to  make  time  to  dress  before  dinner,  saw  to  it  that  I 
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was  properly  and  ceremoniously  bustled  ofiF 
to  the  upper  regions.  Here  I  found  a  con¬ 
founded  man,  who  pounced  on  my  dress- 
suit  case  before  I  could  stop  him.  Of  all 
the  curses  of  wealth  I  should  put  a  valet  at 
the  top.  I  wonder  the  upper  classes  don’t 
go  mad,  what  with  their  feet  being  inces¬ 
santly  tickled,  or  die  young  of  pneumonia 
from  having  to  wait  so  long  for  their  trousers. 
My  valet  was  dreadfully  reproachful  if  I 
tried  to  do  anything  for  myself.  I  hope  he 
did  not  mind  my  brushing  my  own  teeth,  or 
making  my  bath  a  private  affair.  I  hated 
to  hurt  his  feelings,  but  he  had  to  learn 
sooner  or  later  that  I  belonged  to  the  sub¬ 
merged  tenth — and  why  not  sooner? 

On  entering  the  main  salon  I  was  some¬ 
what  disconcerted  to  find  myself  among 
thirty  people  or  so,  none  of  whom  I  knew, 
and  with  neither  host  nor  hostess  to  put  me 
at  my  ease.  However,  I  found  a  friendly 
cabinet,  with  curly  Empire  legs,  that  seemed 
a  possible  substitute,  and  gave  me  an  excuse 
for  crossing  the  room  and  cowering  beside 
it.  From  here  I  covertly  watched  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  certainly  gave  the  effect  of  being 
very  brilliant  and  distinguished.  There 
were  several  extremely  pretty  women  among 
them,  and  one  dazzling  blonde  in  particular, 
who,  from  the  knot  of  men  surrounding  her, 
was  evidently  the  beauty  of  the  occasion. 
It  may  be  a  commonplace  taste,  but  I  like 
dazzling  blondes — tall,  slim,  queenly  ones 
preferred — and,  though  I  am  an  artist,  those 
drowned-looking,  Burne-Jones  women  have 
never  appealed  to  me  as  strongly  as  they 
do  to  most  of  the  craft. 

It  was  so  right  of  her  to  wear  black,  offer¬ 
ing,  as  it  did,  such  a  vivid  contrast  to  her 
faultless  neck  and  shoulders.  I  looked  about 
and  wondered  whom  they  would  give  me  for 
dinner — as  a  partner,  I  mean.  I  always  seem 
to  get  the  left-overs  on  my  rare  dips  into  this 
sort  of  life — eager,  thin,  ugly  ones,  or  vast, 
rustling  dowagers. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections 
when  Mrs.  Seymour  came  in  like  a  dainty 
whirlwind,  uttering  little  cries  of  regret  and 
apology,  and  darting  about  with  immense 
animation.  After  mating  several  couples, 
she  ran  up  to  me  with  the  same  bird-like 
appeals  for  forgiveness,  and  a  second  later  I 
found  myself  being  pulled  toward  the  daz¬ 
zling  blonde,  and  presented  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  catch  her 
name — who  ever  does? — but  in  the  delight 
of  my  good  fortune  that  was  but  a  trifling 


matter.  To  my  surprise  she  seemed  pleased 
— genuinely  pleased — though  I  scarcely  dared 
accept  that  delicate  flush  as  being  all  for  me. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,”  she  e.xclaimed,  taking 
my  arm.  “Mrs.  Seymour  wouldn’t  promise 
she’d  give  you  to  me,  and  has  kept  me  on 
tenter -hooks  up  to  this  very  minute.” 

I  murmured  that  I  was  quite  stunned  my¬ 
self — at  my  own  unexpected  honor — and 
tried  to  steer  in  behind  a  foreign  baron,  or 
something,  who  was  punctiliously  shooing 
us  ahead. 

“I  saw  Cockroach  win  the  Belmont 
Plate,”  she  said  brightly.  “I  backed  him 
because  he  was  your  horse — I  always  back 
your  horses,  Mr.  Waldron.  How  proud  you 
must  have  felt  when  he  came  in  a  nose  in 
front  of  Tatters.  It  was  Tatters,  wasn’t  it?” 

“My  dear  young  lady,”  I  remarked,  “I 
hate  to  say  it,  but  I’m  not  the  Howard 
W'aldron.  I  am  the  Howard  W’aldron’s 
poor  devil  of  a  cousin.” 

She  certainly  was  a  thoroughbred;  she 
bore  the  news  without  flinching.  She  on^y 
said:  “WTiy,  how  funny!  1  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  from  Mrs.  Seymour  that  you  were — ah 
— the  other  Mr.  Waldron.” 

“It  serves  her  jolly  well  right,”  I  said. 
“She  swam  up  to  me  at  a  friend’s  party — 
simply  wouldn’t  take  any  denial — and  had. 
me  crated  and  addressed  before  I  could  say 
Jack  Robinson.  I’m  used  to  people  mak¬ 
ing  that  mistake;  but  she  was  so  insistent, 
and  I  was  so  bored  of  town,  that  I  thought 
I’d  just  take  her  at  her  word.” 

“If  I  were  in  your  place  I’d  feel  horribly 
imcomfortable.” 

“Uncomfortable — not  a  bit.  It’s  Mrs. 
Seymour  that  ought  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
Personally,  I  have  a  clear  conscience.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  charming  hullabaloo  little  person 
rushed  up  to  you  and  nailed  you  for  a  house 
party?  WTiat  are  you  to  say?  That  you 
are  not  Howard  Waldron,  the  millionaire 
clubman  and  the  catch  of  the  centur\’ — but 
Howard  Waldron,  the  struggling  painter?” 

“Don’t  get  cross  about  it,”  said  my  com¬ 
panion.  “Perhaps  you  may  be  nicer  than 
he  is.  If  you  are  a  fraud,  why  not  try  to  be 
an  attractive  fraud?” 

“It’s  so  irritating  to  think  you  would  have 
preferred  Howard,”  I  exclaimed.  “Every¬ 
body  prefers  Howard.  I’m  just  Detty  the 
Detrimental.” 

By  this  time  we  were  being  marshaled 
into  our  places,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
sexury  and  confusion.  When  we  were 
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seated,  I  looked  about  for  my  partner’s  card 
to  steal  a  glance  at  her  name,  but  she  had 
laid  it  on  the  other  side  where  it  was  beyond 
my  reach  of  vision. 

“So  you  are  just  Detty  the  Detrimental?” 
she  said  sweetly,  “It’s  kind  of  you  to  warn 
me — otherwise  I  mightn’t  have  suspected  it. 
But  tell  me,  why  are  you  a  detrimental  ?” 

“The  usual  reasons,”  I  replied.  “No 
money,  no  future — and  an  enormous  ca¬ 
pacity  for  love.” 

“But  you  said  you  were  a  painter?” 

“Isn’t  that  a  sufficient  explanation?” 

“.You  mean  you  aren’t  very  successful?” 

“Oh,  I  rub  along — earn  carfare,  you 
know — only - ” 

“Only  what?” 

“Probably  you’ll  think  I’m  an  idiot.  You 
see,  I  have  ^1  the  eccentricities  of  genius 
without  the  genius.  I  could  do  well  enough 
if  I’d  consent  to  sell  my  pictures,  my  go^ 
ones,  vou  know — but  I  won’t.” 

“Won’t?” 

“Except  to  the  right  people — and  the 


right  people  are  scarce,  and  getting  scarcer.” 

“How  interesting-:— and  how  delightfully 
fantastic! — I’m  afraid  you  are  an  idiot, 
Detty!”  She  put  a  delightful  piquancy  into 
“Detty,”  and  as  we  smiled  at  each  other  I 
felt  that  our  acquaintance  had  made  a 
jump. 

“That’s  yours,  isn’t  it?”  I  said,  touching 
her  little  finger.  “It  wouldn’t  be  very  easy 
to  persuade  you  to  sell  it,  would  it?  Well, 
a  picture  you’ve  put  your  whole  heart  and 
soul  into  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  yourself. 
A  patronizing  personage  in  a  fur  coat  enters 
your  studio — a  gorgeous  grocer,  or  the  Lord 
High  Comerer  of  the  nation’s  buckwheat, 
and  says:  ‘I  guess  I’ll  take  that  little  finger 
— what  do  you  price  it  at,  Mr,  Waldron?* 
No,  my  failures  are  for  the  public — my  good 
pictures  are  for  myself.” 

“And  there’s  no  great  ru.sh  for  the  fail¬ 
ures  ?” 

“Only  Howard,  you  know;  Howard  posi¬ 
tively  prefers  them.  If  it  wasn’t  for  How¬ 
ard,  I’d  be  in  the  workhouse.  He  drops  in 
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once  or'  twice  a  year,  and  with  a  splendid 
loyalty  to  the  family  takes  away  the  rubbish 
in  a  cab.” 

“I  can  forgive  Detty  for  being  a  detri¬ 
mental,”  she  said  in  delicate  reproach, 
“but  it  hurts  me  to  have  him  an  object 
of  charity.” 

“Oh,  Howard  thinks  they’re  good!  Be¬ 
sides,  what  does  it  matter?  I  consider  myself 
a  deserving  case,  don’t  you  know;  it  wouldn’t 
be  very  nice  for  Howard — with  the  same 
name  and  all  that — if  I  took  gas,  or  jumped 
off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  now  would  it  ?  ” 

“Are  you  really  as  poor  as  that,  Detty?” 

“Almost.” 

“I’m  poor,  too,”  she  said,  with  a  half- 
frightened  burst  of  confidence.  “But  not 
that  kind  of  poor.  At  least  I  never  could  be 
so  poor  as  to  jump  off  anything.” 

“You!”  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
She  saw  my  eyes  fall  incredulously  to  her 
dress. 

“Mrs.  Seymour  is  my  Howard,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “1  was  just  a  little  Cinderella  in 
Wyoming — out  on  the  range,  you  know — 
when  she  took  an  impulsive  fancy  for  me 
and  brought  me  here.” 

“By  George,”  I  cried  out,  “that  wasn’t 
my  idea  of  you  at  all.  I  thought - ” 

“Detty,  I’m  going  to  trust  you  with  an 
awful  secret.  At  least  I’m  going  to  try  to.” 
Her  violet  eyes  dilated,  and  the  fine,  sensi¬ 
tive  mouth  seemed  to  respond  to  every 
shade  of  my  concern.  “Detty,  I’m  in  an 
awful  hole — she’s  got  tired  of  me — rich  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  capricious — they  take  you  up  like 
a  toy,  and  then,  bing!  they  drop  you.  She’s 
tired  of  me — and — and  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do.” 

“You  must  go  straight  home,  that’s  all.” 

“How  can  I — oh,  how  can  I?” 

“Let  me  fix  it  up,  Cinderella.  I  may  call 
you  Cinderella,  mayn’t  I?  I’m  not  as  poor 
as  that,  of  course.  Though  I  think  the 
least  she  could  do  would  be  to - ” 

“It  isn’t  that.  I — I  couldn’t  bear  the 
mortification  of  going  home.  I’ve  been 
with  her  two  years,  and  it’s  too  much  like 
falling  with  a  dull  thud.  No,  I’m  going  to 
leave;  I’m  going  to  strike  out  and  try’  to  do 
something  for  myself  here.  Detty,  will  you 
help  me?” 

You  can  imagine  with  what  enthusiasm  I 
declared  I  would!  What,  five  feet  five  of 
pleading  Venus  to  ask  of  me  in  vain!  I 
volunteered  my  heart’s  blood,  Howard’s 
pocketbook — everything. 


“I  suppose  it  has  to  be  the  stage,”  she 
announced.  “And*  the  low,  horrid,  gilt- 
spear  end  of  the  stage  at  that.  But  all  I 
have  is  my  looks — and  they  say  they  get 
eighteen  dollars  a  week.” 

It  seemed  to  me  a  terrible  expedient,  and 
I  said  so.  With  all  her  poise  and  worldly 
knowledge,  Cinderella  could  have  no  real 
conception  of  that  evil  maelstrom  in  which 
so  many  young  lives  go  down.  I  pointed 
out  several  of  the  things  that  were  most 
likely  to  shock  and  disillusion  her — pointed 
them  out  plainly — and  with  a  sincerity 
she  could  see  was  unaffected.  But  she 
listened  and  with  a  sad  little  droop  of  her 
lower  lip. 

“That’s  all  true,”  she  said.  “But  it’s 
also  true  I  have  to  get  out  of  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  earn  my  own  living. 
Just  have  to,  Detty.” 

“Have  you  any  money?” 

“Yes,  about  fifty-five  dollars.” 

“Cinderella,”  I  said  solemnly,  “this  is  all 
crazy — it  can’t  be  done.  I  am  not  saying 
this  as  a  clumsy  compliment,  but  you  are 
extraordinarily  pretty — the  first  sight  of  you 
simply  made  me  gasp — and  that’s  a  great 
big  asset — your  beauty,  I  mean — not  my 
gasp.  It  would  be  the  stupidest  thing  in 
the  world  to  tarnish  it  with  that  coarse,  hard, 
sordid  life.  No,  no-^listen.  You  must 
lake  a  year  at  a  first-class  dramatic  school, 
and  then  be  in  a  position  to  start  on  the  real 
stage,  where  you  would  have  every  chance 
of  winning  out  tremendously.” 

“Thank  you,  Detty.  But  isn’t  that  quite 
a  lot  to  manage  on  fifty-five  dollars?” 

“In  common  fairness,  Mrs.  Seymour - ” 

“Oh,  I’d  starve  rather  than  ask  her!  I’m 
not  going  to  be  paid  to  be  got  rid  of!  I’m 
in  a  hideously  false  position,  and  the  only 
way  out  of  it  is  to  call  a  cab  and  drive  off.” 

“Where?” 

“I  don’t  care.  I’m  past  caring,  Detty.” 

“W'ell,  then,  we  must  shake  down  the 
Night  and  Day  Bank,”  I  said.  “Howard’s 
such  a  splendid  chap;  what’s  a  thousand 
dollars  to  Howard,  especially  in  such  a 
praiseworthy  cause?  He’ll  do  it  in  a  jiffy.” 

“And  be  supported  by  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  a  man  at  that?  No,  thank  you  I  I  pre¬ 
fer  my  eighteen  dollars  a  week  and  my  self- 
respect.” 

“You’re  a  very  hard  person  to  help,  Cin¬ 
derella,”  I  observed. 

“My  poor  Detty,”  she  exclaimed  with 
sudden  contrition.  “It’s  wicked  to  afiSict 


“rr  WAS  A  FAIRY-TALE,”  SHE  RETURNEE 
AND  DIAMONDS  HAVE  TO 

you  with  all  this.  I’ll  do  lots  better  than 
you  think,  and  will  end  by  marrying  a 
broker — a  nice,  fat,  bald  one.  But  we’ll 
stay  friends,  you  and  I,  won’t  we,  Detty? 
And  sometimes  you’ll  treat  me  to  a  wonder¬ 
ful  fifty-cent  dinner,  where  we’ll  rub  against 
great  poets,  and  writers,  and  geniuses,  and 
be  deliciously  Bohemian,  and  wild  and  gay 
and  reckless.  Will  you,  Detty?  Is  it  a 
promise?  It  would  give  me  something  nice 
to  look  forward  to — for  I  dread  the  other 
part  so — oh,  Detty,  how  I  dread  it!” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that  fifty-cent  din¬ 
ner,”  I  returned.  “Geniuses  nowadays 
always  seem  to  make  large  incomes,  and 
tootle  around  Fifth  Avenue  in  motor  brough¬ 
ams.  Fifty-cent  diners  are  usually  fifty- 
cent  people,  my  poor  Cinderella,  and  many 
of  them  are  the  two-for-a-quarter  kind  like 
myself.  Besides,  it  isn’t  dinners  that  you’ll 
need  as  much  as  a  big-brother  person  to 
come  to  when  you’re  in  trouble,  or  escort 
you  home  from  Brooklyn  after  midnight,  or 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  when  you 


I.  “even  people  covered  with  pearls 

HAVE  THEIR  FAIRY-TALES.” 

telegraph;  ‘Manager  skipped,  company 
strand^,  wire  eighty  dollars  to  Lostville, 
Texas.’” 

“You  dear  Detty!”  she  exclaimed.  “Yes, 
that’s  what  I  meant  by  being  friends — real 
friends.  What  a  comfort  you  are  going  to 
be!” 

“You’re  beginning  a  hard  fight,”  I  said, 
“and  you  have  learned  the  first  great  lesson 
— that  the  best  friends  of  the  poor  are  the 
poor.” 

“I’m  so  sorry  for  both  of  us  that  I  could 
cry,”  she  laughed,  but  not  without  a  glisten 
of  her  fine  eyes.  Then,  after  a  pause  for 
hothouse  asparagus,  she  added,  gazing 
rather  poignantly  about  the  long  table:  “I 
suppose  this  is  my  last  sight  of  this  sort  of 
life.  When  I’m  in  my  little  hall  bedroom, 
and  putting  away  the  can  of  sardines  in  the 
bureau  drawer,  it  will  all  seem  like  a  dream, 
won’t  it?  You’ll  have  to  be  awfully  good  to 
me  at  first,  Detty.  I — I  hardly  know  how 
I’m  going  to  bear  it  at  first.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  so  pitifully  that  I 
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was  emboldened  to  utter  what  was  whirling 
through  my  head. 

“Cinderella,”  I  said,  “don’t  think  that 
I’m  a  crack-brained  lunatic,  but  why  don’t 
you  marr)’  me?” 

If  ever  there  was  astonishment  depicted 
on  a  girl’s  face,  it  was  on  Cinderella’s.  She 
laid  down  her  knife  and  fork;  she  simply 
couldn’t  believe  it;  she  was  stunned. 

“Marry  you?”  she  repeated. 

It  was  astounding  how  coolly  I  went  on. 
“Yes,”  I  said.  “Just  go  through  the  form, 
you  know — till  you  are  on  your  feet,  and 
then  you  can  have  it  annulled.  Let’s  live 
together  like  brother  and  sister — tell  every¬ 
body,  you  know — make  no  secret  of  it!  It 
would  be  so  original  and  unheard  of,  and 
there  is  the  sensational  side  of  it  for  your 
start  on  the  stage.  Don’t  you  see,  you’ll 
have  a  home,  board  and  lodging,  cheerful 
society — all  the  protection  of  being  married, 
and  none  of  the  bore.  I  think  it’s  a  ripping 
idea.  And  then  you  can  let  me  put  up  for  that 
dramatic  school  without  placing  yourself  in 
a  false  position.  No,  no — you  can  pay  me 
back  afterward  with  interest.  A  strictly 
business  arrangement,  you  know — some¬ 
thing  laid  by  for  my  old  age.  Don’t  look  at 
me  like  that — think  it  over.” 

“What  a  wild,  headlong  Detty  it  is!” 
she  exclaimed,  smiling.  “W'hat  a  sweepn 
you-off-the-earth  Detty !  I  wonder  what  you’d 
do  if  I  took  you  at  your  word!” 

“Don’t  say  it  in  such  a  serve-you-right 
tone,'’  I  protested,  “and  please  don’t  hu¬ 
miliate  me  by  making  a  joke  of  it.  I  never 
was  more  sincere  in  my  life.” 

“I  .suppose  it’s  dreadfully  conventional  to 
say  it  seems  so  sudden,”  she  returned,  with 
whimsical  repentance.  “Have  I  to  answer 
right  off,  or  may  I  have  ten  minutes  for  re¬ 
flection?” 

“There  you  go,  making  fun  of  me  again 
— but  truly,  Cinderella,  I  mean  it,  and  it 
isn’t  half  as  absurd  as  it  sounds.” 

“Perhaps  it  isn’t,”  she  assented,  “though 
for  the  moment - ” 

“Without  committing  yourself  to  yes  or 
no,  how  does  the  general  idea  strike  you  ?” 

“Why,  rather  favorably,”  she  returned, 
with  unexpected  agreement,  and  an  air  of 
seriousness.  “That  is,  if  you’re  not  a  bold, 
bad  Detty,  and  horribly  hypocritical  and 
wicked.” 

I  hastened  to  disavow  this  character;  it 
was  the  lack  of  such  qualities  that  had  made 
me  the  failure  I  was;  I  told  her  that  honor 


and  conscience  had  been  like  millstones 
around  my  neck. 

“Then  you  might  fall  in  love  with  me  and 
become  a  perfect  pest,”  she  objected.  “How 
awful  that  would  be — living  so  close,  you 
know.” 

“I’d  play  fair,”  I  said.  “I’d  play  fair, 
whatever  happened.” 

“Then  I  might  get  too  fond  of  you,”  she 
went  on  judicially.  “Women  never  play 
fair.  If  I  loved  anybody  and  was  married 
to  him  in  that  sham  sort  of  way — !  Can’t 
you  see  how  terrible  it  might  be  for  you, 
Detty  ?” 

“Oh,  that’s  what  might  be  called  a 
negligible  hazard,  Cinderella.  A  grouchy, 
unshaved,  middle-aged  painter  in  slippers 
and  a  monk’s  robe — dear  me,  no!  You 
mustn’t  think  that  I’m  always  this  resplen¬ 
dent  being — at  home  I  wallow  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  squalor,  and  have  holes  in  my  socks. 
You  needn’t  worry  alx>ut  your  heart.” 

“But,  Detty,  it’s  all  very  nice  for  me,  but 
where  do  you  come  in?  You  give  me  all 
this  money,  and  a  year  free  from  every  care 
— and  all  you  get  is  a  very  problematical 
interest  on  a  verj-  real  thousand  dollars.” 

“You  don’t  understand,  Cinderella. 
Think  of  the  light  you  would  bring  to  mv 
dark  old  rooms,  the  piquancy,  the  charm! 
Shouldn’t  I  be  glad  if  Mrs.  Seymour  lent  me 
that  priceless  Sivres  vase  for  a  year?  Well, 
that’s  what  you’d  be  to  me,  only  more — 
something  exquisite  to  look  at — to  have 
about.  It’s  a  >'ulgar  instinct  that  can  find 
no  pleasure  in  anything  that  is  not  owned. 
W’ho  owns  the  sky  ?  Who  owns  my  view  of 
the  L,  with  the  trains  passing  on  a  snowy 
night?  Who  ofvns  the  smoky,  autumn 
Hudson,  and  its  stretch  of  luminous  grays?” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I’d  be  able  to 
compete  with  all  that,”  she  said  ruefully. 
“To  cut  out  the  Hudson — that’s  quite  an 
order!  But  I  can  try,  even  though  it  is  a 
trifle  chilling  to  be  regarded  as  an  objel  d'art” 

“But  you  accept?”  I  asked. 

“Call  it  a  provisional  acceptance,”  she  re¬ 
turned.  “At  this  moment — mad  as  it  is — it 
seems  a  rapturous  solution  of  all  my  diffi¬ 
culties.  But  I  ought  to  know  you  better; 
there  is  so  much  more  you  must  tell  me 
about  yourself;  we  can’t  get  married,  any¬ 
way,  before  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
we’d  better  leave  it  open  till  then.”. 

“Just  as  you  like,”  I  said,  “though  it 
would  be  more  dashing  to  fix  it  up  right 
now.  Well,  what  do  you  want  to  know? 
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Age  thirty-four?  Height  six  feet?  Weight 
a  hundred  and  seventy - ?” 

“Begin  with  your  studio,”  she  interrupted. 
“If  it’s  going  to  be  my  home  for  a  year, 
that’s  what  I’d  like  to  hear  about  first — and 
what  you  have  to  eat — and  who  takes  care 
of  you — and  where  you  are  going  to  put  me, 
you  know.” 

I  obeyed,  with  a  brevity  of  description  I 
was  not  long  allowed  to  maintain.  Thumb¬ 
nail  facts  did  not  suit  Cinderella;  she  was  as 
inventorial  as  a  house-agent;  she  insisted  on 
being  led  from  room  to  room,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable,  talkative,  cozy  stay  in  each.  Pic¬ 
tures,  rugs,  books,  furniture,  wall-paj)er — 
she  was  insatiable  for  eveiy thing;  and  occa¬ 
sionally,  with  a  little  proprietor-air,  she  an¬ 
nounced  decisive  changes. 

How  dingy  it  all  sounded  amid  those  Sey¬ 
mour  splendors,  with  white-calfed  Britons 
noiseles^y  inserting  and  withdrawing  plates 
— amid  the  elegance  and  distinction  that 
everywhere  surrounded  us.  I  grew  quite 
sorry  for  myself,  and  Cinderella  grew  sorry, 
too — for  both  of  us.  I  had  no  noiseless 
Britons,  but  only  Mrs.  Higgins,  a  colored 
conversationalist,  who  toil^  daily  up  my 
four  flights  of  stairs,  and  panted  at  me  re¬ 
proachfully.  My  silver  consisted  of  two  sil¬ 
ver  teaspoons,  a  napkin  ring,  and  a  swim¬ 
ming  trophy,  with  mermaids  on  it,  that  I 
had  won  when  poor  Max  Lissel  raffled  off 
his  studio.  I  had  no  famous  singer  to  enter¬ 
tain  my  company  at  five  hundred  dollars 
per,  but  only  a  pianola  next  door,  which 
I  should  gladly  have  dispensed  with — es[)eci- 
ally  after  eleven  p.m. 

But  it  was  home;  it  could  look  very  snug 
and  inviting  in  the  glow  of  the  fire;  one  could 
drop  cigar  ashes  am’where,  and  bum  holes 
in  the  carpet.  After  having  dwelt  on  the 
seamy  side  of  it,  it  seemed  only  fair  to  Cin¬ 
derella  to  remind  her  of  the  other. 

The  trouble  was,  if  anything,  that  she  was 
too  enthusiastic;  I  was  forced  to  combat  her 
sympathetic  imagination  with  realities;  she 
was  too  eager  to  accept  the  view  that  it  was 
a  high-up  little  paradise. 

Poor  girl,  she  was  so  sick  of  dependence, 
of  pin-pricks  and  slights,  of  the  golden 
shackles  that  weighed  her  down.  How 
gladly  she  was  going  to  throw  herself  into 
my  old  armchair,  and  tell  me  to  shut  the 
horrid  world  outl  Could  she  get  up  as  late  as 
she  liked?  Could  we  afford  eggs  for  break¬ 
fast?  Could  she  wear  a  kimono?  How  en¬ 
trancing  she  was  in  her  innocent  bravado! 


How  bewitchingly  her  eyes  sparkled!  With 
what  zest  she  welcomed  freedom!  And  oh, 
how  she  meant  to  work !  She  would  succeed 
all  right.  Some  day  she  would  be  a  great 
actress  —  a  star  —  but  Detty  wasn’t  to  be 
afraid.  She  would  never  forget  Detty!  Be¬ 
sides,  he  might  be  inspired  to  succeed,  too — 
lie  cured,  you  know,  of  all  his  silly  eccentric¬ 
ities.  A  great  actress  and  a  great  artist — 
Maude  Adams,  say,  and  Sargent — and  Ije- 
hind  them  a  wonderful  romance  that  would 
thrill  and  tantalize  people  for  years. 

I  went  upstairs  the  angriest  man  in 
America.  Heaven  knows  what  my  host  and 
the  others  must  have  thought  of  me.  But  I 
didn’t  care;  I  was  too  angry,  too  outraged, 
to  care.  But  when  we  returned  to  the 
ladies  I  had  to  pull  myself  together;  I 
couldn’t  seem  to  slight  Mrs.  Seymour;  I 
hastened  to  her  side,  and  was  energetically 
civil,  ('hatter,  chatter,  chatter — with  an  in¬ 
troduction  here  and  there,  mechanical  smiles, 
and  the  inanities  strangers  address  to  one 
another.  It  reminded  me  of  a  lot  of  parrots 
all  screaming  at  once. 

I  tried  not  to  look  at  her,  the  heartless 
little  humbug.  I  determined  to  show  my 
disdain  by  ignoring  her  completely;  ignoring 
her  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  all  next  day 
— Sunday,  and  up  to  (“and  including,”  as 
they  say  in  leases)  the  very  moment  of  my 
departure  on  Monday  morning.  This  was 
the  only  permissible  manner  of  betraying  the 
fury  that  devoured  me.  Not  sulkily,  nor 
openly,  of  course — I  wouldn’t  give  her  that 
satisfaction — I  would  just  melt  unobtru¬ 
sively  from  any  chance  proximity. 

From  the  comer  of  my  eye  I  could  see 
that  she  was  watching  me;  once  she  made 
an  almost  imperceptible  signal  to  bring  me 
to  her — but  I  pretended  to  miss  it,  and  went 
on  talking  with  increased  animation.  Then 
she  shot  off  a  jackanapes  young  man  at  me 
— one  of  the  high-collar,  puppy  kind  that 
infest  the  houses  of  the  great — who  giggled 
out  that  my  presence  was  commanded.  I 
answered  that  I  should  be  delighted — and 
stayed  where  I  was.  Then  another  puppy 
was  sent  skating  across  the  floor  to  me,  and 
that  with  such  attendant  publicity  I  could 
not  well  refuse. 

I  must  say  he  was  very  poorly  rewarded 
for  his  devotion,  being  told  to  “run  off  and 
play”  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  me  to  her. 
A  couple  of  others  w’ere  similarly  dismissed, 
leaving  me  alone  with  her  on  a  gilt  sofa. 
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“I  don’t  know  why  you  sent  for  me,”  I 
said,  “unless  it  was  to  be  told  that  I’d  like 
to  boil  you  in  oil,  or  feed  you,  in  beautiful, 
quivering  bits,  to  lions  and  tigers.” 

“Why,  Detty,”  she  protested,  “don’t  you 
love  your  poor  Cinderella  any  more?” 

“  Cinderella!”  I  repeated  scornfully.  “  You, 
the  fabulous  Miss  Van  SchuyckI  You,  the 
agitation  of  two  hemispheres,  and  covered, 
so  to  speak,  with  pearls  and  diamonds! 
Wliat  a  contemptible  trick  to  play  on  a  poor 
devil  who  was  ass  enough  to  take  you  at 
your  word  and  spoil  a  good  dinner  that 
doesn’t  too  often  come  his  way  by  believing 
in  all  your  fibs.  If  you  aren’t  ashamed  to 
live — ^you  ought  to  be.” 

“It  was  a  fairy-tale,”  she  returned. 
“F.ven  people  covert  with  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds  have  to  have  their  fairy-tales.  Was 
it  so  wrong  to  make  you  the  hero  of  mine, 
Detty?” 

“The  hero!”  I  exclaimed.  “I’d  call  it 
making  me  the  butt  of  a  joke  I’m  too  stupid 
to  appreciate.” 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  the  thrust  had 
penetrated. 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  returned  simply.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  wounded  you  for  anything 
in  the  world.  For  the  time  it  was  real  to 
me — oh,  so  real,  Detty,  and  tender,  and 
sweet.” 

“Yes,”  I  assented  brutally.  “A  charm¬ 
ing  little  scene  of  sentiment  for  so  refined 
and  delicate  an  actress.'  Only  a  trifle 
hard,  perhaps,  on  your  unconscious  leading 
man.” 

“I  don’t  see  what  he  has  to  complain  of. 
To  show  himself  Quixotic,  and  impulsive,’ 
and  generous,  and  splendid — why,  I’ve  been 
sitting  here  in  quite  a  dream  about  you, 
Detty.” 

“I’m  flattered,”  I  said. 

She  put  out  her  hand  timidly.  “Can’t 
we  still  be  friends?”  she  asked. 

“Bravo!”  I  cried.  “How  well  you  do  it! 
The  stage  certainly  lost  a  star  in  you.” 

“Your  sarcasm  is  very  clumsy — and  very- 
unkind,”  she  remarked.  “  You  are  eager 
to  alienate  me,  and  frankly,  you  very  soon 
will.” 

“Well,  to  be  frank.  Miss  Van  Schuyck, 
that  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  accomplish.” 

“So  as  to  punish  me?” 

“I  don’t  like  the  expression.  I’m  in¬ 
sulted,  that’s  all — mortifi^,  humiliated.  It 
is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  a  lady  and  stay 
within  the  confines  of  perfectly  good  taste — 


but  any  help  you  can  give  me  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  w^  be  highly  appreciated.” 

“You  men  are  so  literal.  You  must  have 
your  stereotyped  phrases.  Very  well  then, 

I  apologize.” 

“Thank  you,”  I  returned,  “only  I  do  not 
care  to  receive  it.” 

She  flushed  and  bit  her  lip.  “That’s  as 
much  humble  pie  as  I  can  eat,”  she  said 
coldly.  “You  are  a  verj'  horrid  person, 
with  an  amour  propre  and  a  vanity  that 
strikes  me  as  much  above  the  average.” 

“Then  may  I  have  the  honor  to  count 
myself  dismis^?” 

“Yes,  certainly — and  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned  you  now  cease  to  exist.” 

I  rose  and  bowed,  but  she  stopped  me  as 
I  was  about  to  turn  away.  “Oh,  one  mo¬ 
ment,”  she  exclaimed.  “There’s  something 
I  still  want  to  say.  You  were  wTong  about 
Mrs.  Seymour,  and  did  her  an  injustice.  She 
knows  you  aren’t  the  other  Mr.  Waldron, 
and  your  ears  ought  to  tingle  at  the  nice 
things  she  says  about  you — charming,  dis¬ 
tinguished — oh,  I  couldn’t  tell  you  all;  and 
I’ve  been  innocently  agreeing  with  her — 
purr  for  purr,  you  know — and  adding  to 
your  social  prestige.  Credit  me  with  that, 
anyway.” 

“You’ve  taken  a  load  off  my  mind,”  I 
said  gratefully.  “I’ve  been  about  as  com¬ 
fortable  here  as  a  lost  cat — masquerading  as 
Howard,  you  know.  Thank  heaven,  that’s 
ail  right.” 

I  really  was  too  grateful,  for  her  glance 
softened,  and  there  was  a  little  catch  of  ap¬ 
peal  in  her  voice  as  she  exclaimed:  “What 
an  idiot ‘you  are,  Detty!  Is  it  so  essential 
that  we  should  quarrel  ?” 

“Oh,  quite,”  I  answered,  smiling.  “Dig¬ 
nity,  self-respect — everj'thing — demand  it. 
Good-by,  dear  Miss  Van  Schuyck,  and  my 
respectful  commiseration  for  the  next  victim 
of  your  fairy-tales.” 

“Good-by,”  she  replied,  in  the  same  key 
of  ironical  gayety.'  “You  are  a  very  con¬ 
ceited  and  ill-bred  person,  and,  as  far  as 
I’m  concerned,  from  now  on  you  may  go  to 
the  denmition  bow-wows,  and  stay  there!” 

“5 —  Fifth  Avenue, 

“January  the  twenty-second. 

“My  dear  Detty: 

“Here  are  ten  days  gone,  and  not  a  pinfeather 
of  youl  What’s  the  matter?  Another  spasm  of 
insane  pride,  or  just  plain  ‘don’t  care’ ?  1  thought 
it  was  all  arranged  that  ae  were  to  be  such  good 
chums?  I  had  been  silly  enough  to  count  on  it, 
and  more  than  silly  to  be  disappointed.  What  an 
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exasperating  combination  you  are  of  all  the  nice  in  the  I^uxembourg,  and  had  been  decorated  by  the 

qualities  gummed  together  in  a  contradictory  and  French  Government!  Bring  it  along,  and  let  me 

Irritating  whole!  V^at’s  the  explanation — crass-  give  it  a  pat.  C.” 

ness  or  genius?  Sometimes  I’m  quite  at  a  loss  to 

know,  and  get  puzzled.  I  am  beginning  to  incline  “it — East  Thirteenth  Street, 

toward  the  former  theory.  Otherwise  you  wouldn’t  “You  dear  Cinderella: 

stay  away  from  such  a  nice  house  and  such  a  nice  “  Your  letter  has  been  here  for  days  worrying  me 

person — though  I  do  say  it,  who  shouldn’t!  Wake  to  answer  it.  You  might  think  that  easy,  but  1  do 

upl  Get  busyl  Take  your  lordly  choice  of  not  find  it  so.  Mrs.  Higgins,  who  seems  to  have 

“(i)  Me  and  tea,  and  a  blazing  log  fire —  read  it  with  great  interest,  drops  what  she  considers 

“(2)  Me  and  ojSera  (Tuesday  or  Wednesday  artful  and  entangling  questions,  and  treats  me  with 
night) —  marked  deference  now  that  the  limelight  of  Fifth 

“  (3)  Me  and  motor,  on  a  blue-nose  frizzle  Avenue  has  turned  in  my — and  her — direction, 
around  the  park,  and  into  the  polar  dusk —  What  am  I  to  say?  Or,  rather,  how  am  I  to  say 

“(4)  Me  and  two  dozen  other  people  I  simply  it?  You  were  always  a  charming  nuisance,  and 

must  be  asking  to  dine  soon.  now  you  have  become  a  positive  burden.  I  was 

“Anxiously  yours,  such  a  contented  little  atom,  on  my  speck  of  the 

“Cinderella.  world,  before  you  shot,  meteor-like,  across  my  sky. 

“P.S.  I  put  the  alternatives  in  the  order  1  would  Gay,  happy,  whistling  little  atom,  with  as  few  cares 

prefer  them  myself.  C.  as  coats — the  sunshine  of  the  block — the  janitor’s 

“  P.P.S.  I  met  your  cousin  Howard  the  other  honored  friend — the  comer  bootblack’s  joy.  Whal 

night.  Such  a  dull,  oodlish,  Broadway  type,  fasci-  do  they  see  now  from  the  airship  as  it  hovers  over 

natingly  like  you  in  looks,  though  somehow  with  East  Thirteenth  Street?  A  changed  Detty,  a 

the  lamp  not  lit.  He  got  excessively  bored  at  my  moody  Detty,  a  Detty  paddling  knee-high  in  a 

keeping  the  talk  on  you.  He  says  (his  own  Ian-  pond  of  trouble. 

guage)  that  you  are  the  original  chump,  which  I  “Yes,  it  was  inconceivably  reckless  of  me  tc 

contradicted — though  with  a  sinking  heart.  He  patch  up  our  little  quarrel  at  the  Seymours.  Bui 

takes  the  ground  you  are  disgracing  the  family  by  you  were  so  irresistible — your  beauty,  your  dainty 

insisting  on  being  a  nobody,  and  refusing  to  exhibit  teasing  impudence — your  smile  that  was  not  with 
or  sell.  C.  out  a  certain  wistfulness  even  when  it  appeared  thi 

“P.P.P.S.  I  didn’t  know  before  that  you  were  most  brilliant  and  mocking — all  were  madly  pro 


‘you’re  a  wild,  crazy,  reckless  girl,”  I  announced, 

THIS  MOUNTAIN  WITHOUT  A  CHAPERON. 


'you  can’t  visit 
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vocative.  I  patched  it  up  only  too  well — for  my¬ 
self.  Of  course  I  had  to  fall  in  love  with  ^u,  with 
all  the  impetuosity  of  eighteen — crazily  m  love — 
‘me  that  ’ave  been  what  I’ve  been.’  There!  That 
is  why  I  haven’t  called — and  never  will.  I’m  a 
heartbroken  man,  ridiculously  robbing  the  babe  of 
its  right  to  bawl  for  the  moon.  Silly,  isn’t  it? 
Awful?  And  him  thirty-four,  and  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  toward  thirty-five! 

“No,  dear  Cinderella,  you  are  dangerous  goods 
for  impressionable  painters.  The  burned  child  ap¬ 
plies  witch-hazel,  and  keeps  away,  philosophically 
conscious  that  time  will  do  the  rest.  Time,  bless 
him,  has  done  such  a  lot  for  me.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  love  has  been  stabbing  at  me  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  Sicilian  gentleman  whose  dark¬ 
eyed  bride  has  sought  another.  Oh  dear,  is  one 
never  to  be  proof  against  this  recurring  disaster! 
I’m  afraid  not.  It  overtakes  me  regularly  every 
year,  each  time  with  increased  violence.  It  would 
be  a  small  compliment  to  you  not  to  say  that  this  is 
almost  the  worst  case  I’ve  ever  had.  Yes,  I’ve 
been  hard  hit — terribly  hard  hit. 

“  But  I’ll  get  over  it — I  always  do,  alas  for  human 
toughness!  Next  year  I  will  read  of  your  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  paper  as  it  dances  into  the  neighboring 
murder,  and  show  a  beautiful  equanimity.  I  will 
doubtless  be  enmeshed  somewhere  else,  and  wrig¬ 
gling  in  another  net.  So  it  goes,  so  it  goes,  wiUi 
the  snow  drifting  down  on  one’s  hair,  and  still  the 
same  poor  fool  beneath. 

“It  is  all  very  impossible  and  all  very  sad,  and 
the  only  comfort  is  that  you  will  understand  what 
I’ve  left  out.  But  there’s  still  laughter  in  the 
world,  and  terrapin,  and  the  smell  of  pines  on  a 
frosty  morning,  and  a  heap  of  balms  for  that  deep- 
down  ache,  and — you’re  a  dear  Cinderella,  and  I 
am  “  Detty  the  Dolorous." 

By  messenger  hoy,  Jan.  aSth 

“Detty  dear,  come  and  see  me  instantly. 

“  Cinderella." 

Telegram,  Jan.  iSlk 

“Surely  much  wiser  to  stav  away. 

“DEmr." 

Telegram,  Jan.  29/A 

“Wiser  for  whom?  Cinderella." 

Telegram,  Jan.  30/A 

“  For  Detty,  of  course,  you  stupid  Cinderella. 

“Detty.” 

Telegram,  Jan.  30/A 

“  Shall  be  deeply  affronted  if  you  do  not  come. 

“Cinderella,” 

Telegram,  Jan.  315/ 

“Sorry,  but  can’t.  Detty.” 

Telegram,  Feh.  1st 

“Have  you  no  realization  of  the  position  you  may 
be  putting  me  in?  '  Cinderella.” 

Telegram,  Feh.  1st 

“I  am  so  sorry  for  myself  that  I  have  not  any¬ 
thing  left  overFor  anybody.  Detty.” 

Telegram,  Feh.  2nd 

“You  are  a  heartless,  horrid,  detestable  pig. 

“Cinderella.” 


Telegram,  Feh.  and 

“Pig  dejectedly  accepts  reproof,  but  points  out 
that  it  is  better  for  pigskin  and  bristles  to  keep’ 
away  from  the  boiler.  Detty.” 

Telegram,  Feh.  yd 

“Your  levity  is  the  last  insult. 

“Van  Schuyck.” 

Telegram,  Feh.  yd 

“It  was  not  levity,  but  on  my  soul  and  honor  a 
squeal  of  anguish  at  the  hopelessness  of  it  all. 

“Detty.” 

The  last  telegram  was  like  a  tombstone; 
things  ended  there  decisively;  a  silence,  un¬ 
broken  on  either  side,  tacitly  confirmed  our 
parting.  So  it  goes  in  the  world;  a  word,  a 
letter,  a  bit  of  yellow  paper — and, life  swirls 
into  new  channels,  astounding  us  at  the 
change.  How  it  was  with  Cinderella  I  did 
not  know.  I  kept  away  from  the  places  and 
people  where  I  might  hear  any  mention  of 
her;  I  simply  shut  my  shell  a  little  tighter, 
and  limited  my  horizon  to  what  I  could  see 
through  the  crack. 

The  truth  was,  I  was  more  hurt  than  I  al¬ 
lowed  Cinderella  to  think.  I  did  not  want 
to  assume  the  airs  of  a  martyr,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  misjudged  rather  than  pitied. 
We  had  been  drifting  into  an  impossible  re¬ 
lation,  and  it  was  better  to  get  out  of  it 
smiling  than  to  stay  in  and  whine.  A  man’s 
dignity  is  safe  as  long  as  he  can  smile;  and 
if  you  are  going  to  be  lined  up  and  shot, 
why  not  die  like  a  hero  ? 

I  had  been  shot,  and  buried,  and  effaced 
for  months,  when  one  day  a  miracle  oc¬ 
curred — or,  to  give  it  the  startling  value  the 
event  had  for  me,  let  us  say  that  a  miracle 
exploded  at  my  studio  door.  ’  It  was  in  the 
late  afternoon  of  a  wintry  day,  and  I  had 
gathered  a  dozen  sketches  about  me,  like  a 
brood  of  chicks,  with  the  idea  of  evolving 
an  artistic  rooster  from  the  whole — a  land¬ 
scape,  of  which  these  were  the  memoranda, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  out-of-door  reality  and 
significance  that  keep  one  from  going  astray 
on  more  ambitious  woric.  I  was  wondering, 
not  very  modestly  perhaps,  how  it  was  that 
a  man  of  so  unquestionable  a  talent  could  be 
a  failure,  and  ascribing  it,  as  one  does,  to 
every  one’s  fault  but  my  own — when  of  a 
sudden  I  was  roused  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
I  went  to  it  with  some  impatience  and 
opened  it  on — Cinderella! 

Yes,  there  she  stood,  with  a  saucy  red 
feather  in  her  little  bonnet,  and  her  glowing 
face  raised  to  mihe,  scared  yet  defiant,  and 
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with  an  indescribable  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
The  dark  hallway  seemed  lit  by  her  beauty, 
enhancing,  with  its  gloomy  background,  the 
jewel  of  that  exquisite  young  womanhood. 
I  was  too  astonished,  too  stunned,  even  to 
say  her  name — I  just  stood  holding  the  door, 
and  looking  down  at  her  as  though  she  were 
a  ghost. 

“How  do  you  do,  Detty?”  she  exclaimed, 
somewhat  tremblingly.  “If  the  mountain 
wouldn’t  come  to  me,  I  was  simply  forced 
to  go  to  the  mountain!”  Then,  darting  out 
a  small,  gloved  hand  to  me,  she  added:  “You 
silly  old  mountain — what’s  the  matter  with 
you?” 

God  knows  what  I  replied.  She  was  in 
the  studio  now,  and  spilling  sketches  out  of 
the  old  armchair,  which  she  then  took  pos¬ 
session  of  with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world. 

I  don’t  know  much  about  the  laws  of  the 
social  Medes  and  Persians,  but  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  rule  number  one.  “You’re  a 
wild,  crazy,  reckless  girl,”  I  announced.  “I 
don’t  approve  of  this  a  bit.  You  can’t  visit 
this  mountain  without  a  chaperon.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  she  returned, 
swinging  an  impudent  little  foot.  “Mrs. 
Roland  is  waiting  for  me  in  the  motor,  and 
if  you  look  out  of  the  window  I  guess  you 
can  see  the  top  of  her  hat.” 

“That  hardly  seems  sufficient,”  I  pro¬ 
tested. 

“You  needn’t  put  on  such  airs  about  it,” 
she  said.  “Mr.  Artist  sells  pictures,  doesn’t 
he?  Well,  here  I  am  to  buy  one,  and  surely 
a  customer  has  a  perfect  right  to  enter  your 
— emporium?”  She  opened  her  reticule, 
and,  displaying  a  fat  little  packet  of  bills, 
added:  “What’s  the  best  you  can  give  me 
for  a  thousand  dollars  ?” 

I  flushed,  but  did  not  answer.  It  was  not 
altogether  the  money  nor  the  offer,  though 
both  stung  me,  but  rather  the  sudden,  suffo¬ 
cating  realization  that  lifelong  issues  were 
at  stake. 

“Shut  that  infernal  bag,”  I  said  per¬ 
emptorily.  “You  oughtn’t  to  have  come 
here — but  since  you  have  come,  let  us  get 
down  to  real  things.” 

“Yes,  to  real  things,”  she  agreed,  paling  a 
little.  “That’s  what  I  want,  too — the  real 
things.” 

“I  love  you,”  I  said.  “I  had  no  right  to, 
but  I  did.  It  wasn’t  in  flesh  and  blo^  not 
to  tell  you,  and  that’s  why  I  wrote.  I  put 
it  lightly,  because — oh,  well,  I  knew  you’d 
understand;  and  if  you  were  a  little  offended. 


all  the  better — and  anyway,  what  was  the 
good  of  heroics?  I  simply  wanted  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  you  wouldn’t  see  me  any  more.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  ‘no  right’?”  she 
asked,  in  a  low  voice.  “Haven’t  you  as 
much  right  as  anybody — as  any  man?” 

“You  forget  you  are  the  fabulous  Miss 
Van  Schuyck,”  I  returned. 

“And  is  that  the  only  reason,  Detty?” 

“Why,  yes.  You’re  a  woman  of  the 
world — you  know  what  an  impasse  it  is.” 

She  rose,  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  a  moment,  looking  somewhat  forlornly 
across  the  street.  Then  she  turned,  and 
said:  “You  are  like  all  sentimentalists,  the 
cruelest  people  there  arc.  It’s  nothing  to 
you  what  I  might  feel,  is  it?” 

“What’s  the  good  of  going  into  that?” 

“Even  if  I  did  care?” 

“That  would  only  make  it  all  the  more 
miserable.” 

“You  are  terribly  unkind,”  she  mur¬ 
mured,,  with  a  quivering  lip.  “You  take 
advantage  of  all  the  restraints  and  conven¬ 
tions  that  hem  in  a  woman.  I  am  awfully 
at  your  mercy,  Detty,  and  you  are — pitiless.” 

“No,  no,  Cinderella.” 

^‘You  love  me,  but  you  don’t  want  me.” 

“I  mustn’t  w’ant  you.” 

“We  women  are  certainly  well-bred,”  she 
exclaimed,  after  a  bitter  pause.  “We’ve 
been  trained  for  millions  of  years  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  men  expect  of  us.  I  came  here 
determined  to  say  something,  and  now,  after 
all,  I  can’t  say  it.  I  scorn  your  taboos,  yet 
in  spite  of  myself  I  have  to  obey  them. 
Well,  there’s  no  good  spinning  out  the 
agony,  is  there?  Good-by,  Detty.” 

“I  will  see  you  down  to  your  car.” 

“No,  if  you  please,  I’d  rather  not.” 

She  held  out  her  hand.  “Good-by,”  she 
said  again,  smiling.  “It  seems  a  pity, 
doesn’t  it?  But  I  suppose  it  can’t  l)e 
helped.” 

We  have  always  disagreed  since  whether 
it  was  her  fault  or  mine;  she  says  I  wouldn’t 
let  go  her  hand,  and  I  say  she  had  no  right 
to  squeeze  mine  in  the  unladylike  way  she 
did,  and  then  draw  up  her  veil.  It  was  all 
so  intoxicating  and  sudden  and  breathless 
that  she  w'as  in  my  arms  before  either  of  us 
knew  what  had  happened,  and,  and - 1 

After  all,  love  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  worth  bothering  about;  and  if  Cin¬ 
derella  and  I  are  satisfied,  what  business  is 
it  of  anybody  else’s? 
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HE  trouble  with  Congress  is  that  it  does 
not  represent  us,  the  people.  It  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  part  of  the  people.  And 
the  task  before  us,  the  people,  is  to  make  Con¬ 
gress  represent  us;  all  of  tis;  not  a  few  of  us; 
not  a  part  of  us;  not  even  the  best  of  us;  but  all 
of  us.  And  the  way  to  make  Congress  r  pre¬ 
sent  all  of  us  is  for  each  of  us  to  see  to  it  that 
his  Congressman  represents  him. 

That  means  you.  It  fneans  me,  too,  and  the 
other  fellow;  and  some  of  us  will  do  our  part. 
But  everybody  I  meet  seems  to  have  this  ques¬ 
tion  on  his  conscience: 

“What  can  I  do  I” 

Here,  then,  is  something  for  you  to  do,  this 
year.  You  can  help  to  make  your  next  Con¬ 
gressman  represent  us.  And  the  way  to  begin 
i5  to  ask  in  your  own  mind,  and  then  in  your 
own  mind  to  answer,  this  question: 

“Does  my  present  Congressman  represent 
me  ?  ” 

Has  he  distributed  the  burdens  of  taxation 
fairly?  Has  he  provided  that  certain  great 
(|uasi-public  functions  shall  be  carried  on  in 
the  interests  of  all  the  people?  Has  he  safe¬ 
guarded  your  interests  as  an  agent  should? 
Has  he  been  your  delegate  in  our  common 
business  at  Washington  ? 

In  other  words,  has  he  represented  you  and 
me? 

This,  our  question,  is  being  asked  in  one 
form  or  another  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
being  asked  in  the  shop,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
counting  room,  and  qn  the  street.  It  is  being 
asked  at  the  primaries  and  in  the  conventions. 
And  it  is  being  asked  at  the  polls,  in  some 
places.  Old  agents  have  been  rq>laced  by 
new  ones  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  New  York, 
because  the  answer  was  not  satisfactory. 

Now,  you  can  find  the  answer  to  some 
forms  of  this  question  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  by  scrutinizing  the  roll  call.  The 


Record  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  does 
not  tell  how  measures  are  strangle  in  com¬ 
mittees,  how  they  are  amended  and  altered; 
it  does  not  tell  the  story  of  the  subterranean 
tricks  employed  to  control  the  House  through 
Cannon  and  the  Rules,  and  the  Senate 
through  Aldrich.  But  the  Record  will  tell  you 
what  your  agent  did  on  critical  occasions  such 
as  the  Rules  fight  in  the  House,  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  tariff  bill,  and  the  Wickersham  rail¬ 
way  measure.  And  you  have  a  right  to  know 
this,  and  to  act  upon  it. 

Your  Congressman  at  Washington  ought  to 
represent  you,  not  only  because  this  is  a 
“government  of  the  people,”  but  because  ycu 
reward  him — in  honor  and  money.  America  is 
almost  the  only  civilized  nation  whose  govern¬ 
ment  is  supported  by  a  sort  of  poll  tax  on  the 
people.  Except  for  the  recent  tax  on  corpora¬ 
tions,  which  the  corporations  have  gone  into 
the  courts  to  defeat,  none  of  the  things  taxed 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world — prop¬ 
erty,  wealth,  privilege,  incomes,  inheritances 
— is  nationally  taxed  in  this  country'.  Almost 
alone,  America  taxes  the  weak  rather  than 
the  strong,  necessity  rather  than  ability,  con¬ 
sumption  rather  than  wealth. 

And  the  average  man  pays  much  more  than 
his  share,  for  he  uses  almost  as  much  sugar 
and  meat  and  food  stuffs  as  the  rich.  He 
wears  almost  as  many  coats  and  shoes,  and 
uses  almost  as  much  tobacco  and  beer. 

That  is  why  I  say  you  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Wa^ington.  You  pay  the  members 
of  Congress.  You  pay  the  pensions,  build  the 
war  ships,  contribute  to  the  “Pork  Barrel." 
You  are  building  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
post-offices.  You  are  making  the  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  You  pay  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  junkets.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
you  have  a  right  to  expect  your  agent  at 
Washington  to  represent  you.  As  a  business 
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man,  you  would  discharge  him  if  he  did  not 
do  so.  And  if  he  represented  your  competitor, 
or  gave  away  your  goods,  or  plunder^  your 
safe,  you  would  not  only  discharge  him,  but 
would  set  the  Grand  Jury  in  motion  to  prose¬ 
cute  him  as  well. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  remarkable  politi¬ 
cal  documents  ever  issued  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  printing  offices  at  Washington  is  to  be 
found  on  page  6,083  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  It  is  a 
speech  by  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  Senator 
from  Oregon.  (Write  to  him  for  a  copy  of  it.) 
It  is  a  simple,  imadomed  story  of  how  one 
state  has  substituted  principals  for  agents,  the 
people  for  representatives,  “popular”  govern¬ 
ment  for  “delegated”  government.  Oregon 
has  the  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall. 

"The  great  issue,”  says  Senator  Bourne, 
"not  only  in  this  country,  hut  throughout  the 
chilized  world,  is  ‘popular'  against  ‘dele¬ 
gated'  government.'' 

The  Federal  Government  at  Washington  is 
a  “delegated”  government.  We  employ  391 
Representatives,  92  Senators,  a  President,  his 
Cabinet,  and  a  Federal  Judiciary  to  be  our 
agents;  to  act  for  us  in  matters  which  affect 
us  all;  to  be,  in  fact,  our  agents  or  servants  in 
our  common  political  concerns.  Did  these 
"delegates''  of  yours,  as  Senator  Bourne  terms 
them,  represent  you  during  the  past  two  years? 

For  instance,  did  your  Congressman  vote 
for  Cannon — the  keystone  of  Privilege  in 
Congress?  Did  he  join  in  the  merger  of 
regular  Republicans  and  Tammany  Hall 
Democrats  to  strengthen  the  grip  of  Cannon 
and  Privilege  on  the  House  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  system  by  which  legislation  is  framed, 
the  “Pork  Barrel”  is  controlled,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  are  converted  into 
political  eynuchs?  Did  he  unite  with  the 
Insurgents  or  cling  to  the  old  regime  in 
the  vote  over  the  Speakership  in  the  special 
session  of  1909  and  the  Norris  resolution  of 
March  17,  1910? 

Did  he  represent  you  by  his  vote  on  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  offered  thereto?  You  don’t  know? 
But  it  is  absolutely  your  business  to  know. 
What  your  hired  Congressman  does  controls 
your  life  and  your  living— fixes  the  cost  of  your 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  many  of  the 
conditions  of  your  employment. 

Privilege  knows  exactly  how  your  Con¬ 
gressman  votes.  It  lets  dip  no  opportunity 
to  impress  its  wants  on  him.  Why  ?  Because 
it  knows  where  its  profit  lies,  if  you  don’t. 


Now  this  is  not  to  be  a  discussion  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  Free  Trade  as  against  the  exactions  of 
Protection — that  isn’t  the  question  before  us. 
I  am  making  an  effort  to  convince  you  of  the 
necessity  of  watching  out  for  your  own 
interests. 

Let  us  compare  some  results;  let’s  see  what 
certain  able-bodied  trusts  got  out  of  Congress 
in  the  late  tariff  making,  as  against  your  inter¬ 
est,  Mr.  Consumer.  For  instance,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  and  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  growers 
of  Louisiana  and  Michigan,  took  no  chances 
with  their  affairs.  They  were  represented, 
and  they  got  what  they  wanted.  Let  us  look 
into  this  sugar  tariff;  It  is  so  high  as  to  be 
nearly  prohibitive.  The  average  wholesale 
price  of  granulated  sugar  in  foreign  countries 
in  1908  was  2.38  cents  a  pound  and  in  New 
York  4.96  cents  a  pound — a  difference  of  2.58 
cents,  or  more  than  100  per  cent.  We  con¬ 
sumed  six  and  a  half  billion  pounds  of  sugar 
that  year.  The  total  cost  of  the  sugar  duties 
to  you  and  the  other  consumers  was  some¬ 
thing  over  $150,000,000. 

Injected  into  the  sugar  schedule  is  the 
“Dutch  standard  test.”  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  sugar  gang  got  by  being  repre¬ 
sented  in  Washington.  Reduced  to  terms 
which  the  common  man  can  understand,  it 
provides  that  no  sugar  shall  be  imported  save 
in  such  condition  as  to  force  it  to  the  wharves 
of  the  Sugar  Trust  for  refining.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  importation  of  good,  edible  unre¬ 
fined  sugar.  It  does  this  for  the  trust  and  for 
the  trust  alone.  .And  this  is  the  trust,  by  the 
way,  that  defrauded  the  government  of  mil¬ 
lions  through  trick  scales,  for  which  several 
of  its  officers  and  employees  have  been  sent 
to  jail.  Nobody  else  in  America  profits  a 
single  penny  by  this  provision.  The  beet- 
sugar  plants  belong  to  the  Sugar  Trust,  in  the 
main.  Even  they  do  not  profit  by  it.  Senator 
Bristow  of  Kansas  exposed  the  whole  fraud 
in  the  Senate,  and  moved  to  strike  out  the 
joker.  Yet  your  representatives  allowed  the 
“Dutch  standard  test”  to  stand.  It  alone  is 
said  to  cost  the  people  of  this  country  fifty 
million  dollars  a  year.  Every  protection  could 
be  given  to  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar 
interests,  and  the  people  could  still  save  this 
sum  which  your  representatives  allowed  to  be 
filched  from  you  at  the  command  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  Company. 

Another  big  interest  that  was  represented 
at  Washington  was  the  Steel  Trust.  It  got 
what  it  wanted.  “The  things  I  do  not  like  in 
this  [Payne-Aldrich]  bill,”  says  Senator  Ciun- 
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mins,  “  are  plain  and  obvious.  The  things  I  do 
not  like  are  so  clear  that  the  man  who  nms 
may  read,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
they  were  so  atrocious  that  the  man  who  reads 
will  run  as  well.” 

Speaking  of  the  Steel  Trust,  he  said: 
*‘Wben  this  Company  began  in  1901,  it  had 
property  which  was  worth,  at  the  most  opti¬ 
mistic  estimate,  $600,000,000.  No  reasonable 
man  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject 
has  ever  put  a  higher  value  upon  it  than  the 
one  I  suggest.  It  represented  that  property 
with  stocks  and  bonds  amoimting  in  round 
numbers  to  $1,400,000,000.” 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  former  Mayor  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  steel 
makers  in  this  country.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
was  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  he  made  a 
motion  to  put  steel  rails,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  largest  producers  in  the  country,  upon 
the  free  list.  Mr.  Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania 
said  that,  as  a  rail  manufacturer,  he  ought  to 
be  a  Protectionist.  Mr.  Johnson  replied  that 
he  did  not  represent  his  steel  mill  in  Congress. 
Speaking  of  iron  and  steel  schedules,  he  said 
to  me:  “W'e  can  and  are  producing  all  sorts 
of  iron  and  steel  in  quantities  cheaper  than 
any  place  in  the  world.  We  undersell  abroad 
at  a  profit.  The  only  exceptions  are  some 
kinds  of  Norway  iron.  A  tariff  of  $1.00  a  ton 
at  the  very  most  would  be  prohibitive  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  iron  and  steel  products.” 

Let’s  look  into  this  Steel  Trust  a  bit.  What 
it  does  is  very  important  to  you.  It  makes  the 
steel  rails  which  the  railways  must  have,  and 
the  iron  that  enters  into  the  structure  of  all 
new  buildings,  and  innumerable  other  things 
that  are  needed  in  our  daily  lives.  It  does  not 
really  need  much  help  from  the  Government, 
for  it  is  invincible  for  two  reasons:  It  has 
acquired  control  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of 
the  upper  lake  regions,  which  were  barren, 
scrub-grown,  worthless  land  thirty-five  years 
ago;  it  also  owns  the  Southern  ore  deposits. 
Moreover,  your  del^ates  in  Congress  have 
allowed  it  to  draw  a  Chinese  Wall  about  the 
United  States  to  shut  out  competition.  Then 
it  has  capitalized  these  deposits  of  nature  at 
$800,000,000.  Now  it  levies  tribute  not  only 
on  the  tonnage  which  it  mines  each  year,  but 
on  the  thousand  million  tons  lying  untouched 
in  the  earth.  How? —  By  the  prices  it  is 
able  to  make  you  pay  for  its  products.  Do 
you  realize  that  all  of  us  who  are  buying  and 
using  steel  products  are  helping  to  pay  divi¬ 
dends  to-day  on  iron  ore  whidh  will  not  be 
mined  for  fifty  years  to  come? 
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Your  Congressman  may  tell  you  that  the 
steel  tariff  was  reduced.  You  can  retort  that 
it  does  not  help  the  consumer  merely  to  reduce 
one  prohibitive  duty  to  another  equally  pro¬ 
hibitive  duty,  as  was  done  in  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  bill.  That  is  no  reduction  at  all. 

The  readers  of  Everybody’s  must  be 
fully  informed  about  “Schedule  K.”  When 
Congress  was  revising  the  tariff,  the  Wool 
Trust  took  no  chances.  It  had  agents  in 
Washington,  if  those  who  wear  clothes  did 
not.  Let  us  refresh  your  mind  as  to  whatihis 
means  to  you. 

“There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
woolen  schedule,”  said  Senator  Cummins. 
There  is  nothing  difficult  to  imderstand  about 
the  woolen  schedule.  Its  wrongs  are  just  as 
apparent  as  though  they  had  been  written 
across  the  face  of  the  bill  in  letters  of  fire.”* 

President  Taft  said:  “The  woolen  schedule 
is  indefensible.” 

To  those  who  suffer  from  cold,  from  shoddy 
instead  of  woolen  clothing,  from  the  increased 
cost  and  worthless  quality  of  everything  they 
wear,  the  woolen  schedule  is  worse  than  in¬ 
defensible.  It  is  a  crime. 

Says  Franklin  Pierce,  probably  the  most 
authoritative  student  of  the  tariff  in  America: 
“A  large  percentage  of  the  people  can  no 
longer  afford  to  wear  wool.  They  are  actually 
clad  in  severest  weather  in  dothes  made 
largely  of  cotton  and  shoddy.  Schedule  K 
taxes  the  poor  on  an  entirely  different  basis- 
than  the  rich.  The  duties  are  what  are  known 
as  compound  duties;  that  is,  specific  duties  are 
imposed  at  so  much  per  yard  or  the  pound, 
and  ad  valorem  duties  are  added  on  value.” 
The  result  is  much  higher  duties  on  low- 
priced  commodities  than  on  high-priced  ones. 
The  tax  on  cheap  carpets  is  from  136  per 
cent,  to  1 56  per  cent. ;  on  cheap  blankets  equal 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  165.42  per  cent. 

A  prominent  dothing  manufacturer  (he 
daimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States) 
told  me  he  was  ashamed  to  ship  his  goods  for 
the  fall  trade  of  1910.  They  were  so  cheap, 
so  shoddy,  and  so  bad. 

But  this  is  not  all — the  cotton  manufac¬ 
turers  had  Congressmen  at  Washington,  if 
you  did  not. 

The  average  ad  valorem  duties  on  cotton 
goods  under  the  Dingley  tariff  were  44.84 
per  cent.  The  Payne-Aldrich  bill  increased 
them  to  50.62  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  12.89 
per  cent.  Decreases  in  rates  affected  less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  imports,  while 

*  Cougrtssional  Record.  June  ii,  1909. 
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the  increases  affected  fifty-eight  different 
rates,  and  have  increased  the  cost  of  hosiery, 
mercerized  goods,  and  many  other  imports 
from  twenty-five  per  cent,  to 
fifty  per  cent. 

It  is  the  pennies  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  that  make  up  the  millions 
of  the  few.  .\nd  the  tariff  col¬ 
lects  its  tribute  in  pennies, 
dimes,  and  dollars  on  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  everything  we 
consume. 

How  important  to  your  own 
pocket  is  the  vote  of  the  hired 
man  you  send  to  Congress, 
must  be  coming  home  to  you 
by  this  time.  If  he  had  felt 
responsible  to  you,  instead  of 
lieing  subservient  to  thedemands  of  the  sugar, 
steel,  wool,  and  cotton  trusts,  think  how 
much  lietter  you’d  be  off  to-day;  how  much 


investigation  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  works, 
one  of  the  tariff’s  beneficiaries.  Here  wealth, 
comfort,  and  peace  should  reign.  Instead,  a 
strike  was  on.  Of  the  total 
9,184  men  employed  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1910,  more  than  half 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day 
regularly.  Twenty-nine  per 
cent,  worketl  twelve  hours  a 
day  seven  days  a  week.  No 
extra  pay  was  given  for  over¬ 
time.  Nearly  3,000  men  were 
working  for  fourteen  cents  an 
hour  or  less.  More  than  3,000 
men  were  working  for  eighteen 
cents  an  hour  or  less. 

'I'he  census  of  1 905  showed 
40,000  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  in  cotton  mills.  Three-fourths 
_  of  these  received  less  than  S4  a  week.  Nearly 
one-half  received  less  than  .S3  a  week.  The 
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less  you  would  be  paying  for  sugar,  hard¬ 
ware,  clothes,  blankets,  and  a  thousand  other 
articles  of  daily  use.  Isn’t  it  time  you 
asked  him  for  an  accounting? 

It  may  be  that  when  you 
question  your  Congressman 
al)out  his  votes,  he’ll  explain  to 
you  that  the  sugar,  steel,  cot¬ 
ton,  woolen,  and  other  trusts 
are  solicitous  for  the  .\merican 
wage  earner,  and  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  is  designed  to 
shield  him  from  pauper  lalx)r 
abroad.  That  really  is  its  jus¬ 
tification,  he’ll  tell  you.  Mind, 

I’m  not  disputing  as  to  Pro¬ 
tection  versus  Free  Trade,  as 
I  told  you  before;  but  let  us 
see  if  this  is  true.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
pa.s.sage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  LalK)r  at  Washington  made  an 
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average  earnings  for  all  employees  was  less 
than  S7.50  a  week. 

Ask  your  Congressman  if  it  is  for  such 
wages  as  these  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  paying  more 
than  twice  the  entire  labor  cost 
of  the  entire  manufacture  of 
cotton.  Franklin  Pierce  says: 
“This  is  not  protection.  This 
is  plunder.  It  is  simply  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  consumers  under 
the  form  of  law.” 

It  is  of  immense  im{X)rtance 
for  you  to  know  how  your 
Congressman  votes  on  bills 
affecting  railroads.  Does  he 
look  out  for  your  interest,  or 
does  he  vote  to  allow  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  increase  the  enormous  tax  they  have 
been  allowed  to  impose  U|)on  you  for  the  past 
ten  years  ?  J  ust  now  you  are  vitally  concerned. 
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Do  you  know  that  from  July,  1909,  to 
February,  1910,  millions  of  new  increases  in 
rates  were  filed  by  the  railways?  Nobody 
knows  how  many  there  were.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  unable  to  ascertain 
what  they  amount  to  or  how  many  there  are. 
They  are  said  to  average  from  ten  per  cent, 
to  fifteen  {>er  cent.  Some  of  them  amount  to 
thirty-one  |)er  cent.  If  they  average  but  ten 
|)er  cent.,  the  railroads  would  add  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to  the  gross 
income  enjoyed  in  1908.  .^nd  these  in¬ 
creases  continued  to  be  filed  up  to  the  first 
day  of  June  at  the  same  speed. 

Do  you  know  that  from  July  i,  1906,  to 
February  4,  1909,  600,000  sch^ules  of  rate 
increases  ranging  from  one  to  seven  hundred 
pages  each  were  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  ?  They  contained 
approximately  3,000,000  pages,  and  150,- 
000,000  items. 


crease  in  net  operating  income  of  $420  a  mile. 
This  is  equivalent  to  $630  a  year.  For  the 
235,000  miles  of  railway,  this  amounts  to  a 
gain,  in  net  income,  by  reason  of  increa.sed 
rates  alone,  of  $148,050,000  a  year.  By  the 
resolution  of  half  a  dozen  men  sitting  about 
a  directors’  table  in  New  York,  an  additional 
toll  of  this  amount  has  been  as.sessed  against 
the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  country.* 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  such  colossal  power  been  lodged  in  so 
few  hands.  Never  has  it  been  more  ruth¬ 
lessly  exercised.  Yet  the  railways  were  mod¬ 
erate  up  to  1910.  But  the  action  of  their  rate 
makers  during  the  past  eight  months  shows 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  tribute  which  may 
thus  be  taken. 

Senator  La  Follette  probably  knows  more 
about  the  railroad  situation  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Senate.  For  years  he  has 
fought  the  railroad  interests  tooth  and  nail; 
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And  the  tribute  the  railroads  exact  in¬ 
creases  year  by  year  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
This  is  possible  because  Congress  does  not 
make  the  railway  fulfill  its  public  functions; 
it  refuses  to  pass  such  legislation  as  will  limit 
railway  charges  to  what  is  just  and  reason¬ 
able.  In  eleven  years’  time,  unjust  and 
unreasonable  rates  have  encouraged  and 
permitted  capitalization  to  increase  by 
$6,000,000,000,  or  fifty-five  per  cent.  During 
the  same  period  gross  earnings  increased 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  and  net  earnings  eighty- 
three  per  cent.,  while  dividends  and  other 
ayments  increased  from  $96,240,864  to 
227,597,070,  or  137  per  cent.  While  railway 
mileage  increased  by  25.3  per  cent.,  dividends 
increased  137  per  cent. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  of  the  operating 
income  of  railways  having  500  miles  or  more 
of  track.  It  showed  for  eight  months  an  in- 


and,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  create  intelligent  public 
opinion  on  this  very  intricate  problem.  He 
says:  “The  tender  regard  which  Congress 
has  always  shown  in  legislating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  railroads,  regardless  of  the  public 
right,  has  enabled  these  powerful  combina¬ 
tions  to  charge  an  additional  sum  to  build  up 
millions  upon  millions  of  surplus,  all  paid  for 
by  the  public  out  of  these  vast  tolls,  taken 
with  unrestrained  hand  from  the  public.  I'he 
raUroads  have  built  their  extensions  and 
established  new  lines,  which  in  turn  have  been 
grossly  overcapitalized,  and  the  public  again 
taxed  to  pay  excessive  dividends  upon  this 


*  These  freight  rate  increases  were  made  necessary,  the 
railways  said,  by  the  increase  in  wages  paid  the  em¬ 
ployees.  A  calculation  was  made  for  me  in  the  office  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  showed  that, 
on  one  of  the  largest  systems,  the  increase  in  total  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  due  to  wage  increases  was  less  than  one 
per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  rates  was  estimated  at 
from  ten  per  cent,  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
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fictitious  capitalization  of  raUroad  property 
buQded  at  public  expense.  A  study  of  rail¬ 
road  accounting  discloses  that  not  only  main¬ 
tenance,  but  practically  every  dollar  expended 
for  betterments  and  permanent  improvements, 
has  been  charged  to  operating  expenses,  and 
paid  for  by  the  public  out  of  unjust,  unreason¬ 
able,  and  extortionate  transportation  charges. 

“We  have  created  a  committee  in  this 
Congress  to  incjuire  into  the  cost  of  living. 
I  apprehend,  if  they  do  their  work  thoroughly 
and  impartially,  they  will  find  a  fruitful  field 
in  these  gross  and  unwarranted  increases 
that  were  made  from  year  to  year.”  * 

The  railway  question  is  a  far  bigger  prob¬ 
lem  than  discriminations  and  rebates.  It  is  a 
problem  of  restraining  a  monopoly  of  por¬ 
tentous  proportions,  whose  activities,  rates, 
charges,  and  services  underlie  our  very  civili¬ 
zation.  And  the  railways  are  in  politics, 
they  seek  to  control  Congress,  the  courts, 
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Commerce  Commission  be  given  the  power 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  by 
interstate  roads.  That’s  what  he  asked  for; 
but  Congress  said  it  had  something  “just  as 
good.”  It  empowered  him  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  issuance  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  This,  of  course,  merely  {x)st- 
pones  the  subject  indefinitely.  The  President 
feels  satisfied  to  get  even  this  concession;  liut 
nothing  more  will  come  of  it  than  usually 
comes  from  these  “investigating”  committees. 
In  the  meantime,  the  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds  goes  merrily  on. 

Yet  the  bill  has  some  good  points.  It  re¬ 
affirms  the  ancient  prohibition  that  a  road 
shall  not  charge  more  for  a  shorter  haul,  in 
the  same  direction,  than  for  a  longer.  It’s 
good  to  see  this  old  commandment  restated. 
It  serves  to  recall  to  our  mind  the  clever  and 
droll  way  the  railroads  have  of  getting  around 
it.  The  bill  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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and  the  agencies  of  public  opinion,  in  order 
that  they  may  do  as  they  will  with  this 
power. 

They  have  had  “delegates”  in  Congress 
ever  since  the  Civfl  War — and  faithful  ones, 
too.  But  did  your  “delegate”  represent  you 
in  the  votes  on  the  amendments  to  the 
Wickersham  railway  bill?  True,  it  is  not 
a  perfect  bill.  The  railroad  interests  were 
strong  enough  to  throttle  the  provision 
ordering  a  valuation  of  physical  property; 
so  that  the  country  is  again  denied  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  knowing  just  what  is  the  real  invest¬ 
ment  value  of  the  railways.  This  was  the 
most  im|X)rtant  provision  offered,  and  it  was 
defeated.  Ask  your  Congressman  how  he 
voted,  not  on  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  on  this 
amendment. 

The  President  desired  that  the  Interstate 


*Speech  of  Senator  La  PoIIette.  Congressional  Record, 
June  1.  1910. 


Commission  supervision  over  increases  of 
rates;  places  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable 
companies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
commission,  and  creates  a  commerce  court,  to 
try  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

Despite  its  many  shortcomings,  the  bill  is 
a  step  forward.  If  your  Congressman  is 
up  for  reelection,  ask  him  if  he  voted  to 
shelve  the  clauses  providing  for  a  physical 
valuation  of  roads,  and  the  supervision  of 
stock  and  bond  issues.  If  a  new  man  is  up, 
ask  him  how  he  would  have  voted  on  these 
points.  This  railroad  issue,  like  the  poor,  is 
with  us  always. 

Why  do  men  struggle  to  accumulate 
wealth?  Partly  that  their  children  may  es¬ 
cape  the  sacrifices  they  themselves  have  had 
to  endure.  That  is  why  men  add  acre  to 
acre,  factory  to  factory,  and  dollar  to  dollar. 
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That  is  why  men  labor  far  beyond  the  hours 
when  work  is  a  pleasure. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that,  had  your 
Government  reserved  all  its  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  and  leased  them  out  for  operation, 
as  is  now  proposed  by  the  conservationists, 
there  would  have  been  no  billion-and-a-half- 
dollar  Steel  Trust,  no  Amalgamated  Cop|)er, 
no  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  monopolies  ? 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  w’ould  not  now 
control  the  supply  of  petroleum  and  of  nat¬ 
ural  gas.  America  would  not  be  subject  to 
a  few  men  for  all  of  the  fuel,  heat,  light, 
power,  and  raw  materials  of  production. 
Further  than  this,  the  revenues  from  roy¬ 
alties  would  have  made  taxation  almost 
su|)erfluous.  We  could  have  done  without 
custom-house  and  internal-revenue  collectors. 
Think  of  it. 

Chimerical,  you  say.  Well,  Germany 
treats  its  resources  this  way.  So  does  Can- 


lected  amount  to  $606  a  year  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Osage  tribe,  or  ap¬ 
proximately  $3,000  per  family.  Land  and 
mining  royalties  amount  to  $150  per  family 
in  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and 
Creek  tribes.  In  ten  years’  time  the  royalties 
on  coal  and  asphalt  amounted  to  $2,000,000.’*’ 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  conserv’ation.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  imderstand.  And  it  is 
not  difficult  to  do.  Scattered  all  over  the 
Western  states,  still  undeveloped,  are  mineral 
deposits  of  untold  value.  They  include  coal, 
phosphate  asphalt,  possibly  gold  and  copper 
lands.  In  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
are  mountain  streams  capable  of  being  con¬ 
verted  into  light,  heat,  and  power  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  country,  for  the  lighting  of 
cities  and  homes,  for  doing  the  work  of  hand 
and  of  steam.  These  streams  need  only  to  be 
harnessed.  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Baden 
are  harnessing  their  water  power  and  distrib- 
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ada.  But  these  are  foreign  countries,  you  say. 
Their  institutions  are  not  fitted  to  .American 
soil.  Well,  Minnesota  does  it  on  a  portion  of 
its  school  lands  which  contain  iron  ore  de¬ 
posits.  And  Minnesota  has  accumulated  a 
surplus  of  over  $16,000,000  in  its  school  funds 
from  royalties  on  a  relatively  small  number  of 
sections  of  land  containing  iron  ore  deposits. 

Yes,  and  the  Federal  Government  does 
what  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  Syndicate  say 
is  impossible.  Congress  is  trustee  for  the 
lands  of  the  Indian  tril)es  in  Oklahoma.  The 
Interior  Department  manages  these  lands.  It 
leases  the  surface  for  grazing,  the  mineral  and 
oil  rights  to  operators.  It  collects  rent  for  the 
land,  and  a  royalty  on  the  mineral  products. 
And  it  holds  these  revenues  in  trust  for  the 
Osage, Cherokee,Creek, Choctaw,  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  Indians.  The  total  value  of  these  trust 
moneys  so  collected  amounts  now  to  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  annual  royalties  col¬ 


uting  it  for  use  by  all  the  people  at  an  insig¬ 
nificant  cost.  The  government  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  is  distributing  light  and  ix)wer 
from  Niagara  Falls  from  one  section  of  the 
province  to  the  other;  while  private  corpora¬ 
tion  plants  lodged  along  the  United  States 
bank  of  the  greatest  natural  power  source  in 
the  world  are  growing  rich  selling  light,  heat, 
and  electric  force  to  Buffalo  and  the  adjoining 
territory. 

In  Alaska  there  are  coal,  copper,  timber, 
and  other  natural  resources  upon  which  Wall 
Street  is  now  casting  lustful  eyes.  These  re¬ 
sources  have  been  estimated  at  billions  on 
billions  of  dollars.  Nobody  can  more  than 
guess  what  they  are  worth.  To-day  they  be¬ 
long  to  you  and  to  me.  They  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  for  your  use  and  mine,  just  as  the  min¬ 
eral  lands  of  Oklahoma  are  developed  for  the 
Indian,  if  your  Congressman  at  Washington 

•  See  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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does  not  barter  them  away  for  a  mess  of  natural  resources  which  oppresses  the  east- 
pottage  under  the  plea  of  “development.”  ern  states.  Your  Congressman  can  help  do 
The  strong  boxes  of  Wall  Street  would  this.  Will  he?  That  depends  on  you. 

even  now  be  filled  with  land-  Again  I  ask — is  it  not  your 

office  patents  conveying  these 
resources  of  the  western  states 
and  of  Alaska  to  it  in  per- 
p>etuity  had  not  President 
Roosevelt  called  a  halt,  and 
placed  policemen  on  guard  to 
prevent  the  theft.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  was  one  of  these  patrol¬ 
men.  He  had  imagination.  He 
said,  or  seemed  to  say:  “The 

children  of  the  future  have  , _ 

rights  as  sacred  as  those  cotynght  by  nams &•  F-ning.  Company;  second:  theAmer- 

of  the  people  now  living.  Na- ican  Express  Company; 
ture  did  not  intend  that  a  third:  the  United  States  Ex- 


% 


Again  I  ask — is  it  not  your 
real  business  to  be  sure  that 
he  votes  on  this  subject 
of  conservation  in  your  in¬ 
terest  and  not  in  that  of  Wall 
Street? 

When  John  Wanamaker 
was  Postmaster  General,  he 
is  reported  to  have  said: 
“There  are  four  reasons  why 
America  has  no  parcels  post. 
First:  the  Adams  Express 
Company;  second:  theAmer- 


few  men  should  own  and  keep  all  other  men  press  Company;  and  fourth:  the  Wells  Fargo 
from  using  the  gifts  of  God  to  all  America.”  Express  Company.” 

In  consequence  of  his  action  and  that  of  These  express  companies,  parasites  of  the 
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Secretary  Garfield,  .\merica,  by  reason  of  the  railways  and  often  owned  by  the  men  who 
possessions  it  still  retains,  is  the  richest  land-  control  the  railways,  are  among  the  easiest 
lord  in  all  the  world.  And  conservation  money  makers  in  the  country. 


means  that  these  resources 
shall  be  kept;  that  the  surface 
shall  be  sold  for  farming;  but 
that  all  minerals  underneath 
the  surface  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  Government, 
and  shdl  be  developed  on  a 
royalty  basis.  It  means  that 
water  power  shall  be  leased 
for  short  terms  and  under  such 
control  by  the  Government  as 
will  prevent  the  formation  of 


The  Wells  Fargo  stock 
sold  at  about  $300  a  share 
in  1908.  By  the  end  of  1909 
it  had  gone  up  to  $675.  In¬ 
deed,  it  was  earning  such 
fabulous  amounts  that,  to 
avoid  declaring  suspiciously 
large  dividends,  it  recently 
gave  every  stockholder  two 
additional  shares  for  every 
one  he  held.  That  is  what 
Wall  Street  calls  “cutting  a 


monopoly. 


melon.”  The  stock  of  the 


Wall  Street  will  stifle  con-  senator-elect  champ  clark.  American  Express  Company 


servation  if  it  can.  By  so  do-  sells  for  $250  a  share,  the 

ing,  it  will  stifle  competition  too.  But,  in-  Adams  for  $250  a  share,  and  the  Wells  Fargo 
telligently  managed,  the  whole  of  western  now  sells  for  $160  per  share. 

America  can  be  freed  from  the  monopoly  of  The  express  companies  do  not  believe  in 
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the  parcels  post;  and  because  of  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  your  hired  men  in  Congress,  you 
are  denied  it. 

There  is  much  popular  strength  behind  the 
demand  for  a  parcels  post.  The  farmers 
Ijelieve  in  it.  The  Farmers’  Union,  with 
three  million  mcmliers,  is  aggressively  agi¬ 
tating  for  it.  “Every  local  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  in  the  United  States  has  taken  some 
action  at  its  local  meetings  u|)on  the  parcels 
jxjst,”  said  a  representative  of  the  Union 
i)efore  the  ('ommittee  on  Post  Oflice  and 
Post  Roads  of  the  House  of  Re|)resentatives, 
in  April  la.st.  In  this  agitation  the  other 
farmers’  organizations,  including  among 
them,  it  is  said,  9,000,000  members,  are  also 
joined. 

Almost  every  country  in  the  w'orld  that  pre¬ 
tends  to  be  civilized  has  a  parcels  post.  The 
limit  of  weight  for  ])arcels  in  Germany  and 
Austria  is  no  pounds;  in  Belgium  it  is  132 
pounds;  and  in  nearly  all  other  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  eleven  pounds.  The  postage  rate 
is  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  pay  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  postage,  and  is  much  lower  than  ex¬ 
press  rates. 

Everywhere  the  parcels  post  is  universally 
used.  It  is  a  great  clearing  house  of  ex¬ 
change.  It  brings  the  market  gardener  to 
the  door  of  the  consumer  in'  the  city.  It  jflaces 
the  shopkeejjer  in  close  touch  with  his  patron. 
The  jx>stman  in  the  morning  brings  not  only 
your  letters,  but  your  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
and  vegetables  from  the  country.  Even  flow¬ 
ers  come  to  the  morning  table  fresh  with  dew. 
Once  or  twice  a  year  the  German  farmer 
comes  to  town,  solicits  his  customers,  and 
supplies  them  with  vegetables  and  other 
fo^  without  the  need  of  a  middleman. 
Think  what  a  parcels  {)ost  would  mean  to 
you. 

More  than  this — not  only  are  the  express 
companies  strong  enough  with  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
parcels  post,  but  they  have  induced  your 
Government  to  discriminate  against  you,  as 
lietween  domestic  and  foreign  postal  rates 
and  service.  For  instance,  you  can  send  a 
package  from  New  York  to  the  most  distant 
point  in  Germany,  Japan,  or  any  one  of 
twenty-nine  countries  for  twelve  cents  a 
pound;  but  if  you  send  it  from  New  York  to 
Jersey  City,  to  Chicago,  or  any  other  point  in 
this  country,  you  must  pay  sixteen  cents 
a  pound.  Again,  if  you  want  to  send  a  pack¬ 
age  from  America  to  some  foreign  country 
by  post,  you  are  permitted  to  send  eleven 


pounds;  but  if  you  want  to  send  it  from  one 
point  to  another  in  this  country,  you  are 
limited  to  four  pounds. 

Thus  do  the  express  companies,  by  reason 
of  their  power  over  your  hired  men  in  Con¬ 
gress,  levy  tribute  on  your  purse,  your 
comfort,  and  your  convenience.  A  cheap 
general  parcels  post,  even  though  limited  to 
eleven  pounds,  would  do  much  to  break 
down  the  combinations  and  trusts  which 
control  the  necessities  of  life.  It  would  clear 
away  a  thousand  barriers  to  the  free  exchange 
of  all  sorts  of  goods  and  products.  Would  it 
not  be  money  in  your  jxKket  to  pledge  your 
Congressman  to  help  secure  a  parcels  post 
for  you  ? 

All  these  evils  I  have  enumerated — all  these 
oppressions  that  the  Privileged  Interests  lay 
upon  us — are  part  of  the  cost  of  “delegated” 
government,  of  which  Senator  Bourne  spoke. 
His  remedy  is  direct  government.  But  that 
is  not  what  we  have.  The  question  for 
us  is:  Can  our  “delegated”  government 
be  converted  into  “popular”  government? 
I  think  it  can.  A  start  has  been  made 
in  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  But  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  voters  must 
do  it. 

There  are  nearly  20,000,000  voters  in 
America.  They  do  all  the  voting.  For  Privi¬ 
lege  does  not  go  to  the  polls.  This  vote  is 
what  the  scientist  calls  “potential  force.” 
Some  day  it  will  become  “kinetic.”  Then 
it  will  be  sovereign:  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  people. 

By  what  means  are  w’e  to  go  about  trans¬ 
forming  this  potential  force  into  kinetic  ? 

Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  political 
meeting  in  Glasgow.  A  candidate  for 
Parliament  was  speaking.  From  time  to 
time  he  was  interrupted  by  what  seemed 
to  me,  an  American,  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions.  His  auditors  wanted  to  know  how 
he  would  vote  on  this  bill  and  that!  The 
candidate  met  the  questions  frankly.  If 
he  thought  them  imf>ertinent,  he  did  not 
show  it.  He  seemed  to  think  the  people 
had  a  right  to  know  how  he  would  serve 
them  at  Westminster. 

I  expressed  some  astonishment  at  this  pro¬ 
cedure  to  a  Scotchman  standing  near  me. 
He  said: 

“  Oh,  he  has  to  answer.  We  call  this  heck¬ 
ling.  We  want  to  know,  you  know.  That’s 
the  way  w’e  get  our  reforms.  We  make  the 
candidates  pl^ge  themselves.  They  do  not 
like  to  do  it.  Many  of  them  have  to  agree  to 
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vote  against  their  own  interests,  and  their 
friends.  But  we  know  where  they  stand 
before  we  vote  for  them.  VVe  know  what 
they  will  do  in  Parliament.” 

And  one  of  the  candidates 
who  had  passed  through  this 
third  degree  from  a  Glasgow 
audience  is  reported  to  have 
said:  “If  those  Glaswegians 
don’t  get  into  heaven,  they’ll 
make  it  hot  for  the  devil. 

They’ll  heckle  the  life  out  of 
him.” 

That’s  the  point,  then. 

Heckle.  Ask  questions.  If 
we  cannot  have  direct  govern¬ 
ment,  let’s  make  it  so  uncom¬ 
fortable  for  our  delegated  gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  will  have  to  represent  us. 
Heckle.  Heckle  your  Congressmen.  Ask 
how  he  voted  on  all  critical  questions,  and 


Congressional  candidates.  And  a  few  will 
do  some  good.  But  the  principal  thing  is 
for  all  to  act  all  together.  It  would  be  best  if 
we  could  all  ask  the  same 
questions  eveiy^where.  It 
wouldn’t  matter  for  the  present 
what  the  questions  were.  The 
important  thing  is  to  act  to¬ 
gether  somehow;  so  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  everybody  ask  any 
question  he  pleases  about  any 
question  that  interests  him; 
that  he  ask  his  questions  in 
writing  on  post  cards  addressed 
to  candidates,  or  at  meetings 
where  they  speak. 

But  if  you  do  not  know 
what  to  ask,  ask  the  questions 
drawn  up  in  the  form  on  page  168.  They 
will  be  the  important  issues  before  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  to  be  elected  in  the  fall. 
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don’t  let  him  fool  you;  know  how  he  voted. 
Ask  him  why.  And  not  only  the  old  Congress¬ 
man;  ask  also  the  candidates  who  want  to 
succeed  him.  No  matter  about 
parties.  Privilege  is  bi-par¬ 
tisan.  Privilege  works  with 
both  parties;  it  pledges  all  can¬ 
didates;  it  heckles,  heckles, 
heckles.  And  that’s  why  most 
candidates  for  office  serve 
Privilege.  Privilege  heckles. 

If  all  the  voters  who  read 
this  article  would  all  heckle 
all  candidates  for  Congress 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
all  this  summer  and  fall, 
something  would  certainly 
happen  next  winter.  We 
know  some  voters  who  will;  we  know  some 
voters  who  are  organizing  little  heckling 
parties  or  committees  to  “attend”  to  “their” 


They  will  not  be  settled  until  settled  right. 
You  can  cut  out  the  form  and  send  it  to 
your  candidate  for  answer,  or,  if  you  will 
send  a  postal  card  to  Every¬ 
body’s,  we  will  send  you  as 
many  blanks  as  you  w’ish. 
With  these  you,  or  any  associa¬ 
tion  or  organization  to  which 
you  belong,  can  question  your 
candidates.  You  can  question 
them  before  the  prim  aries  or  be¬ 
fore  election.  You  can  question 
them  in  person,  by  mail,  or  on 
the  stump.  Life  will  not  be 
made  as  easy  for  the  candidate 
as  ithasbeeninthepast.  And 
he  may  have  some  trouble  in 
squaring  his  pledges  with  his 
votes  in  Congress.  But  any  one  who  insists  that 
his  employer  should  accept  him  on  faith  is  not 
familiar  with  the  law  of  principal  and  agent. 
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PRINTED  FORMS  LIKE  THE  FOLLOWING  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  BY  WRITING 
TO  “EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE,”  SPRING  AND  MACDOUGAL 
STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

To - 

Candidate  jor  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the - District 

oj - - 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  order  to  determine  to  whom  to  delegate  my  (our)  share  oJ  the  responsibility  jor 
gcrvernment,  I  (we,  the  members  of -  - )  beg  to  request  oj  you,  as  the  candidate 

jor  the  House  oj  Representatives  jrom  the - District  of - 

a  statement  oj  your  attitude  upon  the  jollowing  public  questions,  and  the  position  you  will 
hike  toward  legislation  thereon  ij  elected  to  the  Sixty-second  Congress. 

Very  res  pectj idly  yours. 


I :  I  (will  not)  (will)  vote  for  Cannon  for 
Speaker. 

2 : 1  (will!  (will  not)  vote  to  take  the 
appointment  of  the  Rules  Committee  and 
all  other  committees  away  from  the 
Speaker  and  lodge  it  in  the  House. 

3 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  the  tariff  on  the  principle  that 
customs  duties  exacted  by  the  United 
States  shall  represent  no  more  than  the 
actual  difference  in  wage  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
coimtries.  In  order  to  determine  this 
difference  scientifically,  I  (will  not)  (will) 
vote  for  any  legislation  needed  to  enable 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate 
costs  and  conditions  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad. 

4: 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  property  of  railways, 
and  for  authorizing  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  regulate  rates  on 
this  valuation. 

5 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  to  authorize 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
limit  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
railways  to  the  actual  investment  made. 

6 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  providing  for  the  di¬ 
rect  election  of  United  States  Senators. 

7 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  the  Carter 
Bill,  providing  for  a  business  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
Director  of  Posts. 

8 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  a  General 
Parcels  Post  as  like  those  of  European 


coimtries  as  differing  conditions  in  the 
United  States  will  permit,  details  of  size  of 
parcels  and  costs  to  be  determined  by  the 
Director  of  Posts  after  due  investigation. 

9 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  retention 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  mineral 
deposits  undisposed  of  in  the  West  and  in 
Alaska,  such  mineral  deposits  to  be  leased 
and  not  sold,  the  fee  to  be  kept  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity. 

10 : 1  (will)  (will  not)  vote  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  retain  existing  water 
power  sites,  same  to  be  leased  or  developed 
by  the  Government. 

1 1 ;  I  (will)  (will  not)  vote  for  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  method  of  making  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  on  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  and  for  the  location  of  public  build¬ 
ings,  so  that  appropriations  shall  be  made 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  non-political, 
imbiased  commission  instead  of  by  “  Pork 
Barrel  ”  methods. 

12:  I  (will)  (will  not)  stand  by  these 
pledges,  even  though  they  conflict  with 
the  caucus  of  my  party. 

(Si^ature)  - 


REMARKS: 


THE  CRUISE  OF 
THE  PEACEFUL 
PIRATES 


By  HARRY  ALLYN 


Illustrations  by  M.  L.  Blumenthal 


The  sua  was  line 
and  warm;  the 
soft  wind  blowin’ 
across  the  fields  smelled  sweet; 
and  it  didn’t  take  long  for  Joe  ^ 
and  I,  who’d  settled  down  to  rest 
under  a  lot  of  alder  scrub,  to  drop 
of!  into  a  slumber  as  beautiful  as  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood.  I  dunno  how  long 
I’d  slept,  when  I  was  waked  up  by  such 
a  conglomerate  of  land  and  water  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  other  side  of  the  stone 
wall  that  for  an  instant  I  thought  mebbe 
I’d  been  shanghaied  and' sent  to  sea.  I 
got  up  still  and  easy  to  my  feet,  without 
roustin’  up  Joe,  and,  p>eekin’  out  through 
the  brush,  I  saw  a  sight  that  mixed  me 
up  complete. 

Just  over  the  wall  was  a  young  feller 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and 
four  and  a  half  feet  tall,  standin’  on 
a  stone-boat  hooked  on  behind  a 
yoke  of  steers.  That  wasn’t  any- 
thing  strange  in  a  country  where 


every  dum  field  looked  like  a  cobble- 
pav^  street ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that 
this  chap  was  togged  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  bell-mouthed  pants,  laced 
up  the  back,  to  the  roof  of  his  little  flat 
cap,  like  an  able-bodied  seaman  just 
out  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  it’ll 
set  you  to  guessin’  just  "as  it  did  me. 

I  didn’t  say  anything;  just  leaned 
my  elbows  on  the  top  stone  and  lis¬ 
tened.  Directly  he  begun  to 

!ee-lucidate  again,  and,  although 
I’ve  had  consider’ble  experience 
in  strange,  loose  words,  the  way 
that  seafarin’  lingo  run  out  of 
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that  feller  was  enough  to  make  you 
think  you  was  plowin’  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  old  Lafitte. 

“Stabboard!  .  .  .  Stabboard! 

.  .  .  you  brindle-legged  off- 

scourin’  of  a  ship-scuttlin’  sea-cook!”  he 
yells,  and  immejitly  the  nigh  ox  drags  his 
mate  off  to  one  side. 

“Avast  haulin’!  .  .  .  you  weevily  old 

lump  of  salt  boss!  ”  he  bellers  again.  “  Belay 
all!”  And  I’m  dumed  if  the  yoke  of  critters 
didn’t  settle  down  on  their  hoofs  and  go  to 
chawin’  their  cuds  as  contented  as  if  they’d 
been  weaned  on  the  deck  of  a  cattle  steamer. 

I  watched  him  begin  to  load  the  boat  with 
the  domicks  layin’  round  for  some  few  min¬ 
utes  before  I  butted  in. 

“Ahoy,  shipmate!”  1  says  through  my  hol¬ 
lered  hands,  as  I’ve  seen  ’em  do  it  up  along 
the  lakes;  and  he  straightened  up  with  a  jerk 
that’d  busted  his  galluses — if  he’d  wore  any. 

“Ahoy!”  he  responds,  shadin’  his  eyes  with 
the  edge  of  his  hand  as  if  he  was  lookin’  fifty 
miles  off  at  the  horizon,  “^\’hat  ship? 
.  .  .  And  whither  bound?” 

“The  Thomas  Grace/"  I  shouts  back. 
“Tramp  schooner  out  of  New  York  under 
ballast!  .  .  .  and  mighty  little  of  it,”  I 
adds  to  myself,  sotter  voice. 

“  Heave  to  and  I’ll  board  ye!  ”  he  calls  over, 
and,  stickin’  his  ox  goad  into  the  newly 
plowed  dirt,  he  give  his  pants  a  reg’lar  nauti¬ 
cal  hitch  and  sa’ntered  across  the  intervenin’ 
space  with  a  roilin’  walk  that  durn  near 
made  me  seasick  to  watch. 

“Why  this  incongr’ous  mixture  of  deep-sea 
duds  and  language  on  a  farm  two  hundred 
miles  from  salt  water?”  I  inquires,  as  he 
come  up  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

“I’ll  tell  ye,”  he  responds,  with  another 
hitch  at  the  waistband  of  his  pants.  “I 
want  to  be  a  sailor,  and  (x>p  won’t  listen  to 
it.  And  as  long  as  I  can’t  go  to  sea.  I’m 
goin’  to  bring  as  much  of  the  sea  to  me  as  I 
can.” 

“  Kinder  a  case  of  Mahomet  and  the  moun¬ 
tain,  hay?”  I  interrupts. 

“Uhuh,”  he  says.  year  ago  the  old 
gent  gimme  this  ’ere  yoke  of  steers  to  break 
for  my  own,  and  I’ve  trained  ’em  up  in  nauti¬ 
cal  terms  until  there  ain’t  another  deck- 
swabber  in  the  township  who  can  pilot  ’em 
but  me.  I  cert’nly  do  detest  farm¬ 
in’,”  he  continues,  heavin’  a  sigh 
that  must  ’a’  started  from  his  lower 
diagram.  “I  want  to  see  strange 
lands  and  strange  people;  eat 


strange  vittles  and  hear  strange 
languages.  I’m  sick  of  seein’  the 
horizon  bounded  by  heaps  of  hills, 
and  bearin’  nothin’  from  mornin’ 
till  night  but  a  lot  of  blitherin’  lob- 
scouses  talk  crops,  cattle,  the  price  of  milk 
and  eggs,  and  the  int’rest  on  the  mortgage. 
This  ’ere  gettin’  up  reg’lar  at  four  every 
mornin’,  eatin’  three  just-alike  meals  every 
day,  and  goin’  to  bed  with  the  hens  at  night  is 
just  wearin’  me  down  to  skin  and  bone. 
And  the  wood-cuttin’,  plowin’,  harrowin’, 
and  pickin’  stone  is  dum  near  drivin’  me  to 
desp’ration.” 

Honest,  I  never  saw  a  young  feller  have  it 
quite  so  bad,  or  hear  such  a  despairin’  wail 
from  a  human  boosum  as  that  one. 

“And  last  winter,”  he  continues,  swallerin’ 
a  snuffle,  “dad  sent  me  away  to  school  to  see  if 
it  wouldn’t  have  the  effect  of  breakin’  me  pf 
my  longin’.  .  .  .  But  I  only  stayed  a 
month,  for  inside  of  two  weeks  the  whole 
school  was  talkin’  so  dummed  nautical  it 
busted  up  the  class  in  English  liter’ture  and 
they  fired  me  out  for  fear  o’  wreckin’  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  whole  bloomin’  passenger  list. 

.  .  .  I’ve  just  simply  got  to  go  to  sea,”  he 
concludes.  “I’m  called.” 

“I’m  under  the  idee  that  ycu'vc  been 
readin’  somethin’  that  didn’t  agree  with  you,” 
I  says,  kinder  thoughtful.  “This  ’ere  sail- 
orin’  life  ain’t  quite  such  a  bunch  of  primroses 
as  you’d  imagine;  there’s  consider’ble  many 
nettles  in  yer  bouquet.” 

“D’ye  ever  foller  the  sea?”  he  inquires 
eager-like. 

“Some,”  I  replies,  lyin’  like  a  circus  press 
agent,  for  I  ain’t  never  follered  it  farther  from 

land  than  up  the  Sound  to  Boston - and 

peeled  p’taters  all  the  way  up  to  pay  my 
passage.  “Some.” 

“Where  away?”  he  comes  back,  more 
eager  than  before. 

“.\w,  down  on  the  Spanish  Main,”  I  says, 
thinkin’  I  might  just  as  well  lay  it  on  thick  as 
long  as  I’d  committed  myself.  “Down  the 
Spanish  Main  a-piratin’  and  lookin’  for  one  of 
them  old  galleons  that  was  wrecked  on  the 
Bahama  keys  five  er  six  hundred  years  ago.” 

“Oh  Lord!”  he  ga^s,  his  eyes  sparklin’ 
and  his  mouth  waterin’  at  the  thought  of  such 
a  trip.  “A  real  pirate!  And  did  ye  bring 
back  any  of  the  gold?” 

“Not  one  green-crusted  doub¬ 
loon,”  I  says  sadly. 

“  Er  no  pieces  of  eight  ?” 

“Not  one  piece  of  eight,”  I 
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whenever  the  vessel 
sinks.  No  more  salt 
water  sailin’  for  mine.” 

“Say,”  says  the  kid, 
his  little,  wizened  face 
lightin’  up  until  the  freckles  stood  out  like 
new  pennies,  “take  me  along  with  ye?  I’ve 
got  most  a  hundred  dollars  saved  up  in  my 
bank  at  the  house,”  he  continues,  seein’  great 
disapproval  in  my  demeanor,  “and  we’ll  all 
ship  together  an’  you  can  learn  me  the 
trade.” 

I  looked  at  Joe,  and  he  returned  the  look, 
but  with  more  enthusiasm  than  I  liked  to  see 
in  a  feller  who’s  as  honest  as  Joe. 

“What  d’ye  think  of  it?”  I  inquires,  fig- 
gerin’  that  we  might  get  away  with  one  square 


droolin’  out  of  his  mouth  like  a  pig  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  trough. 

The  kid  went  back  to  his  oxen,  unhooked 
them  from  the  stone-boat,  and  after  a  lot  of 
strange,  salt-sea  exclamations  and  orders,  got 
them  bows  up  to  the  wind,  as  you  mig  t  say, 
and  started  them  off  on  a  deep-sea  roll  across 
the  troubled  waves  of  plowed  ground  toward 
the  house.  Joe  and  I  sot  down  in  the 
shade  again  and  begun  makin’  cal’lations  in 
higher  mathematics  in  which  the  hundred  cut 
consider’ble  importance. 

“I  dunno’s  the  law  could  look  at  it  in  the 
light  of  mayhem — this  bitin’  off  his  tinan- 
dal  support  ain’t  quite  like  removin’  an 
ear  or  a  leg,”  says  Joe,  in  deep  thought,  “nor 
yet  arson,  although  w'e  kinder  expect  to 


“when  1  GROW  UP  IME  COIN  TO  BE  A  DETECTIV  AN  ILE  HUNT  YOU  DOWN  AN  TARE  YOU 

LIH  FROM  LIH.” 


meal  at  least  before  we  could  escape  from 
this  adventurous  little  cuss.  “What  d’ye 
think  ?  ” 

“It’s  feasible,”  he  responds — and  I  could 
see  him  countin’  over  on  his  fingers  what  his 
share  of  the  hundred  would  be — “perfectly 
feasible;  but  mebbe  his  old  man’d  interfere.” 

“I  wouldn’t  tell  ’im,”  the  would-be  salt 
breaks  in.  “I’d  nm  away.” 

Just  then  we  heard  a  blast  on  a  tin  horn 
from  the  direction  of  the  house. 

“  It’s  mess-time,”  the  kid  says,  makin’  up  a 
face,  “and  prob’bly  nothin’  to  eat  but  chicken 
and  dumplin’s  an’  mashed  p’taters  an’ 
mebbe  apple  pie  to  finish  off  with.  No  real 
man’s  fe^  like  salt  boss  an’  sea  biscuits — 
an’  plum  duff ;  nothin’  substantial.  You  wait 
here  until  I  get  back.” 

“And  don’t  forget  a  couple  of  shipwrecked 
mariners  while  you’re  discussin’  that  miser’- 
ble  chicken  and  fixin’s,”  says  Joe,  the  water 


scorch  him  for  his  hundred;  nor  burglary, 
as  we  don’t  intend  to  use  a  jimmy  on  him. 
Mebbe  it  might  come  under  the  excise  law  in 
regards  to  sellin’  gold  bricks  to  minors.  I 
dunno;  it’s  too  deep  for  me;  you  figger  it  out 
to  suit  yourself,”  and,  turnin’  over  w'ith  his 
face  to  the  wall,  he  dropped  off  to  sleep  as 
calm  as  if  he  hadn’t  just  b^n  schemin’  to  de¬ 
fraud  a  fourteen-year-old  infant  out  of  his 
hard-earned  savin’s. 

I  reckon  I’d  sot  there  endin’  that  money 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
over  the  wall  scrabbled  a  man  of  fifty  or 
fifty-five,  with  so  many  whiskers  growin’  out 
of  his  face  he  made  me  think  of  a  bull 
terrier  lookin’  through  a  hole  in  a  fur  rug. 

“So  you’re  the  bloody 
pirates  from  the  Spanish 
Main?”  he  says,  kinder 
sarcastic,  leanin’  on  a 
four-foot  length  of  round 
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maple  firewood  he’d  brought  with  him. 
“  You’re  the  pair  of  miser’ble,  lyin’,  low-down, 
bam-bumin’,  deep-sea  boss  thieves” — which 
last  I  thought  was  consider’ble  far-fetched, 
as  I  never  heard  of  a  boss  thief  at  sea — “who 
are  tryin’  to  wean  my  boy  away  from  a 
peaceful  home  on  the  farm  to  foller  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  a  couple  of  tramp  sailors — and  all 
for  a  measly  dollar  or  two  ?  ”  ' 

“My  friend,”  I  says,  gently  kickin’  Joe  and 
risin’  to  my  feet  so’s  he  could  see  what  manner 
of  man  he  was  bangin’  such  heavy  names  on, 
“hard  words  don’t  break  no  bones,  but 
sometimes  they’ll  lead  up  mighty  close  to 
it.  This  seems  to  be  a  public  highway,  and 
I’d  awfully  hate  to  lift  you  up  in  one  hand 
and  take  you  apart  like  a  nickel  alarm  clock; 
it’d  expose  your  works  .  .  .  and  mebbe 

you’ve  got  a  skeleton  in  your  closet  you 
wouldn’t  want  brought  to  light.  My  pardner 
and  I,”  I  continues,  slowly  flexing  my  mus¬ 
cles  so’s  he  could  see  my  chest  development, 
“are  just  plain,  ever’day  men.  A  hundred 
dollars  looks  to  us  to  be  about  the  valuation  of 
this  whole  dummed  country.  And  when  in 
the  course  of  human  events,”  quotin’  from 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  “a  hundred 
long  green  is  practically  pushed  at  us,  without 
any  effort  of  our  own,  it’s  ag’inst  all  prece¬ 
dents  to  dodge  it.” 

“Have  ye  ever  been  to  sea?”  he  queries. 

“Never,”  I  rejoins.  “Never  beyond  three 
miles  from  shore.” 

“Dunno  nothin’  about  it,  hay?” 

“Not  one  dummed  thing — and  ain’t  hank¬ 
erin’  to  learn.” 

“.\nd  ye  ain’t  plottin’  to  take  my  boy  away 
to  some  furrin  land  and  desert  ’im  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  plot,”  I  affirms  eamest-like. 

“I  dunno — I  dunno,”  he  says,  shakin’  his 
head  and  seemin’  to  sink  into  a  dark  brown 
study.  “  I  come  down  here  from  bearin’  Bub 
drivel  on  about  two  pirates  he’d  seen  this 
mornin’,  thoroughly  warmed  up  to  wear  this 
stick  out  on  ye — but  mebbe  it’s  providential. 
That  boy’s  got  the  salt  sea  soaked  into  him 
so  mighty  bad  that  ever’  time  he  washes  his 
face  in  the  basin  the  water  turns  to  brine. 
His  room  looks  like  a  water-front  junk  shop, 
and  he  sleeps  on  a  shelf  ruther  than  a  go<^ 
feather  tick;  reads  Capt’n  Mayne  Reid  and 
Clark  Russell  oftener  than  he  does  his  Bible, 
and  got  ever’  dam  cow  on 
the  place  so  she’ll  come 
sooner  at  the  call  of  ‘  On 
deck  ’  than  the  good  old- 
m  fashioned ‘Co-boss.’” 


“  WTiy  don’t  ye  let  him 
have  some  of  the  pleas- 
ures  of  tar  on  his  hands 
and  bmises  on  his  body,  W 
then?”  I  inquiries,  with 
consider’ble  int’rest.  “I’ve  had  the  bringin’ 
up  of  three  kids  in  my  time.” — Lord,  but 
how  I  can  lie  when  I’ve  got  a  good  subject  to 
practice  on! — “One  of  ’em  wanted  to  be  a 
soldier,  one  a  railroad  brakeman,  and  one  a 
minister.  They  all  repented,  however — all 
except  the  railroader — and  are  now  follerin’ 
peaceful  and  contented  lives  far  removed  from 
contaminatin’  influences.  Nothin’,”  I  says, 
“tends  to  wean  a  young  feller  from  mistaken 
idees  quite  as  much  as  to  find  out  that  the 
insides  of  books  are  just  readin’  matter — 
and  not  facts.” 

“B’  jinks!”  he  exclaims,  slappin’  his 
homy  old  hand  down  on  the  leg  of  his  eighty- 
cent  pants,  “b’  jinks,  I  b’lieve  you’re  right! 
I’ll  let  ’im  mn  away  with  ye  if  ye  think  ye  can 
cure  ’im.” 

“Ciu-e  him!”  I  retorts.  “Cure  him! 
Why,  man  alive,  inside  of  a  month  he’ll  be  so 
dummed  glad  to  come  crawlin’  up  over  the 
kitchen  roof  to  his  own  little  bedroom — unbe¬ 
knownst  to  you — that  he’ll  never  read  nothin’ 
again  but  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Cure  him!  If  Joe  and'I  can’t  w’ork  a  com¬ 
plete  reformation  inside  of  his  little  carcass. 
I’ll  come  back  here  some  day  and  let  ye  use 
up  a  whole  cord  of  just  such  sticks  as  you’re 
holdin’  now — and  never  make  a  kick.” 

“  B’  gum,  it’s  a  go!  ”  he  says.  “  I’ll  let  him 
sneak  away  just  as  soon  as  it’s  dark  and  he's 
drove  the  cows  up.” 

“  How  about  the  hundred  ?  ”  I  queries  inter¬ 
ested-like.  “We  can’t  go  into  the  tutorin’ 
business  without  proper  remooneration. 
Knowledge  costs  money,  ye  know.” 

He  hung  off  like  blazes  on  lettin’  the  kid 
abscond  with  all  his  savin’s;  wanted  to  cut 
’em  in  half — farmers  are  dreadful  tight  when 
it  comes  to  loosenin’  up;  but  at  last  I  brought 
him  round  to  my  way  of  thinkin’,  and  he 
sneaked  back  toward  the  house,  leavin’  his 
maple  club  behind  him.  And  as  he  went  out 
of  sight,  I  couldn’t  help  thinkin’  of  the  feller 
in  the  Scriptures  who’d  “come  to  scoff  and 
remained  to  pray.” 

About  two  o’clock — I  know  Joe  and  I  was 
gettin’  down  to  the  “died-of-starvation”  par¬ 
agraph — over  the  wall  dumb  the  little  freckle- 
face  with  enough  chicken,  boiled  ham,  bread, 
and  apple  pie  to  last  us  frugal  feeders  three 
meals.  It  didn’t,  though;  both  of  us  bein’ 
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opposed  to  runnin’  any  unnecessary 
chances,  we  et  it  all  at  one  settin’ 
to  get  it  out  the  way.  All  the  time 
we  were  eatin’,  the  little  cuss  sot 
there  and  watched  every  mouthful 
as  we  threw  it  down  our  hatchways,  wonder¬ 
in’,  I  s’pose,  if  we  had  holler  legs. 

“D’ye  meet  up  with  paw?”  he  inquires, 
as  I  got  to  my  feet  to  sort  o’  give  the  food  an 
opportunity  to  settle. 

“We  did  not''  I  says,  still  stickin’  to  the 
untruth.  “If  we  had,  I’d  been  tempted  to 
hang  him  at  the  yardarm  for  denyin’  a  young 
feller  of  your  abilities  the  chance  to  lay  aloft 
and  ^lice  the  anchor  cable.” 

“And  I  can  have  figgers  tattooed  on  my 
arms?”  he  says. 

“You  can,”  I  responds,  without  smilin’. 
“Inside  of  two  voyages  you’ll  look  like  the 
comic  sheet  of  a  Sunday  paper.” 

“And  a  cutlass  and  a  brace  of  trusty  pistols 
in  a  belt  round  my  waist?” 

“Surest  thing  you  know,”  I  answers. 
“But  cutlasses  ain’t  considered  quite  the 
resher-shay  thing  aboard  real  up-to-date 
pirate  ships  any  more.  The  rollin’-pin  or 
a  marline  spike  comes  nearer  to  maintainin’ 
discipline.  But  still,”  I  continues,  noticin’ 
his  chin  drop  a  mite,  “if  you  feel  inclined  to 
cutlasses,  I  don’t  see  any  great  objection  to 
your  ^rtin’  one.” 

“I  think  I’d  ruther,”  he  says,  chirkin’  up; 
“it  seems  to  be  a  fav’rite  weapon  in  ‘Treasure 
Island’  and  ‘Capt’n  Kidd.’” 

“All  right,”  I  says.  “The  cutlass  for 
youm.” 

“When  do  we  start?”  he  interrogates. 

“Just  as  soon  as  it  gets  dusky  enough  for 
you  to  abscond  with  the  savin’s  bank,”  I 
rejoins. 

“You’ll  have  to  lay  low,”  he  says,  “or 
pop’ll  likely  get  ye.” 

“Don’t  worry  about  us,  son,”  I  returns. 
“When  an  old  farmer  can  locate  a  couple  of 
fellers  who’ve  spent  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  layin’  low  from  pirates,  cannibals,  po¬ 
licemen,  and  other  camivory,  he’s  got  to  use 
a  diamond  drill  and  a  stick  of  dynamite.” 

He  beat  it  back  to  the  house,  and  he’d  no 
more’n  got  out  of  sight  than  the  old  farmer’s 
head  jxjpped  up  over  the  wall  behind  us. 

“I’ve  heard  of  some  mighty  liars  in  my 
life,”  he  says  with  a  grin;  “read  about  Ana¬ 
nias  an’  Sapphiry  in  the  Scriptures,  also  ‘  Gul¬ 
liver’s  Travels’  an’  ‘Baron  Munchausen.’ 
But,  b’  gosh,  you’ve  got  ’em  skun  down  to 
the  bone!  An’  that  little  cuss  o’  mine  be¬ 


lieved  it.  I’m  dummed  if  I  ain’t 
ashamed  of  him.  To  think  o’  him  • 
laborin’  through  life  with  a  cutlash 
tied  to  his  side.  Why,  a  knife  an’ 
fork  comes  pretty  near  lamin’  him, 
as  it  is.  Gee,  but  I  could  laugh  if  this  bring- 
in’  up  a  dum  fool  wa’n’t  such  a  serious 
matter!” 

“He’ll  have  different  idees  inside  of  thirty 
days,”  I  says,  real  confident,  and  after  a  little 
longer  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  betwixt 
us  three,  the  old  farmer  went  prowlin’  back 
along  the  wall,  while  Joe  and  I  crept  farther 
into  the  alders  and  drifted  off  into  the  sweet 
slumbers  induced  by  a  full  stomach. 

It  was  well  into  dusk  when  we  woke  up, 
and  I  don’t  suppose  we’d  done  so  then  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  our  new  apprentice  to  the 
sailin’  business.  First,  I  felt  somethin’ 
shakin’  my  shoulder  excited-like,  and  then 
I  heard  a  shrill  whisper  orderin’,  “All  hands 
on  deck.”  Joe  and  I  sot  up  in  the  grass,  at 
first  kinder  puzzled  at  this  unwarranted  dis¬ 
turbance;  then  my  memory  went  back  with 
a  jerk  to  what  we  were  supposed  to  be,  and 
I  got  to  my  feet  with  an  “Aye,  aye,  sir.” 

There  was  the  new  recruit,  loaded  down 
with  a  big  package  of  half-dime  novels,  an 
old  Civil  War  haversack  full  of  junk,  and 
a  musket  of  the  vintage  of  1812,  I  should 
judge,  not  to  mention  a  bundle  of  provisions 
and  the  bank — the  only  real  sensible  things  in 
the  outfit. 

“Lord,  but  I’d  hate  to  have  any  of  our 
friends  meet  up  with  us  and  this  ’ere  freak 
combination,”  whispers  Joe  to  me  on  the  side. 

“We’ll  lose  all  them  accessories  in  the  first 
freight  car,”  I  whispers  back.  “Let  ’im  go, 
but  don’t  offer  to  carry  anythin’  but  the  f^- 
der — or  the  bank.” 

From  the  turnpike  we  waded  through  the 
fields  until  we  struck  the  railroad  track,  and 
durin’  the  hours  to  midnight  we  kept  pretty 
steady  poundin’  cinders  until  we  come  to 
a  waterin’  tank  where  I  knew  somethin’  in 
the  way  of  rollin’  stock  would  have  to  stop 
before  daybreak.  We  skirted  the  tank  in 
order  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  pump  man, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  it  found 
a  pretty  decent  restin’  place  in  a  big  heap 
of  ties  alongside  the  track.  The  would-be 
sailor  was  all  in.  I  s’pose  he’d  never  been 
outdoors  a  whole  night  before  in  all  his  short 
life,  for  no  sooner  h^  we  hit  the  timber  than 
he  slumped  down,  and  inside  of  fifty  seconds 
was  as  sound  asleep  as  if  he’d  been  struck 
with  a  brick. 


he’d  ’a’  hade  a  grand  pirate,”  joe  says  softly. 


An  hour  later  along  rolled  a  string  of  bo.Y 
cars,  and  I  shook  the  kid  awake.  He  was 
crossgrained  as  thunder  to  have  his  rest 
busted  into  so  unceremoniously,  but  with 
a  few  soothin’  words  concernin’  eight  bells 
and  the  dog  watch  he  got  over  it,  and  we  all 
three  streaked  it  for  an  open  side  door  of  an 
empty  grain  car.  Then  I  induced  him  to 
shed  the  haversack  and  other  scrap, 
and  in  ten  minutes  more  he  was 
off  again  to  sleep,  while  Joe  and  I 
set  danglin’  our  feet  out  the  door, 
eatin’,  and  figgerin’  out  a  cam¬ 


paign  so’s  he’d  have  somethin’  to  talk  about 
when  he  got  back  home. 

Near  daylight  we  rumbled  over  the  frogs 
and  switches  into  a  town  of  some  size.  The 
kid  had  had  his  sleep  out  and  was  wide 
awake,  but  mighty  stiff  from  sleepin’  on  the 
floor.  We  got  out  and  took  to  a  lumber  yard 
near  the  tracks.  Then  I  got  a  couple  of  big 
rocks  and  soon  put  the  bank  in  the 
receiver’s  hands — which  was  me. 
It  was  all  in  nickels,  quarters, 
halves,  and  four  ten-dollar  gold 
pieces,  which  the  kid  said  had  been 
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given  to  him  on  different  Christ¬ 
mases  for  bein’  a  good  boy.  Lord, 
but  I  would  ’a’  b^n  good  all  the 
days  of  my  life  at  ten  per  goodness! 

While  I  was  busy  in  the  treasury 
department,  all  at  once  the  kid  set  up  an 
awdul  wail.  He’d  missed  his  outfit.  There 
was  no  use  of  weepin’  over  anythin’  as 
thoroughly  lost  as  that  was,  though,  for  the 
car  was  five  miles  in  the  country  by  that  time 
— and  still  goin’.  So  Joe  took  it  upon  himself 
to  do  the  smooth  act,  while  I  cantered  up  into 
the  town  to  buy  a  few  eatables  to  take  the 
place  of  the  renmants  we’d  left  aboard  the 
freight. 

I  sa’ntered  up  into  the  main  street  of  the 
place — if  I  hadn’t  ’a’  had  somethin’  near 
a  hundred  good  iron  men  in  my  duds,  I’d 
’a’  said  “sneaked.”  But  money  don’t  sneak; 
it  walks  bold-like,  with  its  chest  thrown  out 
and  head  aloft.  Almost  the  first  fact  I  run 
across  was  that  this  was  a  canal  town. 
I  strolled  out  on  to  a  bridge  spannin’  the  big 
ditch,  and,  leanin’  my  elbows  on  the  rail 
alongside  another  loafer,  got  real  int’rested 
in  watchin’  ’em  float  a  big  canaler  through 
the  locks  from  the  lower  level. 

“Where  is  she  bound?”  I  inquires  of  my 
neighbor. 

“  Buffalo,”  he  responds. 

“How  far?”  I  asks  again. 

“Hunderd  an’  thirty  miles,”  he  says. 

“Uhuh,”  I  mumbles,  and  fell  to  ponderin’ 
deep. 

I  watched  the  operation  of  floodin’  the 
lock  for  a  few  minutes,  and  strolled  off  the 
bridge  down  to  a  grocery  store  where  I  in¬ 
vested  a  trifle  in  eatables;  after  which  festive 
expenditure  I  made  my  way  back  to  the 
lumber  yard,  still  thinkin’  deep. 

“Son,”  I  says,  after  breakin’  open  a  can 
of  beans  with  my  jackknife,  “nothin’  but 
Providence  has  b^n  guidin’  our  wanderin’ 
footsteps  up  to  now — nothin’  but  Providence. 
Here’s  an  opportunity  right  at  hand  for  be- 
ginnin’  your  initiation  into  the  noble  guild  of 
piratin’.  It’d  never  do,”  I  continues,  munch- 
in’  away  at  a  handful  of  crackers,  “to  start 
you  at  any  place  above  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  purfession,  for  the  first  thing  you  know 
you’d  be  a  first  mate,  er  mebbe  a  capt’n, 
without  any  idee  of  the  primary  class  in 
takin’  a  vessel.  D’ye  get  my 
meanin’?” 

“  Aye,  aye,  sir!  ”  he  replies,  touch- 
in’  his  little  flat  cap  in  true  naval 
style. 


“One  of  the  greatest  waterways 
on  earth  trickles  through  this  ’ere 
town,”  I  says,  “straight  up  to 
Buffalo  and  the  Great  Lakes.  And 
it  occurs  to  me,”  I  continues,  sinkin’ 
my  voice  down  to  a  meller  basso  profundo, 
“that  right  here,  where  there  ain’t  no  coral 
reefs  or  uncharted  rocks  to  wreck  a  vessel  on, 
is  the  proper  place  to  begin  your  education  in 
marine  navigation.” 

Lord,  but  how  he  did  brighten  up  at  the 
idee  he  was  so  dummed  near  to  realizin’  the 
dreams  of  his  nights  and  days  on  the  farm! 

“After  we’ve  et,”  I  says,  “we’ll  go  up  and 
make  arrangements  about  shippin’.” 

When  all  three  of  us  got  out  on  the  bridge 
so’s  we  could  get  a  go^  view  of  the  boat, 
which  was  still  in  the  lock,  you  ought  to  seen 
his  eyes  bug  out.  I  reckon  it  was  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he’d  seen  anythin’  on  the  water 
bigger’n  a  wash-tub  or  a  raft  in  a  swamp, 
I  let  him  soak  it  in  for  a  while,  and,  leavin’ 
Joe  to  act  as  his  guardian,  went  off  down  the 
tow-path  to  where  the  owner  of  the  scow  was 
,scrappin’  with  the  lock-keeper  over  the  fee. 

“Hay,”  I  says,  pullin’  out  a  couple  of 
Pittsburg  stogies  and  passin’  one  across  to 
him,  “d’ye  want  to  take  a  couple  of  passen¬ 
gers  who’ll  pay  their  fare  and  one  who’ll 
work  his  passage  up  Buffalo  way?” 

“Just  as  soon,”  he  returns,  “providin’ 
I  get  the  cash  in  hand.” 

“.\nd  keep  in  mind,”  I  says,  “that  this 
’ere  craft  is  a-smugglin’  a  mighty  valuable 
cargo  over  into  Canady  under  the  very  eyes 
of  the  revenue  officers,  and  that  the  crew, 
masts,  sails,  and  other  raffle  is  waitin’  impa¬ 
tiently  on  the  Buffalo  docks  all  ready  to  shove 
into  her — and  away  across  the  boundin’ 
waves  she  scoots  to  some  northern  port  where 
you’re  to  take  on  a  load  of  French  brandy 
and  laces  to  smuggle  back.  Can  you  remem¬ 
ber  all  that?” 

“Say,  what  kind  of  talk  is  this  you’re  givin’ 
me?”  he  says,  lookin’  at  me  as  if  he  thought 
I  had  a  flock  of  crows  roostin’  in  my  cupola. 
“Th’  Clarissy  B.  never  had  a  piece  of  canvas 
bigger’n  an  awnin’  on  her  deck  since  her  keel 
was  laid,  fifteen  year  ago  cornin’  March; 
couldn’t  go  faster’n  two  miles  an  hour  ’nless 
she  was  towed  by  a  locomotive,  and  never  car¬ 
ried  anythin’  better’n  a  load  of  grain  or  lum¬ 
ber  in  all  her  water-soaked  days.” 

Then  I  had  to  explain  the  method 
in  my  madness,  and  I  thought  he’d 
tumble  off  the  towpath  into  the 
drink — he  was  so  tickled. 
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“Shipmates,”  I  says,  after  I’d 
got  back  on  the  bridge  where  Joe 
and  the  kid  was  waitin’,  “we’re  in 
luck;  but  we’ll  have  to  keep  our 
tongues  close  reefed,  for  this  old 
feller’s  violatin’  the  law  in  more’n  a  thousand 
respects.”  And  then  I  laid  it  on  so  thick 
that  I  could  see  Joe  more’n  half  believed  it. 

After  the  old  barge  had  got  up  to  the  upper 
level,  we  went  down,  and  while  a  span  of 
measly-lookin’  mules  was  bein’  hitched  on  to 
the  towline,  I  took  Joe  and  the  kid  aboard 
and  introduced  them.  1  thought  the  old 
cuss’d  have  a  paralytic  stroke  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  kid’s  get-up;  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  get  away  with  it  in  time  to  inject  a  lot 
of  deep-sea  words  into  the  conversation,  after 
which  he  took  him  up  on  the  towpath,  and, 
handin’  him  the  lines  and  a  gad  with  a  lash 
ten  foot  long,  started  him  on  his  way  to 
commandin’  an  ocean  scourge  some  ways  in 
the  future. 

Anybody  who’s  troubled  with  a  restless 
spirit  ought  to  take  passage  on  a  canaler. 
It’s  the  most  calm  and  peaceful  way  on 
the  earth  of  gettin’  somewhere.  No  bustle, 
no  rush,  no  cinders,  no  noise;  just  a  blissful 
slidin’  along  between  green  banks  so  soft  and 
easy  that  if  you  think  you’ve  missed  a  bit  of 
scenery,  you  can  look  back  an  hour  or  two 
later  and  take  another  view.  I  don’t  know 
when  I’ve  enjoyed  anythin’  quite  as  much  as 
I  did  the  ensuin’  four  days  a-lollin’  on  the 
deck  behind  the  cook-house — out  of  sight  of 
the  kid — playin’  seven-up  with  Joe  and  the 
old  man.  I’d  liked  to  seen  that  voyage  on 
the  Clarissy  B.  continued  until  the  final 
trump  blowed. 

But  after  the  third  day  the  kid  come 
aboard  in  the  evenin’  with  a  new  expression 
on  his  face  I  hadn’t  noticed  before — and  not 
one  dumed  nautical  word  out  of  him. 
I  watched  him  tenderin’  up  a  big  blister 
on  one  heel,  and  saw  he  needed  a  mental 
bracin’  up.  But  when  I  started  in  on  an 
imaginary  voyage  down  on  the  Gold  Coast 


after  p>earls  and  ivory,  he  didn’t  re¬ 
spond;  just  sot  and  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  thought  I  was  lyin’  for  my 
own  benefit  instead  of  his. 

All  the  next  day  I  could  hear 
him  talkin’  to  the  mules  in  anythin’  but  a 
complimentary  way;  and  when  he  sot  down 
to  his  supper  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  on 
the  evenin’  of  the  fourth,  if  I’ve  ever  read  of 
mutiny  aboard  ship,  that  little  cuss  had  it  in 
his  head  that  night. 

And  here’s  somethin’  a  grown  man  ought 
to  take  into  consideration  when  he’s  dealin’ 
with  a  boy:  He’s  an  unknown  quantity. 
Feelin’  secure  in  your  own  super’ority  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience,  you  let  matters  drift 
along,  knowin’  you  can  always  handle  him 
physically,  but,  like  a  few  million  other  durn 
fools  before  you,  never  takin’  into  consider¬ 
ation  that  he’s  got  a  brain  that’s  workin’ 
while  youm  is  sleepin’. 

I  hate  to  tell  this;  it  makes  me  feel  small 
and  insignificant  even  in  my  own  eyes.  But 
the  next  momin’  when  we  woke  up,  the  kid’s 
bunk  was  empty.  I  s’posed  he’d  gone  on 
deck;  but  when  I  went  to  draw  my  socks  on 
I  found  a  note  pinned  to  one  of  ’em  which 
read: 

•  You  ain’t  no  piruts.  '  Youre  nothin  but  A  bunch 
of  Liers  an  theeves.  Ive  got  My  munny  back  an 
more  to  pay  for  workin  fore  days.  Ime  goin  home 
an  you  can  go  too  Hel.  when  i  grow  Up  ime  goin  to 
be  a  Detecktiv  an  ile  hunt  you  down  an  tare  you  lim 
from  lim. 

I  looked  across  to  the  other  bunk,  where 
the  old  man  was  hustlin’  round  in  his  red 
flannel  under-duds  vainly  lookin’  for  the  shot- 
bag  of  small  change  he  always  carried — but 
wouldn’t  any  more — then  I  looked  moumful- 
like  at  Joe. 

“He’d  ’a’  made  a  grand  pirate,”  Joe  says 
softly. 

“He  would,”  I  responds  in  the  same  tone. 
“But  I  sincerely  hope  he’ll  never  grow  to 
detective  size.” 
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RS.  COTTER  went 
slowly  down  the 
stairs,  letting  a 
pleased,  possessive 
glance  rest  on  the 
harmonious  walls, 
the  excellent  carpet, 
the  handsome  front 
door,  with  its  heavy, 
polished  knob.  It 
was  a  dignified  little 
house,  and  her  step 
had  taken  on  a  cor¬ 
responding  dignity 
in  the  three  months 
of  her  ownership.  Whatever  Lucius  Cotter 
had  lacked  of  generosity,  kindliness,  or 
any  of  the  open-hearted  virtues,  he  had 
more  than  ma!de  up  in  the  hour  when  he 
changed  Mrs.  Cotter  from  a  harassed, 
scrimped  wife,  in  deadly  terror  of  the  future, 
to  a  well-to-do,  almost  prosperous,  widow. 

The  bewilderment  of  that  change  was  on 
her  still,  just  under  the  complacency  of  her 
serene  gaze.  Sometimes,  even  yet,  she  could 
bum  with  hot  anger  for  the  years  of  sordid 
ugliness,  the  pinched,  starved  life  to  which 
she  had  been  so  needlessly  held  down.  She 
wore  no  crape  for  Lucius  Cotter,  and  her 
mouth  hardened  at  the  sight  of  his  name. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  satisfaction  and  a  vast, 
heavenly  relief  were  her  daily  mood.  The 
sound  of  the  well-cut  gowns  that  had  replaced 
the  old,  makeshift  waists  and  skirts  of  the 
past  twenty  years  was  sweet  in  her  ears  every 
morning  and  evening.  She  even  enjoyed 
her  added  weight:  it  seemed  like  an  integral 
part  of  her  new  solidity  of  position. 

The  going  out  of  Lucius  Cotter  had  been 
as  sordid  and  belittling  as  most  of  his  earthly 
acts.  One  normal  human  enjoyment  had 


been  left  open  to  him,  but  even  that  he  could 
not  take  generously.  Since  a  good  fishing 
boat  cost  money,  he  must  needs  hire  an  old 
one,  as  battered  and  dissolute  as  the  luckless 
mariner  that  came  with  it.  The  storm  had 
cast  the  body  of  the  old  sailor  on  the  beach 
long  before  the  boat  was  found,  far  out  at 
sea,  bottom  up.  Cotter’s  body  had  not  re¬ 
turned  from  the  deep — to  save  funeral  ex¬ 
penses,  her  friends  intimated.  No  matter 
how  forlorn  the  boarding  house  in  which  she 
was  submerged,  Mrs.  Cotter  always  had 
friends. 

The  shock  and  horror  that  might  have 
passed  for  grief  vanished  in  the  hour  when 
the  amazing  tale  of  his  wealth  was  patiently 
told  and  retold  to  her  unbelieving  ears.  She 
had  prayed  that  there  might  be  one  hundred 
dollars  somewhere,  to  help  her  “get  started.” 
When,  after  opening  a  safe-dep>osit  box,  her 
lawyer  had  placed  a  pap>er  before  her,  her 
glance  had  leaped  to  the  final  sum  at  the 
bottom,  and  she  had  said,  “Only  sixty 
dollars?”  disappointedly,  yet  with  a  measure 
of  relief  for  even  that. 

“Sixty  thousand  dollars,  Mrs.  Cotter,”  had 
been  the  solemn  answer. 

She  had  fainted  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life.  The  possessor  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars  in  first-class  securities  can  afford  to 
faint.  She  spent  a  day  in  bed — not  a  day  of 
peace  or  rejoicing,  but  twenty-four  hours  of 
hot,  seething  wrath  against  the  man  whom 
she  had  been  forgiving  for  twenty  years  in 
pity  for  his  dire  struggle.  She  haid  forgiven 
him  many  things — not  tangible  sins,  but 
slights,  hardnesses,  suspicions,  unlovelinesses 
that  hurt  worse  than  crimes;  forgiven  them 
generously  because  he  “did  have  such  a  hard 
time.”  She  had  felt  apologetic  that  her 
power  to  help  lay  only  in  going  without,  and 
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had  gone  without  to  the  very  limits  of  human 
decency.  Now  the  forgiveness  of  twenty 
years  was  stripped  away,  and  all  the  old 
slights  and  deprivations  rose  up  as  though 
they  had  never  known  burial.  She  was  angry 
for  every  time  that  she  had  had  a  right  to 
anger,  but  had  let  it  go. 

And  for  the  first  time  she  realized  that  she 
had  always  been  afraid  of  Lucius  Cotter — 
not  because  he  could  and  did  wound  her,  but 
because  instinct  had  recognized  something 
unknown  and  concealed  from  her.  Here  at 
last  it  was,  his  secret:  sixty  thousand  dollars 
wrung  from  their  flesh -and-blood  lives.  “I 
could  never  be  afraid  of  him  again,”  she 
realized,  with  fierce  contempt. 

The  next  day  she  crept  out  into  the  sun¬ 
shine,  feeble  and  wan,  and  wondering  if  she 
could  get  to  the  comer  and  back.  Halfway 
there,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  she 
could  have  a  new  pair  of  gloves  if  she  chose — 
that  her  darned  and  redamed  finger-tips  need 
no  longer  be  curled  shamedly  into  her  palm. 
Her  shoulders  straightened,  and  her  step 
quickened.  When  she  came  back  from  the 
shops,  three  hours  later,  she  had  bought  a 
complete  outfit  of  apparel,  and  she  looked 
ten  years  younger.  Her  eyes  kept  turning  to 
her  smooth,  whole  gloves  with  a  wondering 
satisfaction  that  was  almost  childish.  Now, 
three  months  later,  they  often  carried  the 
same  look. 

A  middle-aged  woman,  shabbily  dressed 
and  nervous,  with  an  agent’s  bundle  on  her 
knees,  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  little  drawing¬ 
room.  Mrs.  Cotter  gave  the  window  shades 
and  the  flowers  on  the  center  table  a  thought¬ 
ful  touch  or  two  before  she  settled  down  and 
faced  her  visitor.  Her  smile  was  friendly. 

“What  is  it  you  have?”  she  asked. 

The  woman  explained,  awkwardly,  the 
great  worth  of  the  volumes  she  displayed, 
and  the  remarkably  low  terms  on  which  they 
could  be  secured.  She  was  obviously  new 
at  her  work;  her  hands  trembled  painfully. 

“I  might  be  doing  that  now,”  thought  Mrs. 
Cotter,  and  bought  generously.  Her  hands 
pressed  the  other  woman’s  as  she  opened  the 
front  door  for  her. 

“Come  back  if  you  need  a  friend,”  she 
said.  “I  hope  you  will  get  on.” 

“Ah,  if  others  were  like  you!”  was  the  im¬ 
pulsive  answer. 

In  the  happiness  of  the  moment,  Mrs. 
Cotter  lingered  at  the  door,  smiling  at  the 
winter  brightness,  at  the  beautiful,  clean, 
orderly  life  that  had  been  given  her,  at  the 


marvel  of  being  able  to  help.  A  boy  mounted 
the  steps  with  a  telegram,  and  she  signed  for 
it  and  went  in  with  the  smile  still  reflected  in 
her  eyes,  though  it  changed  to  a  look  of 
surprise  when  she  saw  that  the  message  had 
been  sent  on  from  her  old  boarding  house. 
Surely  every  one  who  knew  her  knew  of  her 
wonderful  change  of  address! 

There  were  two  words  inside,  and  a  signa¬ 
ture.  Mrs.  Cotter  grew  deadly  white  and 
groped  her  way  into  the  nearest  chair.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  opened  her  eyes  and  read  the 
message  again: 

“S^e.  Seventeenth.  Lucius  Cotter.”  It 
was  dated  from  Fayal. 

“What  does  it  mean?”  she  gasped. 
“  What  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

No  other  man  bore  that  name.  And  yet 
it  was  three  months  since  an  ancient  sail¬ 
boat  had  been  found,  bottom  up,  on  the 
Atlantic.  “What  does  it  mean?”  she  still 
cried,  long  after  she  had  realized  what  it  must 
mean:  that  her  husband,  Lucius  Cotter,  was 
alive  and  was  coming  home.  That  “seven¬ 
teenth”  no  doubt  stood  for  the  day  of  his 
ship’s  arrival.  The  parsimony  that  left  her 
to  guess  his  meaning  even  in  the  hour  of  his 
rising  from  the  dead  brought  back  a  wave  of 
sickening  anger,  the  anger  of  that  first  day. 
She  went  upstairs  slowly  and  heavily,  like  an 
old  woman,  for  the  tet  time  wholly  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  surroundings. 

For  three  days  she  told  no  one.  Then  she 
went  to  her  lawyer’s  office  and  silently  laid 
the  message  on  the  desk  before  him.  He, 
too,  exclaimed,  “What  does  it  mean?”  in  his 
first  protest  against  the  astounding  truth.  He 
had  known  her  for  years,  and  wasted  no 
breath  on  congratulations  when  the  fact  had 
been  accepted. 

“What  shall  you  do?”  he  asked.  “I  will 
go  up  and  meet  the  steamer,”  he  added  in 
pity  for  her  tragic  face. 

She  considered  that  a  moment.  “No,  I 
think  not,”  she  said  finally.  “I  am — think¬ 
ing.  I  have  to  make  up  my  mind.”  Her 
voice  was  so  quiet  that  he  was  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  a  sudden  flame  of  anger  in  her 
eyes.  It  blazed  there  silently,  yet  undis- 
guisedly,  for  a  moment  under  his  startled 
glance;  then  her  lids  fell,  and  she  rose. 
“Please  don’t  tell  a  soul  what  I  have  told 
you,”  she  said,  refolding  the  message  and 
placing  it  in  her  purse.  A  few  days  later  she 
wrote  him  to  reinforce  that  request:  no  one 
was  to  know  of  Lucius  Cotter’s  resurrection. 

In  the  period  that  elapsed  before  the  seven- 
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teenth,  Mrs.  Cotter  made  just  one  preparation 
for  her  husband’s  return:  she  ordered  a  very 
handsome  black  velvet  gown,  a  gown  dis¬ 
tinctly  beyond  her  means.  She  was  curiously 
still  these  days.  She  would  sit  for  hours 
motioalMs,  harmoniously  dressed,  an  open 
book  held  correctly  before  her:  she  might 
have  bem  a  lady  sitting  for  her  portrait, 
matronly  and  softly  grave,  so  long  as  her 
eyes  were  lowered.  Had  she  lifted  them  at 
such  times,  the  imaginary  painter  must  have 
shrunk  back:  the  sternness  of  their  just  anger 
pronounced  a  scorching  sentence.  - 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  came  on 
the  wings  of  an  icy  wind.  Mrs.  Cotter  went 
about  her  daily  avocations  just  as  usual,  ex¬ 
cept  that  she  did  not  leave  the  house.  No  one 
who  could  help  it  was  abroad  that  day,  and 
her  doorbell  did  not  ring.  Early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  she  lit  the  fire  in  the  little  drawing-room 
and  filled  a  bowl  on  the  center  table  with 
great  red  roses.  Then  she  went  upstairs  and 
put  on  her  new  velvet  gown.  It  swept  about 
her  imperiously  when  she  took  her  place  by 
the  fire;  wkh  her  right  hand  holding  a  book, 
the  wrist  supported  on  her  left  hand,  she  was 
more  than  ever  like  a  portrait  of  graceful 
maturity.  She  did  not  close  the  volume 
when  the  doorbell  rang,  nor  even  when  a 
voice  in  the  hall,  a  graceless  voice,  harsh  and 
high-pitched,  asked  if  Mrs.  Lucius  Cotter 
lived  there.  Apparently  the  faint  clatter  of 
the  rings  as  the  portihe  was  pushed  back  was 
the  first  sound  to  catch  her  attention.  Then 
she  lifted  her  head  and,  after  a  pause,  rose 
with  slow,  expressionless  courtesy.  ' 

Lucius  Cotter  had  halted  just  within  the 
portiire,  looking  at  her  bewilderedly,  half 
ready  to  apologize  for  a  mistake.  There  was 
little  trace  of  the  scarecrow  figure  he  had 
known'as  his  wife  in  the  rounded,  luxuriously 
clothed  figure  that  confronted  him.  Her 
face,  too,  showed  a  momentary  flicker  of 
doubt.  Her  husband  had  gone  away  frail 
and  small,  but  he  had  been  a  person  of  active 
middle  age.  Now,  three  months  later,  he 
was  an  old,  old  man,  lined  and  sunken,  his 
thin,  stiff  hair  dully  white,  his  shoulders 
dragging. 

“I — ”  he  began,  then  stopped,  staring 
helplessly. 

“You  wished  to  see  me?”  she  asked  with 
grave  courtesy.  The  movements  of  her  lips 
reassured  him. 

“Mary!  Don’t  you  know  me?”  he  came 
toward  her,  then  stopped,  obviously  fearing 
to  startle  her.  “Di^’t  you  get  my  mes¬ 


sage?”  The  moment  ofi  cOnsidaration  van¬ 
ished  in  qucrulousness. .  “Nice  welcome  I 
have  had,  after  all  I’ve  been  through,”  he 
complained. 

“I  think  there  is  some  mistake.”  The 
unrecognizing  politeness  of  her  quiet  voice 
transfixed  him.  “I  am  Mrs.  Lucius  Cotter. 
Were  you  expecting  to  find  some  one  here  ?” 

“Mary!”  he  stammered,  on  a  high  note  of 
bewilderment. 

“Mrs.  Cotter,”  she  corrected  him  with  a 
slight  em{>hasis.  He  looked  right  and  left, 
as  though  to  ask  if  he  were  sane.  The  simple 
luxury  of  the  room  seemed  to  strike  him 
helpless.”  >  . 

“Mar>',  Lam  your  husband,”  he  faltered. 

“  My  husband  was  drowned,  three  months 
ago,”  she  said.  > 

He  broke  in  eagerly.  “But  I  was  not 
drowned.  I  was’  pick^  up  by  a  schooner, 
after  hours  and  hours — oh,  such  horrors, 
Mary!  My  mind  utterly — ” 

“My  husband  was  drowned,’’  she  repeated 
sternly,  and  some  hint  of  her  meaning  reached 
him,  for  he  blanched,  putting  one  shaking 
hand  on  a  chair  for  support.  “  I  have  proofs 
that  he  is  dead.  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
they  are?”  .He  made  no  answer,  staring  at 
her  with  the  eyes  of  a  sick  old  man.  “He  is 
dead  because  of  his  sins:  they  killed  him. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  he  did?”  She  was  as 
quiet  and  inexorable  as  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  “He  starved  his  wife,  body  and  soul, 
for  twenty  years,  that  he  might  gratify  one 
mean,  little,  hidden  passion.  In  that  sense, 
he  was  unfaithful.  He  would  not  even  let 
her  have  a  child  because  it  would  take  money 
from  his  secret  vice,  from  his  mean  little 
passion.  Think  of  that — to  deny  her  every¬ 
thing  that  would  have  made  life  livable,  just 
for  the  joy  of  hoarding  what  he  did  not  use. 
He  cheated  and  despised  her.  And  so  he 
died.  It  was  the  only  reparation  he  could 
make.” 

She  turned  away  from  him,  seating  herself 
again  by  the  fire.  “The  person  you  are 
looking  for  is  not  here,”  she  said  with  terrible 
finality. 

She  did  not  look  up  until  she  heard  his 
hands  fumbling  at  the  portae.  He  was 
going  out:  the  drapery  fell  bdiind  the  white 
hair  and  bent  back  of  an  old  man. 

Mrs.  Cotter  settled  back  in  her  chair  as 
from  a  closed  topic;  but  her  stillness,  the 
almost  hypnotic  stillness  of  the  past  days, 
was  broken.  She  tried  in  .vain  to  regain  it: 
her  restless  hands  twisted  in  and  out  of  her 
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velvet  gown,  her  breath  caught  in  her  throat 
Finally  she  rose  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room,  at  first  with  an  attempt  at  quietude, 
then  nervously,  desperately.  When  darkness 
came,  she  lighted  all  the  lamps  and  drew  the 
curtains  against  the  icy  breath  of  the  closed 
windows.  There  was  still  anger  in  her  eyes, 
but  it  was  a  miserable,  tortured  anger  turned 
on  herself.  She  should  not  have  looked  at 
him  as  he  went  out:  all  had  been  well  and 
right  until  she  looked.  Wliat  if  he  did  have 
the  pitiful,  bent  back  of  an  old  man  ?  What 
was  it  to  her?  He  had  justly  died  for  his 
sins,  his  mean,  ugly  little  sins.  What  was  his 
suffering  to  the  suffering  of  all  her  maimed, 
starved  life?  And  yet — that  old,  old  back! 
She  pressed  her  palms  over  her  eyes  to  shut 
out  its  helpless  appeal,  its  sad  curve  of  defeat. 

“Ah,  but  think  of  those  years!”  she  goaded 
herself.  “And  how  I  forgave  and  forgave 
liecause  I  was  sorry!”  She  called  feverishly 
to  the  injuries  that  had  risen  to  accuse  him 
in  the  rage  of  her  discovery,  but  they 
answered  faintly,  feebly,  as  though  already 
they  were  creeping  underground.  That  old, 
old  back! 

“It  is  right,  it  is  judgment,”  she  sobbed 
against  her  own  swelling  pity. 

By  and  by  she  made  a  pretense  of  eating 
dinner  and  tried  to  steady  herself  with  small 
tasks,  but  her  hands  refused  to  obey.  Eight 


o’clock  and  nine  and  then  ten  found  her 
standing  in  the  cold  breath  of  the  window 
panes,  tense  with  listening.  At  last  it  came, 
a  slow,  faltering  step  outside.  She  opened 
the  front  door,  and  Lucius  Cotter  entered 
like  an  outcast  wraith. 

He  paused  just  inside  the  poriihre,  and  she 
turned  away  from  him  because  of  her  trem¬ 
bling  mouth. 

“I  haven’t  come  back  to  bother  you, 

Mar>' - ”  he  spoke  mechanically,  as  though 

he  were  too  old  or  too  tired  to  feel  very  much. 
“I’ve  met — the  Day  of  Judgment,  I  guess. 
I  haven’t  anything  to  say.  But — when  I 
came  out  of  the  hospital  over  there  and  re¬ 
membered  who  I  was,  they — made  up  a  purse 
to  take  me  home.  Just  enough,  you  see. 
So — I  haven’t  a  dollar.  I  have  been  walking 
the  streets  ever  since* I  left  here — Well,  I 
haven’t  anything  to  say.  But  if  you  could 
let  me  stay  a  day  or  two,  till  I  can  get  to  work 
again — ”  His  voice  broke  and  he  stopped, 
his  eyes  on  the  ground.  Through  her  scald¬ 
ing  tears  she  saw  the  dull  white  of  his  hair 
and  the  old,  pitiful  line  of  his  back.  She 
who  had  always  gone  to  him  uneasily,  fearful 
of  condemnation,  found  him  now  broken 
before  her,  and  bent  to  him  as  she  might 
have  bent  to  her  hurt  child. 

“Ah,  poor  soul!”  she  cried.  “It’s  all 
yours.  I  don’t  judge,  I  don’t  judge!” 


HOLIDAY  MORNING 

BY  JAMES  E.  RICHARDSON 

STRONG  blinding  sun  and  cloud  and  whirling  rain 
,  O’er  fence  and  fiurow,  swifter  far  than  we; 

Sand,  pine- wood,  wood  and  sand  altematdy; 
White  fog  and  chill;  and,  lo!  the  sun  again. 
Cathedral-cedars;  through  the  lifted  pane 
The  smell  of  wood-smoke  in  the  wetted  sweet 
And  bitter  air  where  forest- waters  greet; 

The  scrip’s  assurance  ere  we  leave  the  train. 

Then  mist  that  seems  the  marge  of  all  the  world; 

Ghost-dties  in  the  lonely  meadows’  weft 
Of  gray  within  the  last  mile  softly  furled. 

And,  oh,  the  sand  beneath  one’s  foot!  And,  seel 
Clear-berylline  through  yon  sand-ridge’s  cleft. 

Keen,  splendid,  salt,  and,  glittering,  lo!  the  sea! 


BOY- POWER  APPLIED 


By  FREDERICK  MATHER  CALDWELL 


QM PORT ANT  as  he  has 
always  been  individually, 
the  small  boy  has  imtil 
recently  held  a  place  of 
relatively  minor  import¬ 
ance  in  the  general  social 
scheme.  But  of  late  he 
has  been  looming  larger 
in  the  public  concern.  The  business  of  saving 
boys  has  commenced  to  rank  with  that  of 
conserving  trees  and  reclaiming  deserts. 
And  the  keynote  to  the  success  of  this  new 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  boy  has  been 
studied  from  the  boy's  s^dpoint.  This  is  the 
“new  idea  of  the  boyf — an  idea  involving 
sane  application  of  boy -power  and  “gang” 
energy;  an  idea  that  contrasts  sharply  with 
previous  theories  of  boy  life  and  of  corrective 
methods. 

The  originator  of  this  idea  and  the  pioneer 
in  its  practical  application  is  Homer  T.  Lane, 
superintendent  of  the  Joys’  Home  and  d’Ar- 
cambal  Association  of  Detroit,  Michigan — 
a  man  known  to  every  street  boy  of  that 
city.  The  Home,  a  private  philanthropy, 
is  the  capitol  and  executive  mansion  of  the 
Ford  Republic.  It  is  a  social  sanitarium; 
a  laboratory  devoted  to  the  study  of  boy 
psychology.  ! 

Ford  is  a  seventy-three-acre  juvenile  re¬ 
public;  a  halfway  house  between  the  juvenile 
court  and  the  state  punitive  institution.  Its 
citizen  population,  semi-floating  for  the  greater 
part,  consists  of  some  fifty-five  boys,  alleged 
incorrigibles,  who  have  bobbed  up  with  a  none 
too  gentle  jolt  against  the  strong  arm  of  the 
laws  of  their  elders.  Anarchists  every  one, 
they  are  what  the  sociologists  politely  call 
“unsociables.”  Were  it  not  for  the  republic, 
many  of  them  would  long  since  have  been 
consigned  to  a  “reform”  or  an  industrial 
school. 

At  Ford  the  boy’s  conception  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  law  is  investigated;  the  law’s 
relationship  to  him  is  demonstrated.  The 
phenomena  of  self-respect,  self-reliance,  and 


self-restraint — the  three  R’s  of  boy  salvation 
— are  reduced  to  terms  of  boy  understanding. 
Boy  natures  are  dissected  and  weighed  and 
compared,  and  then  put  together  again  to  be 
molded  into  conformity  with  desirable  stand¬ 
ards.  In  this  remolding  lies  the  story  of  the 
republic  of  Ford. 

Most  of  Ford’s  citizens  have  passed  in  tear¬ 
ful  review  before  the  juvenile  court  and  have 
been  foimd  wanting.  Generally  speaking, 
each  has  presented  a  problem  not  readily 
solved  by  the  juvenile  judge,  who,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  has  been  glad  to  sentence  the  culprit  to 
Ford — to  remain  until  Mr.  Lane  believes  he 
has  “  waked  up  socially.”  As  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  representing  the  commonwealth  of 

,  Ford  at  the  juvenile  court  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of, Wayne  County,  Mr.  Lane  is  present 
at  nearly  every  hearing.  Upon  passage  of 

f  sentence  to  the  republic,  he  becomes  proba¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  county,  and  in  his  hands 
are  placed  the  custody  and  the  destiny  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

,  The  boy  who  “is  in  bad  wid  de  cops,” 
juvenile  authorities  say,  is  always  proud  of 
his  experience  with  the  police.  He  is  the 
object  of  the  sympathy  and  wonder  of  his 
friends.  If  he  has  been  regularly  “  pinched  ” 
he  is  not  only  a  hero — he  is  a  martyr  of  great 
local  importance.  It  is  with  the  divorcing 
of  this  heroic  spirit  from  crime  that  all  cor¬ 
rective  efforts  must  begin,  and  at  Ford  this 
is  accomplished  in  a  most  effective  way. 

The  newcomer  is  met  at  the  trolley  line,  but 
not  by  a  shiny  patrol  wagon  with  prancing 
horses,  clanging  gong,  and  a  load  of  helmeted 
“buttons.”  There  is  no  gaping  crowd  eager 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prisoner.  Instead, 
the  citizen-to-be  finds  the  dust-covered,  rather 
ramshackle  republic  conveyance  in  charge  of 
a  freckle-faced  boy  sheriff  in  checkered  shirt, 
waiting  on  a  lonely  country  road.  The  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  “big  guy”  are  not  required.  “Git 
in,”  says  the  youthful  conductor,  who  curls 
his  toes  over  the  edge  of  a  dizzy  dashboard 
and  refuses  to  be  impressed  by  the  record  of 
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the  new  terror.  This  is  unquestionably  an 
annoying  disappointment. 

Arrived  at  the  capitol,  the  doer  of  evil  is 
allowed  to  cool  his  heels  in  the  executive 
office  and  to  finger  his  cap  in  silence,  as 
though  he  were  the  least  important  i>ersonage 
imaginable.  Again  there  is  disappointment 
for  the  boy.  “Buckin’  de  cops  ’n’  bein’ 
jugged”  is  not  so  productive  of  soul-satisfy¬ 
ing  excitement  as  he  had  thought.  Then, 
there  are  no  bars  at  the  windows  of  this  place; 
there  are  no  keepers,  no  jingling  keys — noth¬ 
ing  to  “swell  up”  alx)ut  afterward.  At  first, 
in  the  court,  he  had  been  rather  thrillingly 
scared;  then  painfully  so.  Now,  however,  he 
experiences  surprise,  pique,  disappointment, 
and  an  overwhelming  curiosity  as  to  his  ulti¬ 
mate  fate.  What  sort  of  place  is  this  repub¬ 
lic,  anyhow  ? 

The  moment  his  mental  processes  have 
progressed  just  this  far,  the  man  at  the  desk, 
as  though  discovering  him  for  the  first  time, 
says:  “Hello  there!  When  did  you  come? 
On  the  four  o’clock  ?  ”  Then  follows  the  new¬ 
comer’s  story  of  the  offense  that  has  sent  him 
here — of  “how  de  big  kids  made  me  do  ut,” 
and,  most  wonderful,  “De  head  guy  stands 
fer  de  hull  of  ut!  Easy  stringin’.”  The  re¬ 
cital  finished,  the  man  suggests,  always  in 
the  language  of  the  street,  that  the  republic  is 
rather  a  pleasant  place,  with  plenty  doin’  in 
the  fun  line;  that  the  citizens  will  show  the 
“immigrant”  about  and  put  him  next  to  the 
process  of  naturalization. 

As  the  changes  this  prospective  citizen  is 
about  to  undergo  are  purely  psycholi^cal, 
and  as  his  whole  future,  his  reclamation,  de¬ 
pend  directly  upon  the  effectiveness  of  these 
changes,  it  is  well,  perhaps — the  better  to 
comprehend  his  cure  at  Ford — to  take  note 
of  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  his  present 
state  of  mind. 

Primarily,  the  “immigrant’s”  brush  with 
the  police  has  been  the  result,  as  with  nine 
boys  out  of  ten  arrested,  of  nothing  more 
N-icious  than  an  attempt  to  follow  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  a  natural  boy  instinct — the  instinct  to 
play.  His  various  periods  of  mental  and 
physical  growth  have  been  marked,  like  those 
of  every  other  boy,  by  certain  distinctive 
characteristics.  In  the  natural  course  of  this 
growth  he  has  reached  what  is  known  as  the 
heroic  stage.  But  this  particular  boy,  bom 
to  the  streets,  has  had  no  means  of  gratifying 
his  normal  desires;  he  has  been  afforded  no 
opportunity  for  boyish  expression  of  the 
heroic.  He  has  had  no  back  yard  in  which  to 


build  and  to  defend  a  fort.  Having  developed 
his  ideas  in  a  street  environment,  the  diver¬ 
sions  that  would  ordinarily  delight  the  heart 
of  the  better-class  lad  pall  upon  him — 
“dey’re  dead  ones.”  His  tastes  demand 
“somet’ing  ’live.” 

His  easiest  substitute  for  the  back  yard  has 
been  the  street  or  the  railroad  yards — traps, 
both,  for  his  unwary  feet.  In  either  be  was 
bound  to  encounter  the  gang  influence  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  downfall.  In 
“de  gang”  he  found  ready  made  and  waiting 
for  him  a  standard  of  public  opinion  to  which 
he  was  forced  to  conform,  and  by  which  he 
was  governed  so  long  as  he  wished  to  play. 
A  common  desire  for  excitement  was  the  tie 
between  himself  and  “de  gang.”  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  how  “ter  git  de  buttons  goin’.”  So 
the  gang  pilfered  from  the  grocer  or  the  box¬ 
car,  baited  “de  dago,”  “pegged  de  cop,”  or 
played  tag  “wit’  de  plain  do’es,”  jumping  the 
bumpers  between  whiles.  Public  opinion 
demanded  that  the  new  member  show  his 
mettle;  nature  demanded  that  in  some  way  he 
prove  himself  a  hero.  And  so,  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  boy’s  life  became  a 
most  fascinating  game  between  himself  and 
the  representatives  of  the  law.  Naturally  he 
got  into  trouble. 

Though  “pinched”  and  scared,  the  glory 
of  enduring  any  ordeal  diy-eyed,  heroically, 
sustained  him;  there  is  no  courage  known 
that  can  equal  that  of  a  fifteen-year-old  hero. 
His  familiarity  with  police  methods  prepared 
him  for  his  emergency.  He  was  still  in  his 
ideal  position  before  his  friends — that  of  a 
suffering  martyr  to  bravery. 

Then  came  the  long  hours  in  the  detention 
room  to  shake  his  nerve.  When  his  case  was 
called  in  court,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  everything 
-  about  court  was  strange  to  him.  Gang  tra¬ 
ditions  had  furnished  no  familiarity  with  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  With  his  standards 
rudely  condemned  by  the  truant  squad,  court 
officers,  and  judge,  his  last  anchor  to  wind¬ 
ward  gave  way.  He  “was  in  bad  wid  dis 
bunch”  and  floimdering  hopelessly  in  the 
depths  of  a  new  public  opinion  that  was 
quite  beyond  his  conceptions.  The  bellowed 
“Stand  up  straight  and  put  your  heels  to¬ 
gether!  Look  me  in  the  eye  and  tell  the 
truth  or  it  will  go  hard  with  you!”  from  the 
judge  sent  tremor  after  tremor  of  fear  through 
him.  Alone,  and  completely  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  clutched  at  the  flimsiest  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  favor. 


DISCIPLINE  AT  FORD:  “  TWO  CORDS  FER  MBBSEV  WIDOUT  PAY,  FER  SUCKIN’’  AIGS.” 
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ANY  CITIZEN  WHO  “STACKS  UP  RIGHT”  WITH  THE  FINANCE  COUUISSION  MAY 
LEASE  A  PLOT  OF  STATE  GROUND  FOR  GARDEN  TRUCK  OR  A  POTATO  CROP. 


His  insides  grew  too  i)ig  for  his  ribs,  and  he  ’n  yer  t’ink-works,  fer  if  I  ever  goes  t’rough 

cried.  Worstof  all,he“s(juealedon  de  gang.”  yer  V  finds  de  goods,  it’s  youse  fer  de  state 

Then  all  self-respect,  all  self-reliance  court  all  right,  ’n’  sentence  by  de  judge.  I 

melted.  “Trung  down,  punctured,”  he  gotta  watch  me  Dopes  now;  us  fer  de  wheel.” 

comes  to  Ford  to  serve  his  time,  drawing  des-  “Dopes?  W’at’s  dem?”  asks  the  immi- 
perately  on  an  ample  prescription  of  bravado  grant. 

— the  sole  boy  antidote  for  conscious  coward-  “Dey’re  de  state  labor  bunch — mostly  new 

ice,  disloyalty,  and  shajne.  At  the  very  guys  what  had  t’  lie  shown.  T’ought  dey 

foundation  of  his  being  is  the  firm  determina-  could  put  ut  over  on  us  like  dey  did  de  cops 

tion  “ter  show  ’em,”  to  yield  nothing  further  in  de  city.  Monkeyed  in  school  and  t’ought 

to  imposed  authority.  all  dey  was  t’  de  game  was  deir  t’ree  feeds  ’n’ 

Under  the  direction  of  “Steve,  de  sheriff,”  fishin’ — jus’  cause  Supsi  didn’t  trail  ’em 
the  immigrant  is  piloted  about  the  concrete  round  wid  a  club.” 

Capitol  building  and  then  over  the  farm.  In  front  of  the  capitol  a  crowd  of  citizens  is 
After  his  recent  confinement  in  the  detention  gathered  alxiut  the  circling  driveway.  From 

room,  and  his  later  ordeal  in  court,  his  nerves  “de  bleachers”  it  watches  the  progress  of 

cry  out  for  tobacco;  his  “  pipes”  yearn  for  a  three  boys  as  they  complete  round  after  round 
soothing  “inhaler.”  in  solemn  promenade. 

“Got  de  makin’s?”  he  asks  the  officer.  “Lid  gittin’  heavy,  Bluster?”  asks  a  citi- 

“  Ye’re  dopey  ’nough  now,”  says  the  sher-  zen.  “Hoi’  up  yer  block  ’n’  give  us  a  gaze  at 

iff,  “’n’  it’s  nix  on  de  smoke  stuff  in  de  repub-  yer  lamps.  Mebbe  youse  kin  sit  in  me  lap.” 

luck;  citizens  passed  a  ordinance  ag’in’  ut.  Lower  drops  the  head  of  the  boy  on  the 
If  ye’re  on  de  blink  widout  de  nails,  pipe  ut  to  circle. 

de  Supsi.  But  de  nails  don’t  go!  Keep  dat  “Youse  don’t  look  ’zactly  like  no  sportin’ 
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extiy  ter-day,”  continues  the  citizen  merci-  not  wid  de  c’mmission.  All  de  bones  gits 
lessly.  “Move  yer  kicks  along  some,  youse  is  a  job  wit’  de  Dope  gang.  I’ll  take 
Pound  de  dirt  dere  ’n’  t’row  on  some  o’  de  y’  over  ta  de  state  bank  ’f  yer  got  ’ny  coin,  ’n’ 
high  speed.  Ain’t  youse  de  swell  sport  now,  yer  kin  trade  ut  in  fer  state  cush.  When  yer 
dough?  Yer  snipe  ’s  out.  I’m  strong  fer  leaves,  yer  cashes  in  ’n’  gits  w’ats  cornin’  ’n 
youse  I  am — not!”  U.  S.” 

“Doin’  time  on  de  merry-go-round,”  ex-  At  the  bank  the  immigrant  learns  that  after 
plains  the  sheriff  to  the  immigrant.  “Bluster  naturalization  h^  must  pay  for  his  bed  and 
draws  ten  fer  smokin’  butts,  ’n’  Skinny  gits  a  board  at  $2,  $2.50,  or  $3  a  week,  in  accord- 
week  fer  chasin’  Spottsey  de  calf — publuck  ance  with  the  grade  of  “eats”  he  desires  and 
prop’ty!  Us  fer  de  woodpile.”  can  afford.  The  twenty-five  hours  a  v;eek  of 

At  the  back  door  of  the  capitol  kitchen  two  school  attendance  required  of  boys  of  school 
more  citizens  are  sawing  wood  under  the  di-  age  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per 
rection  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  hour,  by  the  state,  just  as  any  government 
“Go  to  ut,  Nibbsey,”  urges  one  of  a  second  pays  its  soldiers  for  military  service.  In  this 
knot  of  citizens  who  are  taunting  the  culprits,  way  a  citizen  can  always  earn  sufficient,  if  he 
“  Yer  oughta  be  some  strong  after  all  dem  will,  to  pay  the  minimum  rate  of  board, 

aigs.  Come  t’rough  now  wid  de  athletics  fer  In  addition  to  this,  both  the  state  and  its  indi- 
de  immigrant.  He’s  got  ’is  lamps  on  yer;  vidual  citizens  are  employers  of  the  industri- 
show  ’im  de  sawdust  stunt  ’n’  de  strong-back  ous  at  established  rates  of  ten,  twelve,  and 
stuff.  Dat’s  de  goods — pump  de  saw  now!”  fifteen  cents  per  hour,  in  accordance  with  the 
“Gittin’  deir  bumps,”  again  explains  the  labor  market  and  the  ability  of  the  employ^, 
sheriff.  “Two  cords  fer  Nibbsey  widout  pay.  These  additional  earnings  the  employee  may 
fer  suckin’  aigs.  ’Nother  publuck  prop’ty  deposit  at  the  state  bank,  spend  for  candy  at  a 
case  fr’m  de  s’preme  court.  Nix  on  de  citizen’s  store,  “  blow  ”  for  the  more  elaborate 
s’preme  fer  mine;  der’s  nuttin’  to  ut  but  ouch  feed  of  a  better-class  table,  or  invest  in  financ¬ 
ier  a  guy.  Squat’s  doin’  his’n  fer  bein’  ing  any  business  venture  within  the  state  that 
broke  Sat’day  night  ’n’  up  agin’  de  poor  chances  to  “look  good.”  Any  citizen  who 
c’mmission  fer  his  eats.  Citizens  has  ter  work  “stacks  up  right”  with  the  finance  commis- 
’f  dey  feeds  reg’lar.  If  dey’re  shy  fr’m  losin’  sion  may  lease  a  plot  of  state  ground  for  gar- 
’deir  cush  wid  de  bones  er  anyt’ing,  dey’re  up  den  truck  or  a  potato  crop,  which  is  later 
ag’in’  de  c’mmission.  Craps  doesn’t  go —  bought  by  the  state  steward  at  market  quota- 
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ENFORCE  THEIR  OWN  LAWS. 
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tions.  But  the  landholder’s  resources  must 
always  be  such  that  he  can  promptly  meet  his 
board  bill  and  pay  his  taxes  and  his  “help.” 
Any  infraction  of  these  provisions,  or  failure 
to  develop  properly  his  leasehold,  results  in 
loss  of  lalx)r  and  investment,  the  enforced  for¬ 
feiture  of  the  ground,  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  crop  by  the  state. 

If  a  citizen  plays  “hookey,”  he  is  “shy”  on 
pay  night,  and  is  called  before  the  lx)y  poor 
commission,  which  must  make  up  his  short¬ 
age  from  funds  derived  from  a  state  tax  to 
which  every  other  citizen  is  liable. 

“Dere’s  where  ut  gits  to  youse,”  says  the 
sheriff;  “any  guy  w’ats  short  sticks  all  de 
other  kids  dat  much,  ’n’  ut’s  a  bum  steer  on 
de  secon’  ’fense.  No  kid ’s  goin’  ter  stan’  fer 
bein’  stuck — not  fer  long.  Loafin’ ’s  de  best 
way  ter  git  in  wrong  wit’  de  gang!  Dere’s  de 
ding-dong;  us  fer  de  eats.” 

In  the  dining-room  the  sheriff  introduces 
the  immigrant  to  the  president  of  Ford  Re¬ 
public,  who  has  charge  of  the  room. 

“Youse  heads  in  at  de  middle  table  at  two 
fifty,”  says  the  president;  “but  if  youse  c’n 
make  de  price  and  wants  t’  blow  ut.  I’ll  move 
yer  up  t’  de  pie  table  at  three  bones.  If  youse 
gits  mixed  up  wdd  de  Dopes,  youse  feeds  down 
below  fer  two  bucks  ’n’  watches  us  eat  de  pie.” 

The  president  escorts  the  immigrant  to  the 
table  designated  and  introduces  him  thus: 

“Hey,  youse,  here’s  de  immigrant,  de 
freshie.  Took  de  sneak  fr’m  ’is  ol’  man  on  de 


east  side.  Name’s  Romanoffski.  Full  ra¬ 
tions  fer  his,  Mugsey,  t’  pad  dem  bones.” 

“Pipe  de  name!”  yells  the  table  in  unison. 
“Runawayski  fer  yours,  kid.” 

“Sit  dere,  feller,”  invites  Mugsey,  in  charge 
of  the  table,  “’n’  go  to  ut.  Fat,  shove  ’im 
de  fillin’.” 

A  pale,  angular  lx)y,  himself  a  citizen  of 
but  a  week,  pushes  forward  the  stew  invit¬ 
ingly  and  says:  “Dip  deep,  feller;  dere’s 
more  in  de  foundry.” 

After  supper  the  citizens  gather  for  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  state  court.  Ten  names  of  those 
“wanted”  are  posted  on  a  bulletin  board  near 
the  schoolroom  door,  and  the  sheriff  is  busy 
w'ith  a  list  of  subpoenas.  “Yoi,  yoi,  you 
Cohen,”  he  calls  down  the  long  dining-room, 
“nix  on  de  git-away!  Ye’re  under  arrest. 
De  judge  wants  ter  converse  wit’  youse. 
Come-along-a-me.” 

At  a  table  flanked  by  the  court  stenog¬ 
rapher — the  teacher  of  the  republic  school 
— sits  “de  big  works,”  a  most  serious  four¬ 
teen-year-old  judge.  Cohen,  resisting  slightly, 
is  jammed  down  with  scant  ceremony  in  the 
midst  of  nine  sober-faced  citizen  respondents. 

“The  court  of  the  state  of  Ford  will  come 
to  order,”  announces  the  judge,  scanning  a 
stack  of  papers  before  him.  Selecting  one,  he 
reads: 

“Ford  Republic,  Citizens’  Complaint.  De¬ 
fendant,  Barney  Jednakowski.  Offense:  ‘He 
sicked  Dreadnought  onto  de  red  sow  and 
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pulled  its  tail  twict.’  Signed,  P-eye  Daly. 
Witnesses:  Midnight  Johnson  and  Dread¬ 
nought.” 

“Barney  Jednakowski,  defendant,”  calls 
the  court. 

With  hesitating,  hyphenated  steps,  Barney 
spills  himself  forward. 

“You’re  charged  with  teasing  the  sow. 
Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  ”  demands  the  judge. 

“N-n — nn-no — (whistle)  not  g-g-g — gig- 
guilty,”  said  the  prisoner,  a  hopeless  stutterer, 

“Have  you  got  counsel?”  asks  the  court. 

“I  represents  de  defendant.  Your  Honor.” 
A  tow-haired  boy  in  knickerbockers,  who  has 
passed  examination  on  “de  constitution  ’n’ 
statues”  of  Ford  and  has  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  advances. 

“P-eye,”  says  the  court  to  the  complaining 
witness,  “tell  about  Dreadnought  and  the 
sow.” 

“I  draws  de  hard  example  dis  momin’,” 
l>egins  the  witness — “you  knows,  de  one  ’bout 
how  many  bushels  ’f  apples — ’n’  starts  down 
to  de  orchard  ter  figger,  w’en  I  hears  a  noise. 
I  chases  over  ta  look  at  ut.  Den  I  hears  de 
Dreadnought  a-barkin’  like  he  had  a  eler- 
phant  up  a  tree,  an’  de  pig  yells  bloody  mur¬ 
der,  squeakin’  like  a  hot-lx>x.  Dere  stan’s  de 
Polack  a-lookin’  at  de  sow. 

“‘He  orter  be  oiled,’  he  says,  ’n’  tells  de 
purp  ter  hook  on  ag’in. 

‘“Dat’s  ag’in’  de  ordience  w’at  de  state 
passed,’  I  tells  him. 


“  ‘  Beans  on  de  ordience,’  he  says,  ’n’  I  gits 
sore  ’n’  makes  de  complaint,  ’n’  dat’s  all.” 

“What’d  dis  guy  say  ta  de  Dreadnought?” 
asks  the  attorney  for  the  defense. 

“He  don’t  do  no  talkin’  tu  de  dorg;  he  jest 
hisses  ’im  on,  lettin’  out  ’bout  a  yard  o’  de 
hiss  noise — ‘sick-sick-sick.’  Dat’s  all.  W’at 
yer  s’pose  he  says?”  concluded  the  witness 
aggressively. 

“Order!”  demands  the  court. 

“D’y’ever  hear  dis  defendant  shoot  off  ’is 
mout’  afore?”  continues  the  attorney. 

“All  I  wants  ter.” 

“Dat’s  all.” 

“Midnight  Johnson,”  calls  the  court. 

A  woolly-head  shuffles  pompously  to  the 
desk. 

“Did  you  hear  Mr.  Daly’s  testimony?” 
asks  the  judge. 

“Ah  did,  Youah  Honah.” 

“Is  it  correct?” 

“Ah  reck’n.” 

“Take  de  stan’,  Barney,”  directs  the  attor¬ 
ney  to  his  client. 

“Now  repeat  de  words,  ‘Stop!  stop!  stop!’ 
fer  de  court  quick ’s  yer  kin  spit  ’em  out.” 

“S-s-s-s-s — sis — s-s-  (whistle)  sis — sis — 
s-s - ” 

“Dat’s  all,”  interrupts  the  attorney  sud¬ 
denly  ;  ‘  ‘  shut  up  quick  ’n’  take  yer  seat.  Put  de 
witness  Daly  on  de  stan’,  if  de  court  pleases. 

“Now,  P-eye,  w’at  yer  got  ag’in’  de  de¬ 
fendant?” 


THE  NIGHTLY  PILLOW  FIGHT — “  NAILED!  ” 

THE  SHERIFF  FINDS  IT  NECESSARY  TO  SLEEP  WITH  HIS  STAR  PINNED  ON  AND  HIS  CAP  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


“Nothin’.” 

“Ain’t  he  de  guy  w’at  Jake  put  in  las’ 
week  w’en  de  Farmington  High  School 
knocks  yer  out  de  box  in  de  lift’  inning?” 
asks  the  attorney  dramatically. 

“Aw - ” 

“Answer  the  question,”  demands  the  court. 

An  air  of  intense  interest  settles  over  the 

citizen  audience.  “Hey,  P-eye - ”  a  boy 

in  the  back  row  begins. 

“Order!  Order!  ”  shouts  the  judge.  “Mr. 
Sheriff,  put  that  citizen  to  bed.” 

“Beans!”  shouts  the  offender. 

“  Order!  ”  shouts  the  court.  “Three  hours 
on  the  merry-go-round  for  ‘Nifty,’  for  con¬ 
tempt!  Put  him  out,  Stev — Mr.  Sheriff! 
Witness  will  proceed!” 

P-eye  hangs  his  head  in  silence,  shifting  his 
weight  imeasily  from  foot  to  foot. 

“Does  de  court  ketch  de  answer?”  finally 
asks  the  attorney,  after  an  impressive  pause. 
“1  fought  not.  Call  Midnight  ergain,  if 
Yer  Honor  pleases. 

“Yer  heard  de  defendant  say  de  words  fer 
de  court  w’at  I  tells  ’im,  don’t  yer?”  he  asks 
the  witness. 

“Shuah.” 

“Sounds  like  w’at  he  says  ta  de  dorg  dis 
momin’,  don’t  ut  ?  ” 


“Yassah,  soun’s  mighty  like  ut.  Dat 
shuah  am  de  same  noise,  w’istle  an’  all.” 

“  I  t’ought  so,”  shouts  the  attorney  with  a 
wave  of  his  hand  toward  the  court.  “Dat’s 
all,”  exultantly.  “Dere’s  no  argamunt. 
Case ’s  up  ta  de  judge.” 

“Case  dismis^,”  announces  the  judge. 
“Defendant’s  attorney’s  fees  and  court  costs 
assessed  against  the  complainant.  Be  more 
careful  after  this,  Mr.  Daly.  This  court 
ain’t  just  for  gettin’  even  in.” 

“How  much?”  asks  P-eye,  sullenly. 

“Two  bits  ’n’  yer  red  top,”  demands  the 
attorney.  “Fork  over.  Now  settle  wit’  de 
court.  They  fergits  de  pullin’  de  pig’s  tail 
part,”  he  chuckles  to  his  client;  “you  sure 
was  strong  on  de  ‘stop’  noise!  Me  fer  de 
store  now.” 

After  the  nightly  pillow  riot  has  been 
quelled  by  the  sheriff — a  duty  which  brings 
that  official  out  of  bed  in  his  “shirt-tail,”  but 
armed  with  the  cap  and  star  of  his  rank — the 
immigrant’s  mind  is  left  to  wrestle  with  a 
bewildering  jumble  of  new  and  strange  im¬ 
pressions.  Even  considering  the  school  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  work,  of  both  of  which  he  is  still 
“leary,”  Ford  seems  to  be  “not  so  much  on 
de  bum.”  His  determination  to  grasp  the 
first  opportunity  to  “take  de  sneak”  wavers. 
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and  he  decides,  as  he  closes  his  eyes  in  his 
double-decker  bed,  to  stay  at  least  a  day  or 
two  “wit’  de  new  gang.” 

Next  morning  he  appears  for  entry  in  the 
republic  school.  In  spite  of  his  fifteen  years, 
his  tobacco-stunted  brain  places  him  little 
higher  than  a  primary  grade.  But  in  class  he 
at  least  learns  that  Ford’s  government  is 
divided  under  four  heads,  the  managing  de¬ 
partment,  the  lawmaking  department,  the 
administrative  department,  and  the  law- 
enforcing  department.  The  lawmaking 
power  is  vest^  in  the  citizens,  all  of  whom 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  ten  years.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  citizens  present  at  any 
state  meeting  is  neces.sary  to  create  a  law;  but 
any  measure  “trung  down  by  Supsi”  may  be 
reconsiderefl  and  enacted  over  his  veto  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  state. 

At  the  head  of  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ment  is  the  state  president,  a  boy  elected  by 
the  citizens  for  a  six  months’  term.  This 
official  receives  a  salary  determined  by  state 
meeting,  and  is  not  entitled  during  his  term 
of  office  to  receive  other  remuneration  from 
the  republic.  He  presides  at  all  state  meet¬ 
ings;  appoints  agents  for  the  execution  of 
foreign  missions  for  the  state;  selects  officers 
to  fill  any  vacancy  until  such  time  as  a  special 
election  may  be  called,  and  has  authority  to 
grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offenses  against 
the  state,  save  in  cases  of  penalties  imposed 
by  the  state  court.  Like  any  other  official. 
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however,  he  may  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  or  conviction  for  any  crime. 

Though  the  immigrant  must  serve  at  least 
ten  days  before  he  may  become  naturalized, 
he  is  allowed  to  sit  as  a  spectator  in  state 
meeting.  This  function  is  held  in  the  court 
room,  but  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
the  judge  now  sits  the  president. 

“Cut  out  de  rough  house!  Order!”  roars 
the  Father  of  his  Country  from  the  executive 
chair.  “Shut  up  there,  Whitey,  ’n’  pound 
yer  patches  [sit  down]  fer  a  while.  The 
meetin’  ’ll  come  to  order!” 

Upon  the  appearance  of  the  sheriff,  every 
citizen  scrambles  into  a  seat,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  begins  the  commonwealth’s  legislative 
session;  “If  yer  all  ready  now,  why,  de  first 
thing  we’ll  do  ’ll  be  ter  git  down  ter  business 
w'it’  de  minutes  of  de  last  meetin’.” 

The  state  clerk,  she  who  had  served  as 
court  stenographer,  reads: 

“The  weekly  state  meeting  of  the  Ford  Repub¬ 
lic  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  iqoq.  Meet¬ 
ing  called  to  order  at  7  10  P.  M.,  with  President 
Nichols  in  the  chair.  Fifty-three  citizens  present. 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  approved. 

“  Moved  by  Mr.  Savitski,  seconded  by  Mr.  Novak, 
that  no  citizen  be  allowed  to  kick  the  pigs  or  chase 
them,  or  make  believe  to  kill  them.  Carried. 

“Moved  by  Mr.  Eldrich,  seconded  by  Mr.  King, 
that  breaking  off  branches  fttSm  apple  trees  for  bows 
and  arrows  shall  be  against  the  law.  Carried. 

“Moved  by  the  matron,  seconded  by  Mr.  Savit¬ 
ski,  that  any  citizen  who  breaks  a  dish  in  the  kitchen 
is  against  the  la.w  and  shall  wash  dishes  two  days 
extra  for  every  dish  he  breaks.  Carried. 
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“Moved  by  Mr.  Kendall,  seconded  by  Mr.  But- 
zinsky,  that  on  the  6rst  Saturday  night  water  is  not 
hot  enough  for  a  shower  bath,  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  be  ducked  in  the’ ‘crick’;  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  locate  the  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  and  get  one  belly  protector,  one  catcher’s 
mask,  two  league  balls-^ollar-and-a-halfers — one 
mitt,  five  gloves,  and  two  wagon-tongue  bats,  like 
Ty  Cobb  uses.  Carried. 

“Moved  by  Mr.  Kuczborski,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brown,  that  when  a  citizen  is  too  sick  to  do  his 
work,  he  is  too  sick  to  go  fishing;  and  that  bringing 
rats  or  mice  into  the  house  shall  be  against  the 
law.  Motion  lost. 

“Moved  by  Mr.  O’Hara,  seconded  by  Su|jerin- 
tendent  Lane,  that  we  have  ice  cream  and  apple  pie 
every  day  for  dinner  for  everybody.  Carried. 

“Citizens  called  to  order  during  the  meeting, 
seven.  Citizens  sent  to  bed  by  the  sheriff  for  failure 
to  come  to  order,  two.  Vice  President  dismissed  to 
wash  his  neck.  Meeting  adjourned  at  8:35.” 

“Providin’  that  they  ain’t  none  of  you  citi¬ 
zens  got  no  kick  a-comin’  on  these  here  min¬ 
utes,  why,  then  they’re  all  right,’’  declares  the 
president.  “Is  there  any  business  cornin’ 
’fore  this  meetin’?’’ 

“Mr.  President!  Mr.  President!  Mr. 
President!’’ 

Half  a  dozen  citizens  address  the  chair 
frantically. 

“Fat— Mr.  O’Hara!” 

A  sturdy  Irish  citizen  with  a  shock  of  red 
hair  advances  a  step  or  two  from  his  seat  and 
regards  the  meeting  impressively: 

“  The  citizens  has  had  ice  cream  ’n’  apple  pie 
a-comin’  to  ’em  fer  a  week,”  he  pronounces 
heavily,  “but  I  ain’t  seen  anny  yet.  I  moves 
we  bepns  havin’  ’em  fer  dinner  pretty  quick.” 

“ Mr.  President!  ”  A  Polish  boy  waves  his 
arms  wildly  at  the  executive.  “I  remove 
that  Fat’s  motion  be  not  passed,”  he  shouts, 
“  but  we  sends  a  committee  ter  ast  de  steward 
why  we  don’t  git  ut  right-a-way.” 

“Secon’  de  motion!”  ,  .  .  “Seconds 
de  motion!”  from  both  front  and  rear  of  the 
chamber. 

The  committee  withdraws  with  blood  in  its 
vindictive  eye,  in  quest  of  the  steward.  Upon 
finding  him,  the  chairman  announces: 

“We’re  from  de  state  meetin’,  ’n’  we  wants 
ice  cream  ’n’  apple  pie  fer  dinner  ter-morrer!’' 

“I’ve  seven  dollars  to  spend  for  meat  to¬ 
morrow,”  says  the  steward,  “but  we’ll  use  it 
for  ice  cream  and  pie  instead,  if  they  are  what 
the  republic  wants.” 

Upon  the  return  and  report  of  the  cotnmit- 
tee,  motions  for  and  against  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  fly  thick  and  fast.  The  older 
Polish  boys,  accustomed  to  a  meat  diet  and  to 
out-of-door  work,  oppose  the  ice  cream  stren¬ 


uously.  Appalled  at  such  heresy,  the  younger 
citizens  urge  the  delicacies  unanimously.  Each 
side  rallies  its  forces,  while  pandemonium 
reigns.  The  president  pounds  vainly  with 
his  gavel,  but  it  is  not  until  the  captain  of  the 
baseball  team  addresses  the  meeting  that 
order  is  restored. 

“Ye’re  all  dippy,”  he  shouts.  “How’re  yer 
goin’  ter  enforce  the  law’  ter  buy  stununick 
aches  w’en  we  ain’t  got  no  belly-pertecter  fer 
de  catcher  even  ?  I  moves  we  puts  de  motion 
under  de  table  till  we  gits  de  pertecter,  ’n’  ut 
gits  hot  wedder.” 

Thus  a  compromise  is  reached.  The  re¬ 
public  and  the  immigrant  have  learned  a  les¬ 
son  in  sane  legislation. 

“Though  our  lawmaking  is  not  always 
carried  on  in  the  most  grammatical  English, 
perhaps,”  says  Mr.  Lane,  “there  is  no  more 
patriotic  eloquence  to  be  heard  anywhere 
than  in  Ford’s  state  meetings.  Here  the  self- 
government  idea  which  has  imtil  now  been 
designed  to  cover  play  only,  is  applied 
broadly  to  both  work  and  play.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful  it  must  originate,  either  directly  or 
through  suggestion,  with  the  boys,  and  all 
argument  must  be  expressed  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  of  the  citizens.  In  this 
way  every  boy  who  offers  a  motion,  seconds  it, 
or  is  present  when  it  is  passed  becomes  firmly 
convinced  that  the  measure  originated  writh 
him.  As  a  consequence  he  is  always  ‘for  it.’ 

“Every  boy  who  is  sentenced  to  the  repub¬ 
lic  comes  from  what  is  to  him  an  absolute 
monarchy.  From  his  standpoint  his  parents, 
his  teacher,  and  the  policeman  who  drives 
him  from  his  playground  in  the  streets  or 
the  railroad  yards  are  despots.  Retaliation 
is  instinctive,  and  he  becomes  an  out-and- 
out  anarchist,  bending  his  every  energy 
tow'ard  outwitting  restraint,  toward  the  de¬ 
struction  of  law.  Let  him  discover  that  he  is 
a  part  of  the  government  of  the  republic, 
however,  and  his  social  consciousness  wakes 
up;  the  same  energy  becomes  at  once  con¬ 
structive.  He  becomes  a  good  citizen,  not 
because  he  is  afraid  to  be  a  bad  one,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  must  be  in  tune  with  the  public 
opinion  he  helps  to  create. 

“Our  aim  at  Ford  is  to  duplicate  as  nearly 
as  pxissible  those  conditions  the  boy  will 
necessarily  encounter  later  in  any  community. 
Thus  the  republic  becomes  a  preparatory  or 
training  school  for  citizenship,  through  the 
directed  application  of  boy-px>wer  to  the 
propier  development  of  boy  public  opinion.” 
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MET  him  first  in  a  hurri- 
nk  IS  cane.  And  though  we 

H  T”  ft  through  the 

s  I  I  hurricane  on  the  same 

III  schooner,  it  was  not  until 
fl  i  the  schooner  had  gone  to 

^tcMrrTTTTTmTLiS  *  under  us  that  I 

first  laid  eyes  on  him. 
Without  doubt  I  had  seen  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  Kanaka  crew  on  board,  but  I  had  not 
consciously  been  aware  of  his  e.xi.stence,  for 
the  Petite  Jeanne  was  rather  overcrowded. 
In  addition  to  her  eight  or  ten  Kanaka  sea¬ 
men,  her  white  captain,  mate,  and  supercargo, 
and  her  six  cabin  passengers,  she  sailed  from 
Rangiroawith  something  like  eighty-five  deck 
passengers — Paumotuans  and  Tahitians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  each  with  a  trade-box, 
to  say  nothing  of  sleeping-mats,  blankets, 
and  clothes-bundles. 

The  iiearling  season  in  the  Paumotus  was 
over,  and  all  hands  were  returning  to  Tahiti. 
The  six  of  us  cabin  passengers  were  pearl- 
buyers.  Two  were  Americans,  one  was 
Ah  Choon,  the  whitest  Chinese  I  have  ever 
known,  one  was  a  German,  one  was  a  Polish 
Jew,  and  I  completed  the  half-dozen.  It 
had  been  a  prosperous  season.  Not  one  of 
us  had  cause  for  complaint,  nor  one  of  the 
eighty-five  deck  passengers  either.  All  had 
done  well,  and  all  were  looking  forward  to  a 
rest-off  and  a  good  time  in  Papeete.  Of 
course  the  Petite  Jeanne  was  overloaded.  She 
was  only  seventy  tons,  and  she  had  no  right 
to  carry  a  tithe  of  the  mob  she  had  on  board. 
Beneath  her  hatches  she  was  crammed  and 
jammed  with  pearl  shell  and  copra.  Even 
the  trade-room  was  packed  full  of  shell.  It 
was  a  miracle  that  the  sailors  could  work  her. 
There  was  no  moving  about  the  decks.  They 
simply  climbed  back  and  forth  along  the  rails. 
In  the  night-time  they  walked  U[x)n  the  sleep¬ 
ers,  who  carpeted  the  deck,  two  deep.  I’ll 
swear.  Oh,  and  there  were  pigs  and  chickens 
on  deck,  and  sacks  of  yams,  while  every  con¬ 


ceivable  place  was 
festooned  with  strings 
of  drinking  cocoa- 
nuts  and  bunches  of 
bananas.  On  both 
sides,  lietween  the  fore  and  main  shrouds, 
guys  had  been  stretched,  just  low  enough 
for  the  fore-lx)om  to  swing  clear;  and  from 
each  of  these  guys  at  least  fifty  bunches  of 
bananas  were  suspended. 

It  promised  to  be  a  messy  passage,  even  if 
we  did  make  it  in  the  two  or  three  days  that 
would  have  been  required  if  the  southeast 
trades  had  been  blowing  fresh.  But  they 
weren’t  blowing  fresh.  After  the  first  five 
hours,  the  trade  died  away  in  a  dozen  gasping 
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fans.  The  calm  continued  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day — one  of  those  glaring,  glossy 
calms  when  the  veiy  thought  of  opening  one’s 
eyes  to  look  at  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  head¬ 
ache.  The  second  day  a  man  died,  an  Easter 
Islander,  one  of  the  b^t  divers  that  season  in 
the  lagoon.  Smallpox,  that  is  what  it  was, 
though  how  smallpox  could  come  on  board 
when  there  had  bwn  no  known  cases  ashore 
when  we  left  Kangiroa  is  beyond  me.  There 
it  was,  though,  smallpox,  a  man  dead,  and 
three  others  down  on  their  backs.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  We  could  not 
segregate  the  sick,  nor  could  we  care  for 
them.  We  were  packed  like  sardines.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  die — that  is,  there  was 
nothing  to  do  after  the  night  that  followed 
the  first  death.  On  that  night,  the  mate,  the 
supercargo,  the  Polish  Jew,  and  four  native 
divers  sneaked  away  in  the  large  whaleboat. 
They  were  never  heard  of  again.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  captain  promptly  scuttled  the  remain¬ 
ing  boats,  and  there  we  were. 

That  day  there  were  two  deaths;  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  three;  then  it  jumjied  to  eight.  It 
was  curious  to  see  how  we  took  it.  The  na¬ 
tives,  for  instance,  fell  into  a  condition  of 
dumb,  stolid  fear.  The  captain — Oudouse, 
his  name  was,  a  Frenchman — became  verj’ 
nervous  and  voluble.  The  German,  the  two 
Americans,  and  myself  bought  up  all  the 
Scotch  whisky  and  proceeded  to  drink.  The 
theor>’  was  beautiful — namely,  if  we  kept  our¬ 
selves  soaked  in  alcohol,  ever}’  smallpox  germ 
that  came  into  contact  with  us  would  imme¬ 
diately  be  scorched  to  a  cinder.  And  the 
theory  worked,  though  I  must  confess  that 
neither  Captain  Oudouse  nor  .\h  Choon  was 
attacked  by  the  disease  either.  The  French¬ 
man  did  not  drink  at  all,  while  Ah  Choon 
restricted  himself  to  one  drink  daily. 

We  had  a  week  of  it,  and  then  the  whisky 
gave  out.  It  was  just  as  well,  or  I  shouldn’t 
be  alive  now.  It  took  a  sober  man  to  pull 
through  what  followed,  as  you  will  agree 
when  I  mention  the  little  fact  that  only  two 
men  did  pull  through.  The  other  man  was 
the  Heathen — at  least  that  was  what  I  heard 
Captain  Oudouse  call  him  at  the  moment  I 
first  became  aware  of  the  Heathen’s  existence. 

But  to  come  back.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
the  week  that  I  happened  to  glance  at  the 
barometer  that  hung  in  the  cabin  companion- 
way.  Its  normal  register  in  the  Paumotus  was 
29.90,  and  it  was  quite  customary  to  see  it 
vacillate  between  29.85  and  30.00,  or  even 
30.05;  but  to  see  it,  as  I  saw  it,  down  to  29.62, 


was  sufficient  to  chill  the  blood  of  any  |)earl- 
buyer  in  Oceania. 

i  called  Captain  Oudouse’s  attention  to  it, 
only  to  be  informed  that  he  had  watched  it 
going  down  for  several  hours.  There  was 
little  to  do,  but  that  little  he  did  very  well, 
considering  the  circumstances.  He  took  ofi 
the  light  sails,  shortened  right  down  to  storm 
canvas,  spread  life-lines,  and  waited  for  the 
w’ind.  His  mistake  lay  in  what  he  did  after 
the  wind  came.  He  hove  to  on  the  i)ort  tack, 
which  was  the  right  thing  to  do  south  of  the 
Equator,  if — and  there  was  the  rul) — if  one 
were  not  in  the  direct  path  of  the  hurricane. 
We  were  in  the  direct  path.  I  could  see  that 
by  the  steady  increase  of  the  wind  and  the 
^ually  steady  fall  of  the  barometer.  I 
wanted  to  turn  and  run  with  the  wind  on 
the  port  quarter  until  the  barometer  ceased 
falling,  and  then  to  heave  to.  We  argued  till 
he  was  reduced  to  hysteria,  but  budge  he 
would  not.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  I  could 
not  get  the  rest  of  the  pearl-buyers  to  back 
me  up.  Who  was  I,  anyway,  to  know  more 
about  the  sea  and  its  ways  than  a  properly 
qualified  captain  ? 

Of  course,  the  sea  rose  with  the  wind, 
frightfully,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
three  seas  the  Petite  Jeanne  shipped.  She 
had  fallen  off,  as  vessels  do  when  hove  to,and 
the  first  sea  made  a  clean  breach.  The  life¬ 
lines  were  only  for  the  strong  and  well,  and 
little  good  were  they  even  for  these  when  the 
women  and  children,  the  bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  the  pigs  and  trade-boxes,  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  were  swept  along  in  a  solid,  screeching, 
groaning  mass. 

The  second  sea  filled  the  Petite  Jeanne's 
decks  flush  with  the  rails,  and,  as  her  stem 
sank  down  and  her  bow  tossed  skvward,  all 
the  miserable  dunnage  of  life  and  luggage 
poured  aft.  It  was  a  human  torrent.  They 
came  head-first,  feet-first,  sidewise,  rolling 
over  and  over,  twisting,  squirming,  writhing, 
and  crumpling  up.  Now  and  again  one  or 
another  caught  a  grip  on  a  stanchion  or  a 
rope,  but  the  weight  of  the  bodies  behind  tore 
such  grips  loose.  I  saw  what  was  coming, 
sprang  on  top  the  cabin,  and  from  there  into 
the  mainsail  itself.  Ah  Choon  .md  one  of  the 
Americans  tried  to  follow  me,  but  I  was  one 
jump  ahead  of  them.  The  American  was  swept 
away  and  over  the  stem  like  a  piece  of  chaff. 
Ah  Choon  caught  a  spoke  of  the  wheel  and 
swung  in  behind  it.  But  a  strapping  Ram- 
tonga  vahin^ — she  must  have  weighed  two 

•woman. 


THE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  THE  BANANAS  AND  COCOANUTS.  THE  PIGS  AND  TRADE- BOXES.  THE  SICK  AND  THE  DYING.  WERE 
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hundred  and  fifty — brought  up  against  him 
and  got  an  arm  around  his  neck.  He 
clutched  the  Kanaka  steersman  with  his  other 
hand.  And  just  at  that  moment  the  schooner 
flung  down  to  starlxjard.  The  rush  of  lx)dies 
and  the  sea  that  was  coming  along  the  port 
runway  between  the  cabin  and  the  rail,  turned 
abruptly  and  jwured  to  starlx)ard.  Away 
they  went,  vahine.  Ah  Choon,  and  steersman; 
and  I  swear  I  saw  Ah  Choon  grin  at  me  with 
philosophic  resignation  as  he  cleared  the  rail 
and  went  under. 

The  third  sea — the  biggest  of  the  three — 
did  not  do  so  much  damage.  By  the  time  it 
arrived,  nearly  everylxxiy  was  in  the  rigging. 
On  deck  perhaps  a  dozen  gasping,  half- 
drowned,  and  half-stunned  wretches  were 
rolling  about  or  attempting  to  crawl  into 
safety.  They  went  by  the  board,  as  did  the 
wreckage  of  the  two  remaining  lx)ats.  The 
other  jjearl-buyers  and  myself,  l>etween  seas, 
managed  to  get  alx)ut  fifteen  women  and 
children  into  the  cabin  and  battened  down. 
Little  good  it  did  the  poor  creatures  in  the 
end. 

Wind?  Out  of  all  my  e.xperiences  I  could 
not  have  Ijelieved  it  possible  for  the  wind  to 
blow  as  it  did.  There  is  no  describing  it. 
How  can  one  descrilie  a  nightmare?  It  was 
the  same  way  with  that  wind.  It  tore  the 
clothes  off  our  Ixxiies.  I  say  tore  them  off,  and 
I  mean  it.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  lielieve  it. 

I  am  merely  telling  something  that  I  saw  and 
felt.  There  are  times  when  I  do  not  believe 
it  myself.  I  went  through  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  One  could  not  face  that  wind  and 
live.  It  was  a  monstrous  thing,  and  the  most 
monstrous  thing  about  it  was  that  it  increased 
and  continued  to  increase.  Imagine  count¬ 
less  millions  and  billions  of  tons  of  sand. 
Imagine  this  sand  tearing  along  at  ninety,  a 
hundred,  a  hundred  and  twenty,  or  any  other 
number  of  miles  per  hour.  Imagine,  further, 
this  sand  to  be  invisible,  impalpable,  yet  to 
retain  all  the  weight  and  density  of  sand. 
Do  all  this,  and  you  may  get  a  vague  inkling 
of  what  that  wind  was  like.  Perhaps  sand  is 
not  the  right  comparison.  Consider  it  mud, 
invisible,  impalpable,  but  heavy  as  mud.  Nay, 
it  goes  beyond  that.  Consider  everj'  molecule 
of  air  to  lie  a  mud-bank  in  itself.  Then  tr}' 
to  imagine  the  multitudinous  impact  of  mud- 
banks — no,  it  is  beyond  me.  Language  may 
be  adequate  to  express  thp  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  life,  but  it  cannot  jxissibly  express  any 
of  the  conditions  of  so  enormous  a  blast  of 
wind.  It  would  have  been  better  had  I  stuck 


by  my  original  intention  of  not  attempting  a 
description. 

I  will  say  this  much:  The  sea,  which  had 
risen  at  first,  was  Ixjaten  down  by  that  wind. 
More — it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ocean  had 
Ijeen  sucked  up  in  the  maw  of  the  hurricane 
and  hurled  on  through  that  portion  of  space 
which  previously  had  been  occupied  by  the 
air.  Of  course,  our  canvas  had  gone  long 
before.  But  Ca[>tain  Oudouse  had  on  the 
Petite  Jeanne  something  I  had  never  l>efore 
seen  on  a  South  Sea  schooner — a  sea-anchor. 
It  was  a  conical  canvas  bag,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  kept  open  by  a  huge  hoop  of  iron. 
The  sea-anchor  was  bridled  something  like  a 
kite,  so  that  it  bit  into  the  water  as  a  kite  bites 
into  the  air — but  with  a  difference.  The 
sea-anchor  remained  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  in  a  |)erpendicular  position.  .A 
long  line,  in  turn,  connected  it  with  the 
schooner.  As  a  result,  the  Petite  Jeanne  rode 
bow-on  to  the  wind  and  to  what  little  sea 
there  was. 

The  situation  really  would  have  l)een  fa¬ 
vorable,  had  we  not  been  in  the  path  of  the 
storm.  True,  the  wind  itself  tore  our  canvas 
out  of  the  gaskets,  jerked  out  our  topmasts, 
and  made  a  raffle  of  our  running  gear;  but 
still  we  would  have  come  through  nicely  had 
we  not  })een  stpiare  in  front  of  the  advancing 
storm-center.  That  was  what  fixed  us.  I 
was  in  a  state  of  stunned,  numbed,  paralyzed 
collapse  from  enduring  the  impact  of  the 
wind,  and  I  think  I  was  just  alx)ut  ready  to 
give  up  and  die  when  the  center  smote  us. 
The  blow  we  received  was  an  absolute  lull. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  The  effect 
on  one  was  sickening.  Remember  that  for 
hours  we  had  been  at  terrific  muscular  ten¬ 
sion,  withstanding  the  awful  pressure  of  that 
wind.  And  then,  suddenly,  the  pressure 
was  removed.  I  know  that  I  felt  as  though  I 
were  about  to  expand,  to  fly  apart  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  It  seemed  as  if  every  atom  compos¬ 
ing  my  body  was  repelling  everj-  other  atom, 
and  was  on  the  verge  of  rushing  off  irresis¬ 
tibly  into  space.  But  that  last^  only  for  a 
moment.  Destruction  was  upon  us. 

In  the  absence  of  the  wind  and  its  pressure, 
the  sea  rose.  It  jumped,  it  leaped,  it  soared 
straight  toward  the  clouds.  Remember, 
from  ever\’  point  of  the  compass  that  incon¬ 
ceivable  wind  was  blowing  in  toward  the 
center  of  calm.  The  result  was  that  the  seas 
sprang  up  from  eveiy  point  of  the  compass. 
There  was  no  wind  to  check  them.  They 
popped  up  like  corks  released  from  the  bot- 
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tom  of  a  pail  of  water.  There  was  no  system 
to  them,  no  stability.  They  were  hollow, 
maniacal  seas.  They  were  eighty  feet  high 
at  the  least.  They  were  not  seas  at  all. 
They  resembled  no  sea  a  man  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  splashes,  monstrous  splashes, 
that  is  all,  splashes  that  were  eighty  feet  high. 
Eighty!  They  w'ere  more  than  eighty.  They 
went  over  our  mastheads.  They  were  spouts, 
e.xplosions.  They  were  drunken.  They  fell 
anywhere,  anyhow.  They  jostled  one  an¬ 
other,  they  collided.  They  rushed  together 
and  collapsed  upon  one  another,  or  fell  apart 
like  a  thousand  waterfalls  all  at  once.  It  was 
no  ocean  any  man  ever  dreamed  of,  that  hur¬ 
ricane-center.  It  was  confusion  thrice  con¬ 
founded.  It  was  anarchy.  It  was  a  hell-pit 
of  sea  water  gone  mad. 

The  Petite  Jeanne?  I  don’t  know.  The 
Heathen  told  me  afterward  that  he  did  not 
know.  She  was  literally  tom  apart,  ripped 
wide  open,  beaten  into  a  pulp,  smashed  into 
kindling  wood,  annihilated.  When  I  came 
to,  I  was  in  the  water,  swimming  automatic¬ 
ally,  though  I  was  about  two-thirds  drowned. 
How  I  got  there  I  had  no  recollection.  I 
remembered  seeing  the  Petite  Jeanne  fly  to 
pieces  at  what  must  have  been  the  instant 
that  my  own  consciousness  was  buffeted  out 
of  me.  But  there  I  was,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  make  the  best  of  it,  and  in  that  best  there 
was  little  promise.  The  wind  was  blowing 
again,  the  sea  was  much  smaller  and  more 
regular,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  passed  through 
the  center.  Fortunately,  there  were  no  sharks 
about.  The  hurricane  had  dissipated  the  rav¬ 
enous  horde  that  had  surrounded  the  death 
ship. 

It  was  about  midday  when  the  Petite 
Jeanne  went  to  pieces,  and  it  must  have  been 
two  hours  afterward  when  I  picked  up  with 
one  of  her  hatch-covers.  Thick  rain  was 
driving  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  merest 
chance  that  flung  me  and  the  hatch-cover 
together.  A  short  length  of  line  was  trailing 
from  the  rope  handle,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
good  for  a  day  at  least,  if  the  sharks  did  not 
return.  Three  hours  later,  possibly  a  little 
longer,  sticking  close  to  the  cover  and,  with 
closed  eyes,  concentrating  my  whole  soul  upon 
the  task  of  breathing  in  enough  air  to  keep 
me  going  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid 
breathing  in  enough  water  to  drown  me,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  voices.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  and  wind  and  sea  were  easing 
marvelously.  Not  twenty  feet  away  from  me, 
on  another  hatch-cover,  were  Captain  Ou- 


douse  and  the  Heathen.  They  were  fighting 
over  the  possession  of  the  cover — at  least  the 
Frenchman  was. 

‘^Paien  noir/"  I  heard  him  scream,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  saw  him  kick  the  Kanaka. 

Now,  Captain  Oudouse  had  lost  all  his 
clothes  except  his  shoes,  and  they  were  heavy 
brogans.  It  was  a  cruel  blow,  for  it  caught 
the  Heathen  on  the  mouth  and  the  point  of  the 
chin,  half-stunning  him.  I  looked  for  him  to 
retaliate,  but  he  contented  himself  with  swim¬ 
ming  about  forlornly,  a  safe  ten  feet  away. 
Whenever  a  fling  of  the  sea  threw  him  closer, 
the  Frenchman,  hanging  on  with  his  hands, 
kicked  out  at  him  with  both  feet.  Also,  at 
the  moment  of  delivering  each  kick,  he  called 
the  Kanaka  a  black  heathen. 

“For  two  centimes  I’d  come  over  there  and 
drown  you,  you  white  beast!”  I  yelled. 

The  only  reason  I  did  not  go  was  that  I 
felt  too  tired.  The  very  thought  of  the  effort 
to  swim  over  was  nauseating.  So  I  called  to 
the  Kanaka  to  come  to  me,  and  proceeded  to 
share  the  hatch-cover  with  him.  Otoo,  he 
told  me  his  name  was  (pronounced  O-to-d); 
also  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  native  of  Bora 
Bora,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Society  Group. 
As  I  learned  afterward,  he  had  got  the 
hatch-cover  first,  and,  after  some  time,  en¬ 
countering  Captain  Oudouse,  had  offered  to 
share  it  with  him,  and  had  been  kicked  off 
for  his  pains. 

And  that  was  how  Otoo  and  I  first  came 
together.  He  was  no  fighter.  He  was  all 
sweetness  and  gentleness,  a  love-creature, 
though  he  stood  nearly  six  feet  tali  and  was 
muscled  like  a  gladiator.  He  was  no  fighter, 
but  he  was  also  no  coward.  He  had  the  heart 
of  a  lion,  and  in  the  years  that  followed  I  have 
seen  him  run  risks  that  I  would  never  dream 
of  taking.  What  I  mean  is  that,  while  he  was 
no  fighter,  and  while  he  always  avoided  pre¬ 
cipitating  a  row,  he  never  ran  away  from 
trouble  when  it  started.  And  it  was  “’Ware 
shoal!”  when  once  Otoo  went  into  action.  I 
shall  never  forget  what  he  did  to  Bill  King. 
It  occurred  in  German  Samoa.  Bill  King 
was  hailed  the  champion  heavyweight  of  the 
American  navy.  He  was  a  big  brute  of  a 
man,  a  veritable  gorilla,  one  of  those  hard¬ 
hitting,  rough-housing  chaps,  and  clever  with 
his  fists  as  well.  He  picked  the  quarrel,  and 
he  kicked  Otoo  twice  and  struck  him  once 
before  Otoo  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  fight.  I 
don’t  think  it  lasted  four  minutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Bill  King  was  the  unhappy 
possessor  of  four  broken  ribs,  a  broken  fore- 
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arm,  and  a  dislocated  shoulder-blade.  Otoo  Jeanne.  Captain  Oudouse  must  have  suc- 
knew  nothing  of  scientific  boxing.  He  was  cumbed  to  exhaustion,  for  several  days  later 
merely  a  man-handler,  and  Bill  King  was  his  hatch-cover  drifted  ashore  without  him. 
something  like  three  months  in  recovering  Otoo  and  I  lived  with  the  natives  of  the  atoll 
from  the  bit  of  man-handling  he  received  for  a  week,  when  we  were  rescued  by  a 
that  afternoon  on  Apia  beach.  French  cruiser  and  taken  to  Tahiti.  In  the 

But  I  am  running  ahead  of  my  yam.  VVe  meantime,  however,  we  had  performed  the 
shared  the  hatch-cover  between  us.  We  took  ceremony  of  exchanging  names.  In  the 
turn  and  turn  about,  one  lying  flat  on  the  South  Seas  such  a  ceremony  binds  two  men 
cover  and  resting,  while  the  other,  submerged  closer  together  than  blood-brothership.  The 
to  the  neck,  merely  held  on  with  his  hands,  initiative  had  l>een  mine,  and  Otoo  was 
For  three  days  and  nights,  spell  and  spell,  on  rapturously  delighted  when  I  suggested  it. 


the  cover  and  in  the  water,  we  drifted  over  “It  is  well,”  he  said,  in  Tahitian.  “For 

the  ocean.  Toward  the  last  I  was  delirious  we  have  been  mates  together  for  three  days 

most  of  the  time,  and  there  were  times,  too,  on  the  lips  of  Death.” 

when  I  heard  Otoo  babbling  and  raving  in  “  But  Death  stuttered,  ”  I  smiled. 

his  native  tongue.  Our  continuous  immersion  “It  was  a  brave  deed  you  did,  master,” 

prevented  us  from  dying  of  thirst,  though  the  he  replied,  “and  Death  was  not  vile  enough 

sea  water  and  the  sunshine  gave  us  the  to  s|)eak.” 

prettiest  imaginable  combination  of  salt  “Why  do  you ‘master’ me?”  I  demanded, 
pickle  and  sunburn.  In  the  end,  Otoo  saved  w’ith  a  show  of  hurt  feelings.  “We  have  ex- 
my  life;  for  I  came  to,  lying  on  the  beach  changed  names.  To  you  I  am  Otoo.  To 

twenty  feet  from  the  water,  sheltered  from  me  you  are  Charley.  And  between  you  and 

the  sun  by  a  couple  of  cocoanut  leaves.  No  me,  forever  and  forever,  you  shall  be  Charley 

one  but  Otoo  could  have  dragged  me  there  and  I  shall  Ije  Otoo.  It  is  the  way  of  the 

and  stuck  up  the  leaves  for  shade.  He  was  custom.  And  when  we  die,  if  it  does  happen 
lying  beside  me.  I  went  off  again,  and  the  that  we  live  again,  somewhere  beyond  the 

next  time  I  came  around  it  was  cool  and  stars  and  the  .sky,  still  shall  you  be  Charley 

starry  night  and  Otoo  was  pressing  a  drink-  to  me  and  I  Otoo  to  you.  ” 

ing  cocoanut  to  my  lips.  “Yes,  master,”  he  answered,  his  eyes 

We  were  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Petite  luminous  and  soft  with  joy. 


WE  TOOK  TUR.N  AND  TURN  ABOUT,  ONE  LYING 
FLAT  ON  THE  COVER  AND  RESTING,  WHILE  THE 
OTHER  MERELY  HELD  ON  WITH  HIS  HANDS. 
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“There  you  go!”  I  cried  indignantly. 

“What  does  it  matter  what  my  lips  utter?” 
he  argued.  “They  are  only  my  lips.  But 
I  shall  think  Otoo  always.  Whenever  I  think 
of  myself  I  shall  think  of  you.  Whenever 
men  call  me  by  name  I  shall  think  of  you. 
And  beyond  the  sky  and  beyond  the  stars 
always  and  forever  you  shall  be  Otoo  to  me. 
Is  it  well,  master  ?  ” 

I  hid  my  smile  and  answered  that  it  was 
well. 

We  parted  at  Papeete.  I  remained  ashore 
to  recuperate,  and  he  went  on  in  a  cutter  to 
his  own  island.  Bora  Bora.  Si.x  weeks  later 
he  was  back.  I  was  surprised,  for  he  had 
told  me  of  his  wife  and  said  that  he  was  re¬ 
turning  to  her  and  would  give  over  sailing  on 
far  voyages. 

“Where  do  you  go,  master?”  he  asked, 
after  our  first  greetings. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  It  was  a  hard 
question.  “To  all  the  world,”  was  my 
answer.  “All  the  world,  all  the  sea,  and  all 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  sea.  ” 

“  I  will  go  with  you,  ”  he  said  simply.  “  My 
wife  is  dead.” 

I  never  had  a  brother,  but  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  other  men’s  brothers  I  doubt  if 
any  man  ever  had  one  who  was  to  him  w'hat 
Otoo  was  to  me.  He  was  brother,  and 
father  and  mother  as  well.  And  this  I  know — 
I  lived  a  straighter  and  a  better  man  because 
of  Otoo.  I  had  to  live  straight  in  Otoo’s 
eyes.  Because  of  him  I  dared  not  tarnish 
myself.  He  made  me  his  ideal,  compound¬ 
ing  me,  I  fear,  chiefly  out  of  his  own  love  and 
worship;  and  there  were  times  when  I  stood 
close  to  the  steep  pitch  of  hell  and  would  have 
taken  the  plunge  had  not  the  thought  of  Otoo 
restrained  me.  His  pride  in  me  entered  into 
me  until  it  became  one  of  the  major  rules  in 
my  personal  code  to  do  nothing  that  would 
diminish  that  pride  of  his.  Naturally,  I  did 
not  learn  right  away  what  his  feelings  were 
toward  me.  He  never  criticised,  never  cen¬ 
sured,  and  slowly  the  e.xalted  place  I  held  in 
his  eyes  dawned  upon  me,  and  slowly  I  grew 
to  comprehend  the  hurt  I  could  inflict  upon 
him  by  being  anything  less  than  my  best. 

For  seventeen  years  we  were  together. 
For  seventeen  years  he  was  at  my  shoulder, 
watching  while  I  slept,  nursing  me  through 
fever  and  wounds,  aye,  and  receiving  wounds 
in  fighting  for  me.  He  signed  on  the  same 
ships  with  me,  and  together  we  ranged  the 
Pacific  from  Hawaii  to  Sydney  Head  and 
from  Torres  Strait  to  the  Galapagos.  We 


blackbirded  from  the  New  Hebrides  and  the 
Line  Islands  over  to  the  westward,  clear 
through  the  Louisiades,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  New  Hanover.  We  were 
wrecked  three  times — in  the  Gilberts,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  group,  and  in  the  Fijis.  And  we 
traded  and  salved  wherever  a  dollar  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  way  of  pearl  and  pearl  shell,  copra, 
beche  de  mer,  hawkbill  turtle  shell,  and 
stranded  wrecks. 

It  began  in  Papeete,  immediately  after  his 
announcement  that  he  was  going  with  me 
over  all  the  sea  and  the  islands  in  the  midst 
thereof.  There  was  a  club  in  those  days  in 
Papeete,  w'here  the  j^earlers,  traders,  captains, 
and  South  Sea  adventurers  foregathered. 
The  play  ran  high  and  the  drink  ran  high,  and 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  kept  later  hours 
than  were  becoming  or  proper.  No  matter 
what  the  hour  was  when  I  left  the  club,  there 
was  Otoo  waiting  to  see  me  safely  home.  At 
first  I  smiled.  Next  I  chided  him.  Then  I  told 
him  flatly  I  stood  in  need  of  no  wet-nursing. 
After  that  I  did  not  see  him  when  I  came  out 
of  the  club.  Quite  by  accident,  a  week  or  so 
later,  I  discovered  that  he  still  saw  me  home, 
lurking  across  the  street  among  the  shadows 
of  the  mango  trees.  What  could  I  do?  I 
know  what  I  did  do.  Insensibly  I  began 
to  keep  better  hours.  On  wet  and  stormy 
nights,  in  the  thick  of  the  folly  and  the 
fun,  the  thought  would  come  to  me  of  Otoo 
keeping  his  dreary  vigil  under  the  dripping 
mangoes.  Truly,  he  made  me  a  better  man. 

Yet  he  was  not  strait  -  laced.  And  he 
knew  nothing  of  common  Christian  morality. 
All  the  people  on  Bora  Bora  were  Christians. 
But  he  was  a  heathen,  the  only  unbeliever 
on  the  island,  a  gross  materialist  who  believed 
that  when  he  died  he  was  dead.  He  believed 
merely  in  fair  play  and  square-dealing. 
Petty  meanness,  in  his  code,  was  almost  as 
serious  as  wanton  homicide,  and  I  am  sure 
that  he  respected  a  murderer  more  than  a  man 
given  to  small  practices.  Concerning  me, 
personally,  he  objected  to  my  doing  anything 
that  was  hurtful  to  me.  Gambling  was  all 
right.  He  was  an  ardent  gambler  himself. 
But  late  hours,  he  explained,  were  bad  for 
one’s  health.  He  had  seen  men  who  did  not 
take  care  of  themselves  die  of  fever.  He  was 
no  teetotaler,  and  welcomed  a  stiff  nip  any 
time  when  it  was  wet  work  in  the  boats.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  believed  in  liquor  in  mod¬ 
eration.  He  had  seen  many  men  killed  or 
disgraced  by  squareface  or  Scotch. 

Otoo  had  my  welfare  always  at  heart.  He 


••  WHENEVER  I  THINK  OF  MYSELF  I  SHALL  THINK  OF  YOU.  WHENEVER  MEN  CALL  ME 
BY  NAME  I  SHALL  THINK  OF  YOU.  IS  IT  WELL.  MASTER?” 
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thought  ahead  for  me,  weighed  my  plans  and 
took  a  greater  interest  in  them  than  I  did 
myself.  At  first,  when  I  was  unaware  of  this 
interest  of  his  in  my  affairs,  he  had  to  divine 
my  intentions,  as,  for  instance,  at  Papeete, 
when  I  contemplated  going  partners  with  a 
knavish  fellow  countryman  on  a  guano  ven¬ 
ture.  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  knave.  Nor 
did  any  white  man  in  Papeete.  Neither  did 
Otoo  know;  but  he  saw  how  thick  we  were 
getting  and  found  out  for  me,  and  that  with¬ 
out  my  asking.  Native  sailors  from  the  ends 
of  the  seas  knock  about  on  the  beach  in  Ta¬ 
hiti,  and  Otoo,  suspicious  merely,  went  among 
them  till  he  had  gathered  sufficient  data  to 
justify  his  suspicions.  Oh,  it  was  a  nice 
history,  that  of  Randolph  Waters!  I  couldn’t 
believe  it  when  Otoo  first  narrated  it,  but 
when  I  sheeted  it  home  to  Waters  he  gave  in 
without  a  murmur  and  got  away  on  the  first 
steamer  to  Auckland. 

At  first,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  resented 
Otoo’s  poking  his  nose  into  my  business. 
But  I  knew  that  he  was  wholly  unselfish, 
and  soon  I  had  to  acknowledge  his  wisdom 
and  discretion.  He  had  his  eyes  op)en  always 
to  my  main  chance,  and  he  was  both  keen- 
sighted  and  far-sighted.  In  time  he  became 
my  counselor,  until  he  knew  more  of  my  busi¬ 
ness  than  I  did  myself.  He  really  had  my 
interest  at  heart  more  than  I  did.  Mine  was 
the  magnificent  carelessness  of  youth,  for  I 
preferr^  romance  to  dollars,  and  adventure 
to  a  comfortable  billet  with  all  night  in.  So 
it  was  well  that  I  had  some  one  to  look  out  for 
me.  I  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Otoo, 
I  should  not  be  here  to-day. 

Of  numerous  instances,  let  me  give  one.  I 
had  had  some  e.xperience  in  blackbirding 
before  I  went  pearling  in  the  Paumotus. 
Otoo  and  I  were  on  the  beach  in  Samoa — we 
really  were  on  the  beach  and  hard  aground — 
when  my  chance  came  to  go  as  a  recruiter  on 
a  blackbird  brig.  Otoo  signed  on  before  the 
mast,  and  for  the  next  half-dozen  years,  in  as 
many  ships,  we  knocked  about  the  wildest 
portions  of  Melanesia.  Otoo  saw  to  it  that 
he  always  pulled  stroke-oar  in  my  boat.  Our 
custom,  in  recruiting  labor,  was  to  land  the 
recruiter  on  the  beach.  The  covering  boat 
always  lay  on  its  oars  several  hundr^  feet 
off  shore,  while  the  recruiter’s  boat,  also 
lying  on  its  oars,  kept  afioat  on  the  edge  of  the 
beach.  When  I  landed  with  my  trade  goods, 
leaving  my  steering  sweep  apeak,  Otoo  left 
his  stroke  position  and  came  into  the  stem 
sheets,  where  a  Winchester  lay  ready  to  hand 


under  a  flap  of  canvas.  The  boat’s  crew  was 
also  armed,  the  Sniders  concealed  under 
canvas  flaps  that  ran  the  length  of  the  gun¬ 
wales.  While  I  was  busy  arguing  and  per¬ 
suading  the  woolly-headed  cannibals  to  come 
and  labor  on  the  Queensland  plantations, 
Otoo  kept  watch.  And  often  and  often  his 
low  voice  warned  me  of  suspicious  actions 
and  impending  treachery.  Sometimes  it  was 
the  quick  shot  from  his  rifle,  knocking  a 
nigger  over,  that  was  the  first  warning  I  re¬ 
ceived.  And  in  my  rush  to  the  boat  his  hand 
was  always  there  to  jerk  me  flying  aboard. 

Once,  I  remember,  on  Santa  Anna,  the  boat 
grounded  just  as  the  trouble  began.  The 
covering  boat  was  dashing  to  our  assistance, 
but  the  several  score  of  savages  would  have 
wiped  us  out  before  it  arrived.  Otoo  took  a 
flying  leap  ashore,  dug  both  hands  into  the 
trade  goods,  and  scattered  tobacco,  beads, 
tomahawks,  knives,  and  calicoes  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  This  was  too  much  for  the  woolly 
heads.  While  they  scrambled  for  the  treas¬ 
ures,  the  boat  was  shoved  clear  and  we  were 
aboard  and  forty  feet  away.  And  I  got  thirty 
recruits  off  that  very  beach  in  the  next  four 
hours. 

The  particular  instance  I  have  in  mind  was 
on  Malaita,  the  most  savage  island  in  the 
easterly  Solomons.  The  natives  had  been 
remarkably  friendly;  and  how  were  we  to 
know  that  the  whole  village  had  been  taking 
up  a  collection  for  over  two  years  with  which 
to  buy  a  white  man’s  head  ?  The  beggars  are 
all  head-hunters,  and  they  especially  esteem 
that  of  a  white  man.  The  fellow  who  cap¬ 
tured  the  head  would  receive  the  whole  col¬ 
lection.  As  I  say,  they  appeared  very 
friendly,  and  this  day  I  was  fully  a  hundred 
yards  down  the  beach  from  the  boat.  Otoo 
had  cautioned  me,  and,  as  usual  when  I  did 
not  heed  him,  I  came  to  grief.  The  first  thing 
I  knew  a  cloud  of  spears  sailed  out  of  the 
mangrove  swamp  at  me.  At  least  a  dozen 
were  sticking  into  me.  I  started  to  run,  but 
tripped  over  one  that  was  fast  in  my  calf  and 
went  down.  The  woolly  heads  made  a  run 
for  me,  each  with  a  long-handled,  fantail 
tomahawk  with  which  to  hack  off  my  head. 
They  were  so  eager  for  the  prize  that  they  got 
in  one  another’s  way.  In  the  confusion  I 
avoided  several  hacks  by  throwing  myself 
right  and  left  on  the  sand.  Then  Otoo  ar¬ 
rived — Otoo  the  man-handler.  In  some  way 
he  had  got  hold  of  a  heavy  war-club,  and  at 
close  quarters  it  was  a  far  more  efficient 
weapon  than  a  rifle.  He  was  right  in  the  thick 
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of  them,  so  that  they  could  not  spear  him, 
while  their  tomahawks  seemed  worse  than 
useless.  He  was  fighting  for  me,  and  he  was 
in  a  true  Berserker  rage.  The  way  he 
handled  that  club  was  amazing.  Their  ^ulls 
squashed  like  overripe  oranges.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  driven  them  back,  picked  me 
up  in  his  arms,  and  started  to  run,  that  he 
received  his  first  wounds.  He  arrived  in  the 
boat  with  four  spear-thrusts,  got  his  Win¬ 
chester,  and  with  it  got  a  man  for  every  shot. 
Then  we  pulled  aboard  the  schooner  and 
doctored  up. 

Seventeen  years  we  were  together.  He 
made  me.  I  should  to-day  be  a  supercargo,  a 
recruiter,  or  a  memory,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him. 

“You  spend  your  money,  and  you  go  out 
and  get  more,  ”  he  said,  one  day.  “  It  is  easy 
to  get  money,  now.  But  when  you  get  old, 
your  money  will  be  spent  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  go  out  and  get  more.  I  know,  master. 
I  have  studied  the  way  of  white  men.  On 
the  beaches  are  many  old  men  who  were 
young  once  and  who  could  get  money  just 
like  you.  Now  they  are  old,  and  they  have 
nothing,  and  they  wait  about  for  the  young 
men  like  you  to  come  ashore  and  buy  drinks 
for  them. 

“The  black  boy  is  a  slave  on  the  plan¬ 
tations.  He  gets  twenty  dollars  a  year.  He 
works  hard.  The  overseer  does  not  work 
hard.  He  rides  a  horse  and  watches  the 
black  boy  work.  He  gets  twelve  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  I  am  a  sailor  on  the  schooner. 
I  get  fifteen  dollars  a  month.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  good  sailor.  I  work  hard.  The 
captain  has  a  double  awning  and  drinks  beer 
out  of  long  bottles.  I  have  never  seen  him 
haul  a  rope  or  pull  an  oar.  He  gets  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  I  am  a 
sailor.  He  is  a  navigator.  Master,  I  think 
it  would  be  very  good  for  you  to  know  navi¬ 
gation.  ” 

Otoo  spurred  me  on  to  it.  He  sailed  with 
me  as  second  mate  on  my  first  schooner,  and 
he  was  far  prouder  of  my  command  than  was 
I  myself.  Later  on  it  was: 

“The  captain  is  well  paid,  master,  but  the 
ship  is  in  his  keeping  and  he  is  never  free 
from  the  burden.  It  is  the  owner  who  is 
better  paid,  the  owner  who  sits  ashore  with 
many  servants  and  turns  his  money  over.  ” 

“True,  but  a  schooner  costs  five  thousand 
dollars — an  old  schooner  at  that,  ”  I  objected. 
“I  should  be  an  old  man  before  I  saved  five 
thousand  dollars.” 


“There  be  short  ways  for  w'hite  men  to 
make  money,”  he  went  on,  pointing  ashore 
at  the  cocoanut-fringed  beach. 

We  were  in  the  Solomons  at  the  time,  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  cargo  of  ivory-nuts  along  the  east 
coast  of  Guadalcanar. 

“Between  this  river  mouth  and  the  next  it 
is  two  miles,”  he  said.  “  The  flat  land  runs  far 
back.  It  is  worth  nothing  now.  Next  year 
— who  knows! — or  the  year  after — men  will 
pay  much  money  for  that  land.  The  an¬ 
chorage  is  good.  Big  steamers  can  lie  close 
up.  You  can  buy  the  land  four  miles  deep 
from  the  old  chief  for  ten  thousand  sticks  of 
tobacco,  ten  bottles  of  squareface,  and  a 
Snider,  which  will  cost  you  maybe  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  Then  you  place  the  deed  with 
the  commissioner,  and  the  next  year,  or  the 
year  after,  you  sell  and  become  the  owner  of 
a  ship.” 

I  followed  his  lead,  and  his  words  came 
true,  though  in  three  years  instead  of  two. 
Next  came  the  grass-lwds  deal  on  Guadal¬ 
canar — twenty  thousand  acres  on  a  govern¬ 
mental  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years’ 
lease  at  a  nominal  sum.  I  owned  the  lease 
for  precisely  ninety  days,  when  I  sold  it  to  the 
Moonlight  Soap  crowd  for  half  a  fortune. 
Always  it  was  Otoo  who  looked  ahead  and 
saw  the  opportunity.  He  was  responsible 
for  the  salving  of  the  Doncaster — bought  in  at 
auction  for  five  hundred  dollars  and  clearing 
fifteen  thousand  after  eveiy  expense  was  paid. 
He  led  me  into  the  Savaii  plantation  and  the 
cocoa  venture  on  Upolu. 

We  did  not  go  seafaring  so  much  as  in  the 
old  days  now.  I  was  too  well  off.  I  mar¬ 
ried  and  my  standard  of  living  rose;  but  Otoo 
remained  the  same  old-time  Otoo,  moving 
about  the  house  or  trailing  through  the  ofl^ce, 
his  wooden  pipe  in  his  mouth,  a  shilling 
undershirt  on  his  back,  and  a  four-shilling 
lava4ava  about  his  loins.  I  could  not  get 
him  to  spend  money.  There  was  no  way  of 
repaying  him  except  with  love,  and  God 
knows  he  got  that  in  full  measure  from  all  of 
ris.  The  children  worshiped  him,  and  if  he 
had  been  spoilable  my  wife  would  surely 
have  been  his  undoing. 

The  children!  He  really  was  the  one  who 
showed  them  the  way  of  their  feet  in  the  world 
practical  He  began  by  teaching  them  to 
walk.  He  sat  up  with  them  when  they  were 
sick.  One  by  one,  when  they  were  scarcely 
toddlers,  he  took  them  down  to  the  lagoon  and 
made  them  into  amphibians.  He  taught 
them  more  than  I  ever  knew  of  the  habits  of 
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fish  and  the  ways  of  catching  them.  In  the 
bush  it  was  the  same  thing.  At  seven,  Tom 
knew  more  woodcraft  than  I  ever  dreamed 
existed.  At  six,  Mary  went  over  the  Slid¬ 
ing  Rock  without  a  quiver — and  I  have 
seen  strong  men  balk  at  that  feat.  And 
when  Frank  had  just  turned  six  he  could 
bring  up  shillings  from  the  bottom  in  three 
fathoms. 

“My  people  in  Bora  Bora  do  not  like 
heathen;  they  are  all  Christians;  and  I  do  not 
like  Bora  Bora  Christians,”  he  said  one  day, 
when  I,  with  the  idea  of  getting  him  to  spend 
some  of  the  money  that  was  rightfully  his, 
had  been  trying  to  persuade  him  to  make  a 
visit  to  his  own  island  in  one  of  our  schooners 
— a  special  voyage  that  I  had  hoped  to  make  a 
record-breaker  in  the  matter  of  prodigal  ex¬ 
pense. 

I  say  one  of  our  schooners,  though  legally, 
at  the  time,  they  belonged  to  me.  I  struggle 
long  with  him  to  enter  into  partnership. 

“We  have  been  partners  from  the  day  the 
Petite  Jeanne  went  down,”  he  said  at  last. 
“But  if  your  heart  so  wishes,  then  shall  we 
become  partners  by  the  law.  I  have  no 
work  to  do,  yet  are  my  expenses  large.  I 
drink  and  eat  and  smoke  in  plenty — it  costs 
much,  I  know.  I  do  not  pay  for  the  playing 
of  billiards,  for  I  play  on  your  table;  but  stiU 
the  money  goes.  Fishing  on  the  reef  is  only 
a  rich  man’s  pleasure.  It  is  shocking,  the 
cost  of  hooks  and  cotton  line.  Yes,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  be  partners  by  the  law.  I 
need  the  money.  I  shall  get  it  from  the  head 
clerk  in  the  office.  ” 

So  the  papers  were  made  out  and  recorded. 
A  year  later  I  was  compelled  to  complain. 

“Charley,”  said  I,  “you  are  a  wicked  old 
fraud,  a  miserly  skinflint,  a  miserable  land- 
crab.  Behold,  your  share  for  the  year  in  all 
our  partnership  has  been  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars.  The  head  clerk  has  given  me  this  paper. 
It  says  that  during  the  year  you  have  drawn 
just  eighty-seven  dollars  and  twenty  cents.  ” 

“Is  there  any  owing  me?”  he  asked 
anxiously. 

“I  tell  you  thousands  and  thousands,”  I 
answered. 

His  face  brightened  as  with  an  immense 
relief. 

“  It  is  well,  ”  he  said.  “  See  that  the  head- 
clerk  keeps  good  account  of  it.  When  I 
want  it,  I  shall  want  it,  and  there  must  not 
be  a  cent  missing.  If  there  is,”  he  added 
fiercely,  after  a  pause,  “it  must  come  out  of 
the  clerk’s  wages.  ” 


And  all  the  time,  as  I  afterward  learned, 
his  will,  drawn  up  by  Carruthers  and  making 
me  sole  beneficiary,  lay  in  the  .American 
consul’s  safe. 

But  the  end  came,  as  the  end  must  come  to 
all  human  associations.  It  occurred  in  the 
Solomons,  where  our  wildest  work  had  been 
done  in  the  wild  young  days,  and  where  we 
were  once  more — principally  on  a  holiday, 
incidentally  to  look  after  our  holdings  on 
Florida  Island  and  to  look  over  the  pearling 
possibilities  of  the  Mboli  Pass.  \\'e  were 
lying  at  Savo,  having  run  in  to  trade  for 
curios.  Now  Savo  is  alive  with  sharks.  The 
custom  of  the  woolly  heads  of  burying  their 
dead  in  the  sea  did  not  tend  to  discourage  the 
sharks  from  making  the  adjacent  waters  a 
hang-out.  It  w’as  my  luck  to  be  coming 
aboard  in  a  tiny,  overloaded,  native  canoe, 
w'hen  the  thing  capsized.  There  were  four 
woolly  heads  and  myself  in  it,  or  rrither,  hang¬ 
ing  to  it.  The  schooner  was  a  hundred  yards 
away.  I  was  just  hailing  for  a  boat  when  one 
of  the  woolly  heads  began  to  scream.  Holding 
on  to  the  end  of  the  canoe,  both  he  and  that 
portion  of  the  canoe  were  dragged  under  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Then  he  loosed  his  clutch  and 
disappeared.  A  shark  had  got  him. 

The  three  remaining  niggers  tried  to  climb 
out  of  the  water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
I  yelled  and  cursed  and  struck  at  the  nearest 
with  my  fist,  but  it  was  no  use.  They  were  in 
a  blind  funk.  The  canoe  could  barely  have 
supported  one  of  them.  Under  the  three  it 
up-ended  and  rolled  sidewise,  throwing  them 
back  into  the  water. 

I  abandoned  the  canoe  and  started  to  swim 
toward  the  schooner,  expecting  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  boat  before  I  got  there.  One  of  the 
niggers  elected  to  come  with  me,  and  w’e 
swam  along  silently,  side  by  side,  now  and 
again  putting  our  faces  into  the  water  and 
peering  about  for  sharks.  The  screams  of 
the  men  who  stayed  by  the  canoe  informed  us 
that  they  were  taken.  I  was  peering  into  the 
water  when  I  saw  a  big  shark  pass  directly 
beneath  me.  He  was  fully  sixteen  feet  in 
length.  I  saw  the  whole  thing.  He  got 
the  woolly  head  by  the  middle  and  away  he 
went,  the  poor  devU,  head,  shoulders,  and  arms 
out  of  water  all  the  time,  screeching  in  a  heart¬ 
rending  way.  He  was  carried  along  in  this 
fashion  for  several  hundred  feet,  when  he 
was  dragged  beneath  the  surface. 

I  swam  doggedly  on,  hoping  that  that  was 
the  last  unattached  shark.  But  there  was 
another.  Whether  it  was  one  that  had  at- 
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tacked  the  natives  earlier,  or  whether  it  was 
one  that  had  made  a  good  meal  elsewhere,  I 
do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  in  such 
haste  as  the  others.  I  could  not  swim  so 
rapidly  now,  for  a  large  part  of  my  effort  was 
devot^  to  keeping  track  of  him.  I  was 
watching  him  when  he  made  his  first  attack. 
By  good  luck  I  got  both  hands  on  his  nose, 
and,  though  his  momentum  nearly  shoved  me 
under,  I  managed  to  keep  him  off.  He 
veered  clear  and  began  circling  about  again. 
A  second  time  I  escaped  him  by  the  same 
maneuver.  The  third  rush  was  a  miss  on  both 
sides.  He  sheered  at  the  moment  my  hands 
should  have  landed  on  his  nose,  but  his  sand¬ 
paper  hide — I  had  on  a  sleeveless  under¬ 
shirt — scraped  the  skin  off  one  arm  from 
elbow  to  shoulder. 

By  this  time  I  was  played  out  and  gave  up 
hope.  The  schooner  was  still  two  hundred 
feet  away.  My  face  was  in  the  water  and  I 
was  watching  him  maneuver  for  another  at¬ 
tempt,  when  I  saw  a  brown  body  pass  be¬ 
tween  us.  It  was  Otoo. 

“Swim  for  the  schooner,  master,”  he  said, 
and  he  spoke  gayly,  as  though  the  affair  was  a 
mere  lark.  “I  know  sharks.  The  shark  is 
my  brother.” 

I  obeyed,  swimming  slowly  on,  while  Otoo 
swam  about  me,  keeping  always  between  me 
and  the  shark,  foiling  his  rushes  and  en¬ 
couraging  me. 

“The  davit-tackle  carried  away,  and  they 
are  rigging  the  falls,  ”  he  explain^  a  minute 
or  so  later,  and  then  went  under  to  head  off 
another  attack. 

By  the  time  the  schooner  was  thirty  feet 
away  I  was  about  done  for.  I  could  scarcely 
move.  They  were  heaving  lines  at  us  from 
on  board,  but  these  continually  fell  short. 
The  shark,  ffnding  that  it  was  receiving  no 
hurt,  had  become  bolder.  Several  times  it 
nearly  got  me,  but  each  time  Otoo  was  there 


just  the  moment  before  it  was  too  late.  Of 
course  Otoo  could  have  saved  himself  any 
time.  But  he  stuck  by  me. 

“  Good  by,  Charley,  I’m  finished,  ”  I  just 
managed  to  gasp. 

I  knew  that  the  end  had  come  and  that  the 
next  moment  I  should  throw  up  my  hands  and 
go  down. 

But  Otoo  laughed  in  my  face,  saying: 

“  I  will  show  you  a  new  trick.  I  will  make 
that  shark  damn  sick.” 

He  dropped  in  behind  me,  where  the 
shark  was  preparing  to  come  at  me. 

“A  little  more  to  the  left,”  he  next  called 
out.  “There  is  a  line  there  on  the  water. 
To  the  left,  master,  to  the  left.” 

I  changed  my  course  and  struck  out  blindly. 
I  was  by  that  time  barely  conscious.  As  my 
hand  closed  on  the  line  I  heard  an  exclama¬ 
tion  from  on  board.  I  turned  and  looked. 
There  was  no  sign  of  Otoo.  The  next  instant 
he  broke  surface.  Both  hands  were  off  at  the 
wrist,  the  stumps  spouting  blood. 

“Otoo,”  he  called  softly,  and  I  could  see 
in  his  gaze  the  love  that  thrilled  in  his  voice. 
Then,  and  then  only,  at  the  very  last  of  all 
our  years,  he  called  me  by  that  name. 
“Go^  by,  Otoo,”  he  called. 

Then  he  was  dragged  under,  and  I  was 
hauled  aboard,  where  I  fainted  in  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  arms. 

And  so  passed  Otoo,  who  saved  me  and 
made  me  a  man,  and  who  saved  me  in  the  end. 
We  met  in  the  maw  of  a  hurricane  and  parted 
in  the  maw  of  a  shark,  with  seventeen  inter¬ 
vening  years  of  comradeship  the  like  of  which  I 
dare  to  assert  have  never  befallen  two  men,  the 
one  brown  and  the  other  white.  If  Jehovah 
be  from  his  high  place  watching  every  spar¬ 
row  fall,  not  least  in  His  Kingdom  shall  be 
Otoo,  the  one  heathen  of  Bora  Bora.  And  if 
there  be  no  place  for  him  in  that  Kingdom, 
then  will  I  have  none  ot  it. 
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IN  one  of  Carlyie’s  earliest  productions, 
dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  Clothes, 
he  showed  that  a  man  quite  plainly  reveals 
his  inner  self  by  what  he  wears.  So  we  would 
now  discuss  what  the  being,  Man,  reveals 
about  himself  by  his  eternal  question, 
“How?” 

As  language  is  a  lofty  endowment  and, 
moreover,  on  this  earth  exclusively  human, 
we  would  lead  up  to  the  subject  by  stating 
what  the  parts  of  speech  are. 

According  to  the  Arabs,  who  surpass  all 
other  peoples  in  the  study  of  language — for 
they  claim  that  they  have  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  books  on  grammar  in  their  literature — 
the  parts  of  speech  are  three;  and,  as  one  of 
their  old  scholars  states,  this  threefold  divi¬ 
sion  of  speech  is  not  confined  to  one  lan¬ 
guage,  but  is  universal,  because  human 
^>eech  does  not  differ  with  the  difference  of 
human  tongues.  These  three  parts  are:  first, 
nouns — the  names  of  things;  second,  verbs 
— the  names  of  events;  and,  third,  the  parti¬ 
tives — or  the  words  which  express  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  things  to  events.  Thus  the  most 
abstract  of  verbs,  “to  be,”  refers  to  an  event; 
for  when  a  man  says,  “I  am,”  he  is  men¬ 
tioning  an  event  in  the  history  of  the  imiverse 
which  did  not  occur  till  he  existed. 

This  division,  however,  necesdtates  that 
the  adjectives  should  be  regarded  as  nouns; 
and  so  they  are  classed  in  all  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  as  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syri¬ 
ac,  etc.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
therefore,  could  not  write  Greek  without  con¬ 
tinually  falling  into  their  native  Hebrew 


idiom;  so  that  if  the  passages  were  trans¬ 
lated  literally,  some  modem  expositions 
would  have  to  be  much  modified.  Thus, 
“Who  created  the  worlds  by  the  word  of  his 
power”  means  “Who  created  the  worlds  by 
his  powerful  word.”  “The  body  of  our  hu¬ 
miliation”  is  “our  humiliating  body.” 
“Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?”  is  “from  this  deadly  body,”  as  the 
context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows.  In 
each  case  the  second  noun  is  the  adjective 
modifying  the  first. 

Moreover,  the  most  interesting  deduction 
from  this  division  of  the  parts  of  speech  is  that 
the  partitives  are  far  the  highest  in  rank 
among  words,  because  they  express  pure 
relations,  which  only  the  royal  mind  of  man 
can  so  distinctly  perceive  as  to  make  words 
for  them.  Thus,  a  dog  can  learn  his  own 
name,  and  understand  the  verbs  “go”  and 
“come,”  especially  with  the  imperative  tone 
of  his  master;  but  he  could  never  understand 
the  words  “outgoing  year”  or  “incoming 
year.” 

Prepositions  belong  to  the  partitives,  and, 
with  different  prepositions  attached  to  one 
and  the  same  thing  or  noun,  the  human  mind 
can  step  through  the  vast  regions  of  thought 
as  easily  as  the  ether  can  vibrate  through 
space.  Thus  the  Latin  scriptio,  the  name  of 
a  thing,  a  writing,  gives  us  the  following 
changes,  according  to  the  preposition:  An 
ascription  is  not  a  conscription,  by  any  means; 
nor  does  a  conscription  mean  anything  like 
a  description;  nor  is  that  the  same  thing  with 
an  inscription;  nor  when  we  ^escribe  for 
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a  man  are  we  proscribing  him;  and  every  one 
of  us  knows,  w’hen  the  agent  of  a  worthy 
cause  enters,  w'hat  the  difference  is  between 
a  jM^scription  and  a  5Mpcrscription. 

To  the  adverbs,  however,  must  be  given 
the  preeminence  among  all  human  words. 
But  even  here  there  are  gradations  in  rank. 
Thus  the  adverb,  “Why?”  may  be  nothing 
but  a  question  of  curiosity,  and  hence  its  idea 
may  be  suggested  to  an  inquisitive  monkey. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  question,  “  How  ?  ” 
“Why?”  may  be  answered  by  an  affirmation, 
but“  How  ?  ”can  be  answered  only  by  a  demon¬ 
stration.  Now,  as  our  object  is  to  call  speech 
to  witness  as  to  what  is  in  man,  or,  in  other 
words,  what  man  is  himself,  we  will  proceed 
to  analyze  the  testimony  of  this  word, 
“How?” 

“  HOW  ”  FINDS  A  PLANET 

First:  It  does  not  refer  to  anything  which 
appears  on  the  surface.  Instead,  it  seeks  to 
find  the  hidden  and  the  unknown  by  follow¬ 
ing  up  one  due  after  another.  When  the 
astronomer,  Leverrier,  found  that  the  planets 
Saturn  and  Uranus  did  not  come  to  time,  he 
asked  himself  how  that  could  be.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  answer  to  any  number  of  “hows” 
must  have  been  previously  demonstrated  by 
him  and  by  other  astronomers  before  the 
movements  of  these  great  and  distant  heav¬ 
enly  bodies  could  be  shown  as  not  according 
to  the  clock-like  regularity  of  planets  in  their 
courses.  He  reasoned  that  only  one  probable 
“how”  could  account  for  the  facts;  namely, 
another  planet  of  just  such  a  size  and  weight, 
and  moving  at  just  such  a  distance,  would 
suffice  thus  to  hold  back  Saturn  and  Uranus 
in  their  orbits.  And  so  he  calculated  how- 
large  this  heavenly  body  was,  how  heavy  it 
was,  and  then  just  where  it  was,  until,  by  this 
human  but  sure  detective  system,  astrono¬ 
mers  caught  sight  of  Neptime — after  Lever¬ 
rier  told  them  where  to  look  for  it. 

But,  after  all,  to  decide  how  the  vast  heav¬ 
enly  Ixxlies  move  in  space  is  easy  compared 
with  finding  out  how-  to  make  a  sewing 
machine  go.  For  a  needle  to  thread  itself 
and  then  rapidly  proceed  to  sew  writhout  the 
help  of  fingers  calls  for  the  discovery  of  more 
“hows”  than  are  needed  to  explain  Laplace’s 
“  M^canique  celeste.”  Mass  and  gravity  suf¬ 
fice  for  the  one,  but  only  a  Yankee’s  mind 
could  have  created  the  other. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  great  word — 
“create.”  A  creator  is  a  being  who  gives 


origin  to  things  which  would  not  exist  but  for 
his  intelligent  purpose  and  design.  Now, 
man  has  simply  filled  this  earth  with  his  own 
creations,  all  due  to  himself  alone  and  to  none 
other,  and  all  again  by  pondering  the  question, 
“How  ?”  He  began,  for  instance,  by  putting 
a  hole  through  a  flint  hatchet,  and  ended  with 
putting  a  hole  through  the  Alps.  In  this  last, 
an  engineer  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
mountain  and  asked  himself  how  he  could 
tunnel  it  for  nations  to  pass  through.  He 
saw  a  small  stream  dashing  dowm  the  moun¬ 
tainside  and  at  once  found  his  desired  “how-,” 
for  he  made  that  stream  work  big  drills  by 
compressed  air,  till  the  everlasting  rocks 
themselves  had  to  give  in. 

But  man  is  an  infinite  creator — by  which 
we  mean  that  his  creative  capacity  is  limitless 
and  inexhaustible.  No  sooner  does  he  create 
one  thing  than  he  turns  to  create  another 
thing  totally  different  from  it.  A  locomotive 
thundering  past  with  a  long  train  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  telegraph  line,  nor  that,  in 
turn,  to  a  great  printing  press.  Man  coolly 
sets  at  defiance  the  most  fundamental  laws  of 
physical  science. 

Thus,  a  heavy  load  of  passengers,  sitting 
in  no  less  heavy  cars,  if  put  on  a  smooth  in¬ 
clined  plane  must  slide  down  faster  and  faster 
to  the  bottom,  or  Vulcan  would  be  con¬ 
founded.  But  man  strings  a  thin  wire  over¬ 
head,  which  would  snap  instantly  if  the  load 
gave  it  one  pull;  but  something  which,  some 
“how,”  man  causes  to  pass  along  that  wire, 
makes  the  trolley  with  its  live  freight  go  up¬ 
hill  faster  than  a  horse  can  run. 

THE  ETHER  ENSLAVED 

And  what  about  that  mysterious  ether? 
It  can  neither  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  handled, 
smelt,  nor  tasted.  Nevertheless,  man  has 
learned  so  much  about  its  “how”  that  he  is 
turning  it  into  as  menial  a  servant,  obedient 
to  his  wishes,  as  he  has  made  of  electricity, 
the  cause  of  sublime  thunder;  for  man  bids 
the  ether  carry  his  stock  quotations  or  any 
other  message  of  his  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

These  are  great  doings,  but  really  no  greater 
than  his  small  doings,  for  the  least  of  these 
is  just  as  impossible  for  other  earthly  crea¬ 
tures  as  are  an  Alpine  timnel  or  a  battleship. 
A  large  convention  of  chimpanzees  could  not 
combine  to  make  one  pin  or  one  sleeve-but¬ 
ton,  if  they  tried. 

All  this  is  because  man  is  native  to  the 
world  of  relations,  which  no  other  earthly  be- 
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ings  are,  because  they  cannot  go  beyond  the 
information  provided  by  their  bodily  senses. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  gains  infinitely  more 
knowledge  than  his  bodily  senses  can  afford. 
By  studying  the  relations  of  abstract  points 
to  abstract  lines,  he  becomes  a  mathema¬ 
tician.  Following  up  the  many  “hows”  of 
chemistry,  he  talks  about  molecules,  atoms, 
and  ions  as  fluently  as  if  he  had  seen  or 
handled  them. 

MAN  IS  INVISIBLE 

This  explains  how  man  can  and  does  cre¬ 
ate.  Every  great  invention  existed  first  in  the 
mind  of  the  inventor.  So  the  great  engineer 
who  made  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  never  had  to 
handle  one  of  the  materials  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  for  every  stone,  wire,  and  bolt  was 
provided  for  in  that  engineer’s  mind  before 
any  part  of  that  tremendous  mass  of  matter 
could  be  seen  on  the  earth. 

Moreover,  this  great  human  creator  is  as 
invisible  as  the  Divine  Creator  Himself. 
People  are  continually  saying  that  they  will 
not  believe  in  a  thing  till  they  can  see  it,  thus 
pinning  their  faith  to  the  testimony  of  that 
one  of  our  senses  which  makes  more  mistakes 
than  do  all  our  other  senses  put  together. 
When  a  man  six  feet  high  is  a  mile  off,  it  says 
that  he  is  only  six  inches  high.  The  eye  can 
see  nothing  of  the  vast  microscopic  living 
world  which  lies  within  six  inches  of  the  eye¬ 
ball,  and  so  we  have  had  to  invent  a  micro¬ 
scope  to  make  up  for  this  serious  deficiency. 
But  what  would  the  Russian  Witte  not  have 
given  if  he  could  have  telegraphed  to  St. 
Petersburg  that  he  had  actually  seen  the 
Japanese  Komura  while  they  were  talking 
about  making  peace  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  knew  just  what  the 
courteous  Jap  thought  and  proposed!  All 
that  he  saw  was  the  Asiatic’s  smiling  face 
and  other  things  of  his  outside.  Every 
human  personality  belongs  to  the  real  world, 
the  world  of  the  Unseen,  and  cannot  be 
known  except  as  he  chooses  to  reveal  himself. 

BRAIN  NOT  THE  MAN 

Some  persons  might  object  here  that  the 
brain  is  both  visible  and  tangible  in  man,  and 
that  man  is  in  his  brain,  and,  therefore,  the 
brain  is  man.  Medical  science,  however, 
shows  that  the  brain  no  more  thinks  than  the 
hand  and  foot  do,  but  is  simply  the  instrument 
of  the  invisible  thinker.  The  proof  of  this  is 


that  we  have  two  brains,  just  as  we  have  two 
eyes  and  two  ears,  but  that  only  one  of  our 
two  brain  hemispheres  is  the  instrument  for 
talking,  thinking,  or  knowing.  Which  one  of 
the  two  hemispheres  will  be  the  mental  one 
w’ill  depend  altogether  on  how  it  has  been 
taught  by  the  invisible  thinker,  who  will  begin 
to  teach  the  left  hemisphere  if  he  is  right- 
handed,  or  the  right  hemisphere  if  he  is  left- 
handed.  He  will  leave  the  other  hemisphere 
in  each  case  wholly  speechless  or  thoughtless, 
and  concerned  only  with  the  business  of  gov¬ 
erning  the  muscles  or  receiving  the  bodily 
sensations  of  its  corresponding  side.  If  brain 
matter  really  itself  thought,  we  should  have 
two  thinking  and  speaking  hemispheres — 
and  this  the  first  case  of  loss  of  speech  by  an 
apoplectic  clot  would  disprove. 

“By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  judged.” 
This  means  that  man  is  to  be  judg^  by  his 
own  creations,  for  it  is  only  men  who  create 
words.  By  their  words  they  show  what  is  in 
them,  both  intellectually  and  morally.  We 
have  demonstrated  that  the  being  who  can 
ask  the  question,  “How?”  naturally  belongs 
to  the  universe.  Already  he  knows  what 
stuff  inconceivably  distant  stars  are  made  of ; 
and  the  “how”  to  know  that  he  found  in  a 
small  glass  prism. 

THE  MORAL  “hOW” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  by 
some  temporary  accident  that  he  is  held  to 
this  little  material  speck  of  matter  called  the 
earth.  And  this  impression  grows  upon  us 
as  we  study  the  greatest  facts  of  human  life. 
We  enter  this  world  knowing  nothing  and 
not  nearly  so  well  equipped  to  take  care  of 
ourselves  as  are  other  animals.  There  is  no 
helplessness  like  that  of  a  babe.  But  won¬ 
derfully  early  he  begins  to  ask  the  question, 
“How  ? ”  A  little  boy  will  ask  more  questions 
in  a  day  than  his  father  will  ask  in  a  week; 
nor  can  he  be  stopped  or  deceived,  because 
the  question,  “Why?”  you  can  answer  as  you 
please,  but  not  “How?” 

He  who  can  ask  “How?”  can  be  a  learner 
as  long  as  he  exists,  whether  here  or  here¬ 
after.  In  his  life  here  he  may  become  either 
a  great  financier  or  a  great  statesman,  but 
certainly  not  either  unless  he  knows  how. 
Any  education,  in  fact,  is  simply  learning 
how. 

What  is  true  in  the  intellectual  world  is  still 
more  true  in  the  moral  world.  Whenever 
a  question  bearing  on  morals  enters,  every 
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one  should  stop  and  ask,  “How?”  A  mis¬ 
take  here  is  like  entering  the  wrong  gate  in 
a  large  railroad  station.  The  longer  you  stay 
in  its  corresponding  train,  the  farther  it  will 
take  you  from  where  you  should  go.  For 
example,  there  are  some  who  say  that  the 
humam  will  is  not  free,  but  that  our  actions 
are  all,  in  the  last  analysis,  according  to  our 
make-up.  In  other  words,  we  are  machines 
which  must  go  as  they  are  made  to  go.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  right  nor  wrong  in  human 
conduct,  for  machines  cannot  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  conduct  or  the  way  they  go — there 


can  be  no  sinful  automobile  or  wicked  wind¬ 
mill. 

According  to  these  reasoners,  therefore, 
when  human  law  punishes  one  who  has 
robbed  a  widow  of  all  she  had,  or  has  seduced 
the  daughter  of  a  friend,  or  committed  a  cold¬ 
blooded  murder,  the  law  is  wholly  illogical  in 
punishing  him,  because,  since  he  is  a  machine, 
his  punishment  is  like  throwing  a  clock  out 
of  a  window  if  it  does  not  keep  good  time. 
The  only  answer  to  such  a  talker  should  be, 
“Get  out!”  with  pauticular  emphasis  on 
the  “out.” 


WHO  WOULD  BE  A  YOUNG  LADY 

By  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 
1830 

Sister  walks  past  the  garden  wall 
In  monstrous  hoop,  and  slippers  small, 

And  polonaise,  and  sash,  and  all. 

To  join  the  Dorcas  Circle. 

She’ll  sit  indoors,  and  stitch,  and  moon, 

And  sip  her  tea,  and  clink  her  spoon. 

This  whole  blue,  breezy  afternoon! 

For  so  do  all  Young  Ladies. 

Come,  Poll,  come.  Bet!  Escaped  from  school. 

We’ll  wade  across  the  shallows  cool 
Of  Roaring  Tom  and  Silver  Pool, 

And  climb  the  pines  of  Randal. 

Far  up  the  mountain  path  we’ll  go. 

And  leave  the  Raven  Rocks  below. 

And  creep  inside  the  caves  of  snow. 

To  hear  their  echoes  thunder! 

Let  briers  scratch,  let  brambles  tear 
Our  oft-patched  frocks — we  shall  not  care: 

Green  are  the  woods,  and  fresh  the  air; 

Then  who  would  be  a  Young  Lady? 


INSTEAD  OF  AN  ARTICLE 


About  Pittsburg  and,  Incidentally, 
about  Editing  a  Magazine 


Important  articles  in  magazines  of  the  type 
of  “  Collier’s,”  “  McClitre’s,”  the  “  Amer¬ 
ican,”  and  “Everybody’s,”  like  plays, 
are  rewritten  ratha*  than  vnritten.  To  begin 
with,  there  must  be  the  idea,  then  to  find  the 
man  or  woman  best  able  to  anbody  it.  That 
settled,  the  author  must  steep  himself  in  his 
subject.  When  he  acquires  mastery,  his 
findings  are  written  down  and  submitted  to 
the  editor.  This  may  take  months;  it  often 
requires  years. 

It  has  happened  that  the  editor  did  not 
know  what  he  wanted  until  he  read  this  first 
draft.  Now  he  has  the  subject  spread  before 
him  by  an  authority.  His  associates  all  read 
it  and  criticise.  Sometimes  that  first  draft  is 
flawless,  but  most  often  it  is  returned  to  the 
author  with  direction  for  reconstruction.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  half  a  dozen  times. 
Finally  the  manuscript  is  satisfactory,  which 
means  that  it  is  valuable,  simply  expressed, 
and  readable.  It  is  in  shape  for  publication. 
It  is  put  into  type  and  salt  around  to  outside 
experts  who  are  the  representative  authorities 
on  the  subject. 

In  these  da3rs  a  magazine  can  afford  to  have 
its  conclusions  disputed,  but  its  facts  must  be 
incontrovertible.  Perhaps  the  trouble  the 
big  publications  take  to  be  right — and  that 
means  square  and  just,  as  well  as  accurate — 
explains  such  prestige  and  influence  as  they 
now  enjoy  in  .\merica. 

At  a  women’s  dub  gathering  in  Mississippi, 
recently,  Harris  Didcscm  told  his  audience 
something  about  iui  article  of  his  that  had 
recently  appeared  in  “Everybody’s.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  a  manuscript  written  by  another 
man  had  been  sent  him  to  put  in  shape.  The 
facts  were  there,  and  the  moral,  but  the  treat¬ 
ment  was  technical.  It  lacked  carrying 
power.  Dickson  knew  nothing  of  the  other 
author,  and  so  proceeded  to  get  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  first  hand.  He  took  not  one  of  the 
facts  for  granted.  After  three  months  he  re¬ 
turned  the  revised  manuscript  to  the  maga¬ 


zine.  It  was  sent  back,  with  specific  direc¬ 
tions  for  rewriting.  In  due  course  he  again 
remailed  it  to  the  editor,  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  achievement — for  that  is  what  it 
was.  Then  the  article,  having  attained  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  form  (it  was  on  Fraternal  Insur¬ 
ance),  was  sent  round  among  the  expyerts. 
The  first  man  who  read  it  was  a  high  offidal 
of  (me  of  the  old  line  insurance  companies, 
but  a  hearty  believer  in  the  fraternal  system. 
He  returned  it  with  approval  and  an  elabor¬ 
ate  criticism.  Th«i  it  was  submitted  to  the 
(diief  insurance  commissioner  of  a  western 
state — the  undoubted  political  authority  on 
the  subject.  The  approval  and  criticisms  of 
both  men,  with  the  manuscript,  were  again 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Dickson.  The  necessary 
corrections  having  been  incorporated,  the 
manuscript  was  ready  for  the  printer.  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  proofs  were  sent 
out  to  prominent  officials  of  leading  frater- 
lul  organizations,  who  returned  them  with 
most  commendatory  letters.  And  then,  and 
(mly  then,  did  it  appear  in  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Dickson’s  audience,  doubtless  under 
the  impression  that  magazines  are  produced 
by  editors  out  of  the  contributions  sent  them 
by  mail,  expressed  surprise  that  so  much  time, 
effort,  and  money  should  be  devoted  to  what 
seemed  a  comparatively  unimportant  subject. 
Yet  it  involved  a  matter  that  concerned  five 
million  men  and  their  families,  and  a  tremen¬ 
dous  controversy.  Its  appearance  has  made 
the  controversy  even  keener,  and  of  course 
the  enemies  of  sanity  and  good  order  in 
fratemalism  are  now'  hurling  bolts  at  us. 
However,  when  we  have  done  our  part  and 
know  we  are  right,  we  stay  put. 

Mr.  Dickson  told  part  of  what  to  us  is  a 
familiar  story.  In  this  instance  he  knew 
iK>thing  (ff  the  time  and  trouble  the  author 
and  ourselves  had  taken  just  to  get  together 
the  facts  and  place  them  in  the  right  per^>ec- 
tivc.  We  began  on  this  particular  article  in 
November,  1906,  and  during  the  interval  it 
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was  being  worked  at  or  over  by  one  of  some 
dozen  men.  The  same  is  true  of  most  of  our 
big  series.  “The  Woman’s  Invasion”  repre¬ 
sented  two  and  a  half  years  of  work.  Fifteen 
months  elapsed  between  the  delivery  of  Judge 
I.indsey’s  hrst  manuscript  and  the  beginning 
of  publication  in  the  magazine.  Trained 
writers,  the  best  men  we  know  about,  are  out 
investigating  and  gathering  the  facts  for  the 
articles  we  will  print  a  year  hence.  This  is  the 
process  of  magazine  making  to-day.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  “Everybody’s”;  it  is  the  rule 
with  “Collier’s,”  “McClure’s,”  the 
“.American,”  and  “Success.” 

instead  of  an  article 

This  is  all  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
story  of  an  article  that  was  not  written. 
.About  the  time  the  Pittsburg  flare-up  began 
to  show  itself  in  the  papers,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  some  e.\position  of  the  situation  there 
would  be  of  value  and  interest  to  our  readers. 
Before  going  about  it,  we  debated  it  very  care¬ 
fully.  Some  of  us  in  the  oflice  (and  this  maga¬ 
zine  is  edited  by  all  of  us)  were  fairly  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  we  believed  it  would 
subserve  no  useful  purpose  to  tackle  it  along 
the  “Shame  of  the  Cities”  lines.  We  agreed 
that  the  way  to  approach  Pittsburg  was  to 
consider  what  had  happened  there,  not  as  a 
sporadic  outburst,  but  as  an  economic  symp¬ 
tom.  Whom  could  we  get  that  was  far 
enough  from  the  controversies  involved  to 
treat  the  subject  objectively  and  with  a  big 
per^iective?  Brand  Whitlock.  The  Mayor 
of  Toledo  knows  more  about  cities  and  their 
governments,  and  the  erils  that  arise  within 
them,  than  any  other  man,  and  he  can  write 
— with  knowl^ge,  with  s)rmpathy,  with  clar¬ 
ity.  Also  he  knew  Pittsburg.  ^  we  tele¬ 
graphed  to  find  if  he  was  free  to  write  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  and,  when  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
the  following  letter  w'as  sent  him: 

.April  I,  1910. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitlock: 

The  article  we  want  is  on  Pittsburg.  It 
is  neither  our  purpose  nor  our  desire  merely 
to  “muckrake”  Pittsburg  or  any  other  city. 
The  eruption  there  is  typical  of  similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  great  civic  centers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  us  it  might  be 
made  the  text  of  a  diagnosis  of  the  whole 
municipal  problem  in  America. 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  that  occur  to  me 
which  might  be  represented: 


We  have  come  to  realize  that  the  real 
trouble  in  our  country  is  Privilege.  Big  busi¬ 
ness,  in  its  ruthless  pursuit  of  results,  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  the  ills  that  con¬ 
front  us  in  political,  social,  and  commercial 
life.  The  graft  scandals,  the  bank  defalca¬ 
tions,  etc.,  are  simply  symptomsof  internal  dis¬ 
orders.  They  are  the  eruptions  of  the  disease. 

Pittsburg  might  be  called  the  typical  get- 
rich-quick  community.  Its  great  wealth  is 
based  on  the  abundant  coal  and  iron  with 
which  the  Creator  loaded  its  environment. 
Down  on  those  deposits  fasten  thousands  of 
Americans  seized  with  the  mania  of  money¬ 
making.  They  coin  the  coal  and  iron  into 
millions.  They  work  feverishly;  they  work 
their  men  furiously.  It’s  a  mad,  frenzied 
scramble  for  success  and  sensation.  To  get 
rich  quicker,  they  exact  excessive  protection 
from  Congress — first  to  prop  up  infant  in¬ 
dustries,  then  to  consolidate  abnormal  profits. 
If  the  government  undertakes  to  deny  their 
demands,  they  bluster  first,  then  intrigue, 
then  intimidate.  Mills  are  closed  down;  the 
“prosperity”  of  the  country  is  threatened, 
lobbies  are  organized,  corruption  funds  sub¬ 
scribed,  until  Congress  succumbs  and  new 
“jokers”  are  written  into  steel  tariffs. 

In  the  meantime  a  huge  city  is  upreared. 
But  this  city  is  run  for  the  benefit  of  its  in¬ 
dustries,  not  for  the  comfort  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Street  railway,  gas,  electric  corpora¬ 
tions  are  organized,  ostensibly  to  serve  the 
community,  actually  enabling  a  greedy  group 
to  make  more  money.  Again,  what  cannot  be 
gained  by  request  is  won  by  force  and  guile. 

Over  and  over  again  the  various  processes 
are  repeated,  until  you  have  built  up  a  sort 
of  City  Monstrous,  dedicated  to  machiner>’, 
in  which  all  the  men  and  many  of  the  women 
are  just  machines,  and  there  is  no  ideal  save 
that  of  feverish  industrial  adventure  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  Power — blind,  ruthless,  mar¬ 
vel-working,  bending  backs  and  bodies  to  its 
will — is  Pittsburg’s  god,  and  Success  its  di¬ 
vine  attribute — Success  that  ^lls  Gold,  the 
instrument  of  exploitation  and  sensation. 
What  wonder  that  weaker  men,  confronted  by 
the  colossal  rewards  of  industrial  conquest, 
are  frenzied  with  the  gold  fever?  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  communal  patriotism,  graft  becomes 
an  incident.  Graft  and  greed  are  the  minor 
watchwordsof  success.  Get  money,  any  way — 
but  get  it.  Is  it  surprising  that  cashiers  graft, 
that  aldermen  graft,  that  city  officials  graft, 
that  there’s  a  very  pandemonium  of  graft? 
Isn’t  it  the  way  the  other  fellows  get  rich  ? 
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All  of  a  sudden  the  poison  clogs  the  pores, 
and  the  infection  blotches  the  surface — and 
ever)'  one  is  horrified.  The  great  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  great  merchants,  the  great  law)'ers — 
high  priests  of  the  Power  God — throw  up  their 
hands.  Can  such  things  be  ?  Dreadful, 
horrible! — blindly  oblivious  of  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  epidemic. 

More  startling  still  to  the  conquerors  were 
the  pitiless  revelations  of  the  Survey,  exhibit¬ 
ing  in  mathematical  terms  the  cost  to  the 
human  factor  of  this  monstrous  material  suc¬ 
cess.  Hordes  of  anaemic,  emaciated  men  and 
women,  exhausted  by  long  hours  of  toil,  piled 
thick  in  wretched  hovels,  underfed,  half- 
clothed,  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence 
unrelieved  by  leisure  or  rest  or  recreation — 
the  Juggernaut  toll  of  efficiency — of  the  pas¬ 
sion  for  results  at  any  price.  Against  this 
horror,  what  avails  Pittsburg’s  panorama  of 
splendid  churches,  of  lordly  palaces,  of  no¬ 
ble  art  museums,  of  great  orchestras,  richly 
endowed  educational  institutions — the  pa¬ 
triotic  tribute  of  the  conquerors  to  civil¬ 
ization?  What  is  this  boasted  civilization 
of  ours  worth — not  Pittsburg’s  only,  for 
Pittsburg  is  an  incident — if  it  be  reared  on 
the  wrecked  and  depleted  bodies  of  men  at 
its  base? 

There  would  then  be  the  opportunity  in  the 
article  to  suggest  the  r^enerated  Pittsburg — 
all  this  furious  energy  hitherto  devoted  to 
material  success  turned  to  social  betterment 
and  decent  government.  The  turn  of  the 
worker  comes.  The  conquerors,  having 
learned  that  they  cannot  take  greedily  what 
belongs  to  a  community,  and  find  happiness, 
turn  magnificently  to  the  rescue  of  their  own 
downtrodden.  The  old  question — what  does  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gains  the  whole  world  and 
loses  his  soul  ? — has  been  burned  into  Pitts¬ 
burg  humanity  once  again. 

For  several  years  the  newspapers  have 
carried  stories  about  these  successive  scan¬ 
dals  in  Pittsburg,  until  people  have  in  a 
measure  become  confused  as  to  how  they 
connect,  whether  all  are  really  parts  of 
the  same  stor)'.  I  doubt  if  the  average 
man  who  reads  the  article  in  the  morning 
paper  has  a  clear  grasp  of  what  has  been 
going  on,  and  he  can’t  discover  it  without 
hunting  back  through  the  files.  Once  we 
published  an  article  by  Owen  Wister  about 
the  Capitol  frauds  in  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
newspapers  had  been  printing  countless  col¬ 
umns  on  the  subject  for  months,  and  it  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  articles  we  have 


used,  because  of  the  way  it  crv  stallized  and 
interpreted  the  whole  occurrence. 

A  similar  service  is  here  suggested.  Write 
the  story  of  Pittsburg  dramatically;  crystallize 
the  big  exposures  of  the  last  few  years  through 
which  bankers  and  politicians  have  been  go¬ 
ing  to  prison,  culminating  with  the  present 
crisis  in  the  City  Council;  bring  out  the  econ¬ 
omic  significance  of  these  occurrences  to 
Pittsburg,  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
article  will  help  all  of  us  to  see  where  we  are 
“  at,”  will  help  develop  civic  consciousness  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  It  is 
immensely  well  worth  doing. 

I’m  not  dictating  your  article.  What  is 
written  here  is  purely  suggestive.  You  must 
tell  what  you  see  and  find  in  your  own  way. 
You  will,  anyway.  You  know  most  of  the 
facts.  You  are  in  touch  with  the  balance. 
We’ll  help  to  get  material.  If  you  will,  you 
can  put  up  an  article  that  the  country-  will 
read.  We’d  like  copy  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

J.  O’H.  COSGRAVE, 
Editor. 

Mr.  Whitlock,  replied,  expressing  willing¬ 
ness  to  handle  the  subject  along  the  lines  indi¬ 
cated,  and  asked  for  whatever  assistance  we 
could  render  him.  William  Hard,  a  member 
of  our  editorial  force,  had  spent  some  time  in 
Pittsburg,  acquiring  material  for  his  “Wom¬ 
an’s  Invasion,”  and  he  recommended  J.  J. 
Nordman,  a  reporter  of  that  city,  as  the  best 
man  to  equip  Mr.  Whitlock  with  the  historical 
details  of  the  exposure.  He  would  thus  have 
immediately  a  succinct,  up-to-date  statement 
of  the  case  for  his  use  as  a  skeleton. 

Mr.  Nordman  was  willing  to  help,  and 
soon  after  got  into  communication  with  Mr. 
WTiitlock.  Here  is  an  account  of  his  service, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Blakeley,  certifying  to  his  reli¬ 
ability  and  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

May  lo,  1910. 

Hon.  Brand  Whitlock,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

Mr.  Cosgrave  has  asked  me  to  forward  you  mat¬ 
ter  bearing  on  the  Pittsburg  graft  expose  and  such 
clippings  as  I  may  have. 

I  shall  weave  the  facts  together  with  no  effort 
towards  literaiy  form,  but  rather  in  letter  form,  and 
present  it  to  you  not  later  than  Monday  next. 

Enclosed  please  find  what  I  have  termed  a  “Re¬ 
trospect,”  being  a  review  of  the  political  conditions 
leading  to  and  making  possible  the  present  expiose. 

Such  clipping's  as  I  have  will  be  forwarded  with 
matter.  I  enclose  letter  from  Mr.  Blakeley. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  Jerome  Nordman. 
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After  that  we  waited,  rather  impatiently, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  Whitlock’s  manu¬ 
script.  After  the  passage  of  other  admonitory 
letters  and  telegrams,  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter.  We  print  it  “  instead  of  an  article.” 
In  our  opinion,  it  is  an  e.\traordinariIy  valu¬ 
able  summary  of  the  whole  subject  of  muni¬ 
cipal  misrule.  It  goes  far  and  beyond  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  deep  into  economic,  social,  and 
national  conditions  of  which  that  city  is  but 
an  instance  and  an  illustration.  And,  more¬ 
over,  it  sets  forth  just  how  such  an  article, 
could  we  find  the  right  man  to  do  it,  should 
be  written.  Here  it  is: 

Executive  Offices 
THE  CITY  OF  TOLEDO 

3  June,  1910. 

John  O’Hara  Cosgrave,  Esquire, 

Editor  Everybody’s  Magazine, 
Dfjvr  Mr.  Cosgrave: 

The  Pittsburg  story  is  big,  too  big  and  too 
important  and  too  significant  to  do  at  second 
band.  I  have  had  a  valuable  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Nordman,  and  he  has  most  kindly 
put  his  information,  and  in  clear  form,  at  my 
disposal.  He  has  sent  me  his  scrapbook  of 
newspaper  clippings,  and  he  has  written  me 
at  length  and  in  detail  of  the  various  expos¬ 
ures  and  prosecutions.  I  have  made  in¬ 
quiries,  too,  from  friends,  and  I  have  been 
thinking  over  the  story  that  you  propose. 
But  it  w'on’t  go,  and  I  have  concluded  that  it 
ought  not  to  go  in  that  form;  and  that  is  the 
only  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for  me  now 
to  tell  it. 

I  find  just  what  I  expected  to  find,  or  I  find 
the  familiar  symptoms  of  what  I  expected  to 
find.  The  intelligent  answers  to  the  several 
questions  I  put  to  Mr.  Nordman  after  our 
first  few  letters  are  exactly  what  I  expected 
them  to  be.  One  dty  is  all  cities;  and  all 
exhibit  the  same  effects,  proceeding  from  the 
same  causes.  Look  about  you,  anywhere, 
and  if  you  see  graft,  and  bribery,  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  you’ll  find  a  bi-partisan  machine  con¬ 
trolling  nominations  and  elections  to  munici¬ 
pal  offices,  and  representing  the  few  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  privileged  to  exploit  the 
people  by  means  of  franchises  in  public  utili¬ 
ties,  etc.  It’s  as  easy  as  it  is  for  a  physician 
to  tell  what  ails  a  sallow  and  emaciated 
Southern  “cracker”  who  shivers  with  chills 
one  day,  and  bums  up  with  fever  the  next. 

And  so,  in  Pittsburg,  I  foimd  the  usual 
Republican  machine  with  its  big  boss,  the 
usual  Democratic  machine  and  its  little  boss. 


and  the  two,  as  usual,  working  together,  the 
Democratic  boss  and  his  toots  rewarded  by  a 
few  small  offices  on  “bi-partisan”  boards, 
and  the  like;  then  the  street  railway  system 
and  other  public  utility  corporations  which 
these  bosses  represent,  and  for  which  they 
procure  franchises.  And  after  this,  the  “bet¬ 
ter  element,”  the  “eminently  resp)ectable ” 
citizens,  supporting  this  combination,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  fmits  of  its  labor,  and  influencing  the 
business  interests  of  the  city  in  the  way  that 
gives  such  perfect  exemplification  of  the  evils 
of  class  government  in  our  cities — the  same, 
old,  sordid  story. 

The  revelations,  as  they  are  called — though 
by  this  time  they  should  have  ceased  to  be 
revelations,  and  have  become  “recognitions” 
in  this  country — made  by  the  newspaper  clip>- 
pings  before  me  are  the  exp>ected  indications 
of  the  deep>er,  underl3dng  causes.  The  super¬ 
ficial  observer  sees  in  them  merely  a  corrupt 
council;  and,  from  the  fact  that  councilmen 
have  taken  bribes,  he  makes  the  daring  de¬ 
duction  that  some  one  gave  them  the  bribes; 
he  sees  that  councilmen  have  been  grafting, 
and  thenisnalvely  astonished  by  the  revelation 
that  some  business  men  higher  up,  although 
not  very  much  higher  up,  have  been  caught 
and  publicly  disgraced.  He  sees,  too,  a 
brave  and  fearless  prosecutor  who  is  sending 
these  men  to  prison;  and  there  are  the  usual 
predictions  that  out  of  all  this  there  is  to  come 
to  Pittsburg  “good”  government — that  is, 
government  by  honest  men,  to  be  aided,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  adoption  of  the  commission 
plan.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  here  the  sub¬ 
ject  only  in  its  p)ersonal  aspect,  and  not  in  its 
institutional,  sociological,  economic  asj)ect. 

THE  S.ASIE  OLD  STORY  OF  GRAFT 

Now,  to  be  frank,  the  story  of  the  grafting 
doesn’t  interest  me  much,  though  it  is  as  sad¬ 
dening  and  depressing  as  ever;  and  I  can’t 
work  up  enough  enthusiasm  for  that  feature  of 
it  to  write  anything  that  would  be  worth  your 
while  to  print,  or  worth  anybody’s  while  to 
read.  Toward  the  subject  I  feel  the  same 
apathy  that  was  felt  toward  the  ordinary 
newspaper  accoxmt  of  some  casualty  by 
Thoreau,  who  would  not  read,  as  you  will 
remember,  the  accounts — for  example — of 
crimes  and  accidents,  because,  having  once 
grasped  the  principle,  he  felt  it  unnecessary 
to  multiply,  inde^itely,  instances  of  that 
principle.  The  story  of  Pittsburg,  so  far  as  it 
has  b«n  related  to  me,  is  merely  the  old. 
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squalid  story  of  municipal  graft.  I  have  the 
names  and  the  dates  in  an  orderly  and  logical 
way — who  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and 
when,  and  for  what  partic^ar  crime,  and 
what  the  judge  said  in  pronouncing  sentence, 
etc.  All  of  this  has  b^n  told  over  and  over 
and  over  again  in  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  during  the  last  few  years;  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  lies  in  the  names  and  the  dates  and 
the  place.  Indeed,  Pittsburg’s  story  in  this 
respect  is  hardly  as  interesting  as  the  old 
stories — it  is,  if  anything,  more  common¬ 
place,  more  squalid. 

But  behind  all  this,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
story,  and  a  big  one,  as  you  unerringly  di- 
\-in^.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  dry 
recital  of  facts  with  which  I  have  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  peering  a  little  way  behind  the 
scenes,  I  come,  I  think,  upon  the  real  story, 
the  one  that  some  one  should  write,  the  one 
that  some  one  should  print. 

The  first  chapter,  perhaps,  is  the  story  of 
the  old  political  machines  in  Pittsburg,  and  of 
that  interesting,  and — in  certain  elemental, 
human  senses — strong  personality,  Chris 
Magee,  the  boss — who  has  a  monument. 

Then,  there  is  another  personality,  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sort,  in  Blakeley,  the  district  attorney. 
My  accounts  are  meager  and  bald,  and  yet 
I  catch  glimpses  of  a  striking  personality. 
This  district  attorney,  1  should  imagine,  is  a 
man  with  the  best  ideals  of  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion,  honest,  capable,  sincere,  and  unafraid; 
a  man,  withal,  who  knows  life  and  politics  and 
can  play  the  game  without  being  soiled  in  its 
many  contacts.  What  draws  me  to  him, 
even  at  this  distance,  is  that  he  seems  to  have 
little  of  the  Puritan  in  him,  as  there  is  too  apt 
to  be  in  prosecutors  who  convict,  and  push 
their  victims  within  prison  doors.  And  he  is 
another  chapter  of  the  story.  But  I  don’t 
know  Blakeley;  I  can’t  describe  him,  I  can’t 
interpret  him,  and  I  haven’t  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  just  now  to  become  acquainted 
with  him. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  organization 
of  the  Civic  League,  or  whatever  they  call  it, 
and  especially  the  story  of  its  operations. 
These  good  citizens,  it  seems,  hired  a  detective 
to  come  and  run  their  men  down  for  them.  To 
me  the  private  detective  is  not  the  most  inspir¬ 
ing  and  heroic  figure  on  oiu*  modem  scene;  but 
that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  One  of  these 
detectives  evidently  has  not  only  ability  but 
versatility,  and  in  an  interesting  manner  com¬ 
bines  the  occupation  of  a  detective  with  the 
profession  of  an  evangelist.  It  was  not,  how¬ 


ever,  he  who  worked  the  old  panel  game — 
much  as  a  black  paramour  might  work  it 
down  in  the  Tenderloin — on  certain  council- 
men,  led  them  into  a  trap,  and  then  exposed 
them — an  achievement  in  confused  morals 
that  has  not  been  permitted  to  go  imap- 
plauded.  There  are  those,  of  course,  in  every 
city  who  could  think  fondly  and  smugly  of 
themselves  as  doing,  in  this  way,  preeminently 
the  will  of  God;  and  such  deeds  not  infre¬ 
quently  make  men  self-righteous. 

But,  of  course,  I  may  be  mistaken  about 
the  present  application  of  this  generalization, 
and,  as  I  should  like  to  be  just,  or,  what  is 
better,  to  be  charitable,  I  should  hesitate,  on 
such  unsupported  conclusions,  to  write  it 
down  for  the  public  eye.  There  are,  of 
course,  those  who  with  logic  can  justify  the 
larger  end  by  the  smaller  means,  and  thus 
excuse  certain  deviations  from  the  straight 
line  of  the  moral  ideal,  and  thereby  hold  one 
back  from  the  temptation  to  di\'ide  his  moral 
indignation  about  equally  between  pursuer 
and  pursued.  But,  if  he  claimed  one’s  sympathy 
for  the  pursuers,  he  could  not  prevent  one’s 
pity  from  going  to  the  ruined  councilmen. 

THE  SHOCK  TO  CARNEGIE 

But  beyond  all  this — and  here  I  think  I 
touch  on  the  real  story — there  is  the  peculiar 
temper  and  tendency  of  Pittsburg.  Pittsburg 
is  an  artistic  center;  fortunes  have  been  lav¬ 
ished  in  endowing  schools  and  universities 
and  palaces  for  art,  on  symphonies  and  ora¬ 
torios.  All  the  expressions  of  a  new,  ruling 
plutocracy  are  easily  discernible  here,  as  in 
all  such  epochs  of  society  recorded  in  history; 
just,  for  instance,  as  Ferrero  describes  them 
in  the  last  phases  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
.\nd  when  Carnegie  returns,  he  sheds  tears 
and  wrings  his  hands  because  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  that  has  been  exposed,  and  he  fails,  as 
many  in  Pittsburg  seem  to  fail,  to  note  the 
necessary,  if  subtle,  relation  that  must  exist 
l)etween  all  this  corruption  and  debauchery, 
between  all  this  art  and  music,  and — shall  I 
say  ? — the  tariff  on  steel. 

This,  however,  isn’t  all;  though  this  is  part. 
Pittsburg  is  a  moral  town;  the  most  mural,  in 
the  conventional  sense,  in  all  America.  She 
won’t  even  allow  the  kids  to  play  baseball  on 
a  back  lot  on  Sunday.  A  woman,  an  old 
friend  of  mine  who  lives  in  Pittsburg,  said: 
“I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  the  Survey 
was  published.  It  overlooks  Pittsburg’s  good 
points.  For  instance,  Pittsburg  has  more 
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churches  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  America. 
More  people  of  our  class  go  to  church  than  in 
any  place  I  ever  saw;  more  money  is  given  to 
charity.  People  just  pour  out  of  their  houses 
and  into  the  churches  on  Sunday  morning.” 
She  was  quite  serious — and  she  expressed 
Pittsburg,  or  the  ruling  class  of  Pittsburg, 
e.xactly. 

Now  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Pittsburg  is 
especially  hypocritical;  but  she  does  seem  to 
l)e  Pharisaical.  The  article  about  Pittsburg 
should  find  its  beginnings,  perhaps,  away 
back  in  the  days  of  scholasticism,  and  come 
down  through  the  moss  hags  of  Scotland;  and 
its  title  should  be  “Pious  Pittsburg,”  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that.  Written  properly — if  I  am 
right — it  would  be  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
phariseeism  at  its  apotheosis. 

THE  REAL  STORY  OF  PITTSBURG 

Now  I  can’t  write  this,  because  I  haven’t 
the  evidence  to  prove  what  I  see,  or  think  I 
see.  All  I  have  is  the  mere  outline — and  the 
outline  applies,  as  I  have  said,  to  most  cities. 
A\liat  one  should  have  is  the  color,  the  detail, 
the  thousand  and  one  little  things  in  the  way 
of  personality — you  know  what  I  mean;  all 
that  which  is  necessary  to  “lend  artistic 
verisimilitude  to  an  otherwise  bald  and  un¬ 
convincing  narrative.”  (I  wish  I  were  in 
New  York  to-night!  I’d  go  to  the  Casino  and 
see  the  revival  of  “The  Mikado.”)  The 
Pittsburg  story  can’t  be  written,  and  it  should 
not  be  written,  without  this;  and  to  do  it 
properly  one  would  have  to  spend  much  time 
in  Pittsburg  and  become  saturated  with  the 
atmo^here  of  the  place;  and  when  he 
emerged,  if  he  ever  did  emerge,  he  would  be 
ready  to  tmdertake  this  rather  stupendous 
study  in  psychology.  I  do  not  feel  at  all 
equipped  for  this  task,  and  no  amount  of 
material  without  the  personal  contact  could 
equip  me  for  this  service.  With  my  material, 
I  could  only  write  the  old  and  squalid  story 
of  a  rather  commonplace  exposure  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  grafting,  and  that  wouldn’t  be  worth 
while. 

The  story  of  Pittsburg  would  be  all  that  the 
story  of  any  dty  is — as  I  have  indicated:  the 
bi-partisan  machine,  the  public  service  cor¬ 
poration,  etc. — but  it  would  be  more.  It 
would  illustrate  the  curious  effects  of  long  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  cold,  intellectual  theories  in  place 
of  religion,  and  how  this  develops  the  ability 
to  separate  morals  and  manners;  how  one’s 
theology  needn’t  interfere  with  one’s  religion. 


and  all  that.  It  would  be  the  story  of  the 
union  of  pxilitics  and  business;  and  the  trail 
would  lead  up  to  those  proud  and  insolent 
aristocracies  that  are  founded  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  privilege  of  making  the  laws,  and 
down  to  those  stews  of  horror  where  they  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  breaking  the  laws.  It 
would  be  the  story  of  Chris  Magee,  the  good- 
natured,  human  boss;  of  Blakeley,  the  up¬ 
right  prosecutor;  of  the  methods  of  hired  de¬ 
tectives  and  the  corruption  of  officialdom. 
Pittsburg  has  riches,  art,  organized  charity, 
and  piety;  but  she  lacks  wealth,  beauty, 
social  justice,  and  religion.  And  sending  the 
“bad”  to  prison,  and  electing  the  “good”  to 
office,  and  changing  the  papier  charters  of  the 
city,  are  not  going  to  work  any  real  reform. 
They  think  they’ll  get  “good  government” 
and  “dvic  righteousness,”  and  then  their 
problems  will  be  solved.  This  is  what  they 
propxise  to  do;  this  is  all  they  tell  us  now,  and 
I  can’t  write  a  story  on  that.  The  story 
w'ould  be  as  futile  as  little  legal  reforms. 

It  is,  however,  consoling  and  inspiring  to 
believe — yes,  to  know — that  there  are  in  Pitts¬ 
burg — as  in  all  cities — hundreds  of  thousands 
of  decent,  virtuous,  wholesome,  toiling  pieople; 
that  these  make  up  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  population,  too,  and  that  they  will  save 
Pittsburg,  and  make  her  as  good  as  she  is 
great.  It  is  a  fact  stimulating  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  encouraging  to  the  soul  that,  in  all 
these  stores  and  shops  and  mills,  there  are 
hard-working,  modest,  unknown  thousands 
who  are  pure  and  loyal,  who  are  humanity’s 
hopie;  that  even  the  most  stunted  and  abused 
figures  out  of  the  Survey  give  more  promise 
than  that  dass  which  rides  upon  their  backs 
and  devours  them  as  it  rides. 

Good  government,  efhdent  government,  if 
by  those  phrases  is  meant,  as  is  usually  meant, 
government  by  the  “good” — whoever  they 
may  be! — and  the  effident,  will  not  do;  it  will 
avail  nothing  to  Pittsburg  or  to  any  city,  to 
substitute  for  grafters,  great  or  potty,  por- 
sonally  honest  men  who  will  legally  give  away 
franchises  for  nothing,  instead  of  bartering 
them  illegally  for  big  bribes.  Pittsburg  can’t 
be  saved  by  an  aristocracy  of  the  better  ele¬ 
ment;  she  can  be  saved  only  by  democracy — 
with  a  very  little  “d.”  And  she  will  be  saved 
that  way  some  day,  never  fear,  though  not 
until  all  the  other  dties  are  similarly  saved. 

I  shall  await  with  interest  what  you  think 
of  my  suggestions. 

Your  ever  sincere  friend, 

Brand  Whitlock. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  TO-MORROW 

By  WILLIAM  HARD 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  If  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  only  the  women  of  poverty  are 
ajfected  by  modern  irtdustrial  conditions.  On 
the  contrary,  modern  industrial  conditions  are 
having  their  greatest  influerue  among  the 
women  who,  before  marriage,  enjoy  wide  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities,  and  who,  after  marriage, 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  partial  leisure.  It  is 
among  these  women  that  economic  develop- 
trunts  are  producing  the  profoundest  changes 
in  habit  of  life  and  in  character  of  mind.  Mr. 
Hard,  who  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of 
the  “  Woman's  Invasion,"  has  spent  two  years 
in  the  diligent  investigation  of  this  subject,  and 
has  acquired  an  authoritative  knowledge  of  it. 

Every  jack  has  his  Jill.”  It  is  a  ten¬ 
der  twilight  thought,  and  it  more  or 
less  settles  Jill. 

When  the  Census  Man  was  at  work  in 
1900,  however,  he  went  about  and  counted 
2,260,000  American  women  who  were  more 
than  twenty-hve  years  old  and  who  were  still 
unmarried. 

It  is  getting  worse  (or  better)  with  every 
passing  decade,  and  out  of  it  is  emerging 
a  new  ideal  of  education  for  women,  an  ideal 
which  seems  certain  to  p>enetrate  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  United  States,  all 
the  way  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the 
universities. 

The  Census  Man  groups  us  into  age  peri¬ 
ods.  The  period  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
nine  is  the  most  important  matrimonially, 
because  it  is  the  one  in  which  most  of  us  get 
pretty  well  fixed  into  our  life  work.  Out  of 
every  1,000  women  in  that  period,  in  the  year 
1890,  the  Census  Man  found  254  who  were 
still  unmarried.  In  1900,  only  ten  years 
later,  he  found  275. 

There  is  not  so  much  processional  as  reces¬ 
sional  about  marriage  at  present.  In  navi¬ 
gating  the  stormy  waters  of  life  in  the  realistic 
pages  of  the  census  reports,  it  is  not  till  we 
reach  the  comparatively  serene,  landlocked 
years  from  forty-five  to  fifty-four  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  an  age-period  in  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  «ngle  women  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  rebound 


from  this  fact  hits  education  hard.  As  mar¬ 
riage  recedes,  and  as  the  period  of  gainful 
work  before  marriage  lengthens,  the  need  of 
real  technical  preparation  for  that  gainful 
work  becomes  steadily  more  urgent,  and 
the  United  States  moves  steadily  onward 
into  an  era  of  trained  women  as  well  as 
trained  men. 

In  Boston,  at  that  big  new  college  called 
Simmons — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States — a  regular  four-year  college  of  which 
the  aim  is  to  send  out  every  graduate  tech¬ 
nically  trained  to  earn  her  living  in  a  certain 
specific  occupation,  there  were  enrolled  last 
year,  besides  some  five  hundred  undergrad¬ 
uate  women,  some  eighty  other  women  who 
had  already  earned  their  bachelor’s  degrees 
at  other  colleges,  such  as  Brv-n  Mawr,  Welles¬ 
ley,  Smith,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  Leland  Stanford, 
and  the  University  of  Montana. 

These  eighty  women,  after  eight  years  in 
elementary  schools,  four  years  in  high  school, 
and  four  years  in  college,  were  taking  one 
year  more  in  technical  school  in  order  to  l)e — 
what?  Not  doctors  or  lawyers  or  architects. 
Not  anything  in  the  “learned”  professions. 
But  to  be  “social  workers”  in  settlements  or 
for  charity  societies,  to  be  librarians,  to  lje 
stenographers  and  secretaries. 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Vassar  who  is 
going  to  be  a  stenographer,  and  who  is  taking 
her  year  of  graduate  study  at  Simmons,  will 
go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  then, 
six  months  later,  if  she  has  made  good,  will 
get  from  Simmons  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
lienee.  At  that  point  in  her  life  she  will 
have  two  degrees  and  seventeen  years  of 
schooling  behind  her.  A  big  background. 
But  we  are  beginning  to  do  some  training  for 
almost  everything. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  school  of  salesmanship 
for  department-store  women  employees? 
You  can  see  one  at  the  Women’s  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  in  Boston.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince,  the  big 
department  stores  of  Boston  have  come  to 
think  enough  of  this  school  to  send  girls  to  it 
every  morning  and  to  pay  them  full  wages 
while  they  take  a  three  months’  course. 
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If  you  will  attend  any  of  the  classes,  in 
arithmetic,  in  textiles,  in  hygiene,  in  color  and 
design,  in  demonstration  sales,  in  business 
forms,  you  will  get  not  only  a  new  view  of  the 
art  of  selling  goods  over  the  counter  but  a  new 
vision  of  a  big  principle  in  education. 

In  the  class  on  color,  for  instance,  you  will 
at  first  be  puzzled  by  the  vivid  interest  taken 
by  the  pupils  in  the  theory  of  it.  You  have 
never  before  observed  in  any  classroom  so 
intimate  a  concern  about  rainbows,  prisms, 
spectra,  and  the  scientific  sources  of  aesthetic 
effects.  Your  mind  runs  back  to  your  college 
days  and  returns  almost  alarmed  to  this  un¬ 
academic  display  of  genuine,  spontaneous, 
unanimous  enthusiasm  toward  a  classroom 
study  of  a  theoretical  subject.  At  last  the 
reason  for  it  w’orks  into  your  mind.  These 
girls  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  color  every 
afternoon,  over  hats,  ribbons,  waists,  gloves, 
costumes.  When  you  begin  once  to  study 
a  subject  which  reaches  practice  in  your  life, 
you  cannot  stop  with  practice.  A  law  of  your 
mind  carries  you  on  to  the  philosophy  of  it. 

Right  there  you  see  the  reason  why  trade 
training,  broadly  contrived,  broadens  not  only 
technique  but  soul,  trains  not  only  to  earn 
but  to  live.  “Refined  selling,”  some  of  the 
girls  call  the  salesmanship  which  they  learn 
in  Mrs.  Prince’s  class.  They  have  perceived, 
to  some  extent,  the  relation  betw’een  the  arts 
and  sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  their  daily 
work  on  the  other. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  has  this  relation 
been  perceived  by  the  young  woman  who  has 
taken  the  full  four-year  course  in,  say,  “Sec¬ 
retarial  Studies”  in  Simmons  and  who, 
throughout  her  English,  her  German,  her 
French,  her  Sociolog)',  and  her  Histoiy',  as  well 
as  throughout  her  Typewriting,  her  Shorthand, 
and  her  Commercial  Law,  has  necessarily  kept 
in  mind,  irradiating  every  subject,  the  light  it 
may  throw  on  the  specific  work  she  is  to  do. 

“Ah!  There,  precisely,  is  the  danger. 
Ever)’  Jack  should  have  his  Jill;  but  if  every 
Jill  has  her  job,  why,  there  again  the  wedding 
day  goes  receding  some  more  into  the  future. 
Let  them  stop  all  this  foolishness  and  get  mar¬ 
ried,  as  their  grandparents  did!” 

Poor  Jack!  Poor  Jill!  They  get  lectured 
at  all  the  time  about  the  postponement  of 
marriage,  and  they  can  no  more  control  it 
than  they  can  control  the  size  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Theoretically,  everybody  on 
Manhattan  Island  could  get  up  and  go  away 
and  leave  the  island  vacant.  Actually,  it 
can’t  and  won’t  be  done.  Theoretically,  we 


should  all  of  us  get  married  young.  We  fall 
in  love  young  enough.  But,  actually,  we  can’t 
get  married  young,  and  don’t.  The  reasons 
are  given  later.  Meanwhile,  just  notice,  and 
just  ponder,  the  following  facts. 

It  was  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  that 
the  Census  Man  found  275  out  of  every  1,000 
women  in  the  twenty-five-to-twenty-nine  age- 
period  unmarried.  But  the  United  States 
consists  of  developed  and  undeveloped  re¬ 
gions.  The  cities  are  the  high  points  of  de¬ 
velopment.  Look  at  the  cities: 

In  Chicago,  out  of  every  1,000  women  in 
the  age  period  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
nine,  there  were  314  who  were  unmarried. 
In  Denver  there  were  331.  In  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  there  were  356.  In  Minne¬ 
apolis  there  were  369.  In  Philadelphia  there 
were  387. 

Southern  New  England,  however,  is  the 
most  industrially  developed  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  part  in  which  social  condi¬ 
tions  like  those  of  the  older  countries  of  the 
world  are  most  nearly  reached. 

In  Fall  River,  out  of  every  1,000  women  in 
the  twenty-five-to-twenty-nine  period,  the 
unmarried  were  391.  In  New  Haven  they 
were  393.  In  Boston  they  were  452. 

In  view  of  such  facts,  how  can  anybody 
object  to  the  steps  which  have  been  taken 
recently  toward  giving  the  women  in  the 
manufacturing  trs^es,  as  well  as  the  women 
in  the  commercial  trades,  some  little  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  work  in  which  they  are  likely 
to  spend  so  many  years? 

In  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Gills, 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  of  record,  the 
enrollment  was  1,169.  More  and  more  the 
girls  in  this  school  are  willing  to  stay  in  it  for 
a  full  year.  They  have  fini^ed  at  least  five 
grades  of  the  public  school,  and  they  are  now 
learning  to  be  milliners,  to  be  dressmakers, 
to  be  operators  of  electric -power  machines, 
to  be  workers  in  paste  and  glue  in  such  occu¬ 
pations  ascandle-shade-making,  to  be  workers 
with  brush  and  pencil  in  furnishing  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  trades  with  designs. 

It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  learning  to  do  one 
particular  thing  in  one  particular  department 
in  one  particular  trade.  That  they  could 
learn  in  a  factory.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting 
some  understanding  of  a  whole  trade,  or  get¬ 
ting  some  kind  of  a  view  of  how  the  world  is 
run.  Nobody  wants  to  make  people  into 
machines.  The  object  of  a  good  trade  school 
is  precisely  the  reverse.  It  is  the  common 
school  which  makes  people  into  machines. 
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when  it  sends  them  directly  from  books,  which  courses  in,  for  instance,  “Civics”  and  “In- 
do  not  explain  the  working  world,  out  into  dustries.”, 

that  world  to  become  uncomprehending  ap-  “Nothing  to  it,”  says  an  irritated  manu- 
pendages  to  minute  processes  in  infinitely  facturer.  “Nothing  to  it  at  all!  I  can’t 
subdivided  manufacturing  organizations.  get  a  good  office  boy  any  more.  I  can’t  get 
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JOHN  SIMUONS,  MERCHANT,  A  PIONEER  IN  EDUCATION,  WHO  LEFT  A  FORTUNE  TO 
ESTABLISH  SIMMONS  COLLEGE,  IN  BOSTON — THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  OF  COLLEGE  RANK 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEVOTED  WHOLLY  TO  GIVING  WOMEN  A  DEFINITE  TRAIN¬ 
ING  FOR  SELF-SUPPORT. 

A  good  trade  school,  besides  teaching  the  anybody,  boy  or  girl,  who  wants  to  do  any- 
technique  of  the  machine,  covers  what  Mrs.  .thing  but  just  hold  down  a  job  and  grab  a 
Woolman,  the  director  of  the  Manhattan  pay-envelope.  Too  much  schooling!  Those 
School,  in  her  wonderful  report  of  last  year,  inventors  and  pioneers  who  came  out  of  New 
called  the  “  middle  ground  ”  between  general  England  and  made  this  country  from  a 
academic  preparatory  work  on  the  one  hand  hunting-ground  into  an  empire — they  didn’t 
and  practical  trade  training  on  the  other.  In  have  all  this  monkey-business  in  technical 
this  “middle  ground”  the  pupil  takes  simple  schools  and  trade  schools.  They  just  went 
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to  work.  That’s  all,  I  say  send  ’em  to  work 
young  and  let  ’em  sweat.  That’s  what  makes 
men  and  women.” 

My  dear  sir,  those  early  New  kmglanders 
were  in  trade  schools  from  the  time  they  be¬ 
gan  to  crawl  on  the  floor  among  their  moth¬ 
ers’  looms  and  spinning-wheels.  There  w’as 
hardly  a  home  in  early  New  England  that 
didn’t  give  a  large  number  of  technical 
courses  in  which  men  and  women  were  always 
teaching  by  doing,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
were  always  learning  by  imitating. 

The  facts  alxmt  this  are  so  simple  and  so 
familiar  that  we  don’t  stop  to  think  of  their 
meaning.  When  in  the  spring  the  wood- 
ashes  from  the  winter  fires  were  poured  into 
the  lye-barrel,  and  water  was  poured  in  with 
them,  and  the  lye  liegan  to  trickle  out  from 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  the  winter’s 
savings  of  grease  were  brought  out,  and  the 
grease  and  the  lye  w’ere  Ixiiled  together  in  the 
big  kettle,  and  mother  had  finished  making 
the  family’s  supply  of  soap  for  another  year, 
the  children  had  taken  not  only  a  little  lesson 
in  industriousness,  by  helping  to  make  the 
soap,  but  a  little  lesson  in  industry,  too,  by 
observing  the  techniijue  and  organization  of 
the  soap  business  from  start  to  finish.  A 
boy  from  that  family,  even  if  he  never  learned 
to  read  or  write,  might  some  day  have  some 
ideas  about  soap. 

I'he  curriculum  of  an  old  New  England 
home,  so  far  as  presided  over  by  ‘he  w’ife,  may 
be  incompletely  suggested  as  follows: 

(N.  B.  The  reader  will  note  the  inappropri¬ 
ateness  of  congratulating  the  daughters  of  that 
home  on  their  not  wanting  a  job.  They  had  it.) 

VEGETABLES  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  A  course  in  Gardening. 

“  In  March  and  in  April,  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night. 

In  sowing  and  setting  good  house¬ 
wives  delight.” 

2.  A  course  in  Medicinal  Herbs.  Borage,  fen¬ 
nel,  wild  tansy.  Wormwood,  etc.  Methods  of 
distillation.  Aqua  composita,  barberry  con¬ 
serve,  electuaries,  salves,  and  ointments.  A 
most  important  course  for  every  housewife. 

“  A  S|)eedy  and  a  sovereign  remedy, 
The  bitter  wormwoixl,  sage  and 
marigold.” — Fletcher:  “The 
Faith  jul  Shepherdess." 

3.  A  course  in  Pickling. 

In  this  course  pretty  nearly  everything  will 
be  pickled,  down  to  nasturtium-buds  and 
radish-pods. 


PACKING-HOUSE  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  A  course  in  Salting  Meat  in  the  “pow¬ 
dering”  tub. 

2.  A  course  in  Smoking  Hams  and  Bacons. 

3.  A  course  in  Pickling  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears. 

4.  A  course  in  Headcheese  and  Sausages. 

LIQUOR  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  \  course  in  Beer.  The  making  of  wort 
out  of  barley.  The  making  of  barm  out  of 
hops.  The  fermenting  of  the  two  together 
in  barrels. 

(This  course  is  not  so  much  given  now  in 
New  England,  but  it  is  an  immemorial 
heritage  of  the  female  se.x.  (Jervayse 
Markham,  in  his  standard  Ixxik,  “In¬ 
structions  to  a  Good  Housewife,”  says 
about  beer:  “It  is  the  work  and  care  of 
woman,  for  it  is  a  house-work.  The 
man  ought  only  to  bring  in  the  grain.”) 

2.  A  course  in  Light  Drinks,  such  as  Elder¬ 
berry  Wine. 

CREAMERY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  A  course  in  Making  Butter. 

2.  A  course  in  Making  Cheese,  Curdling, 
breaking  curds  in  basket,  shaping  in  cheese- 
press,  turning  and  rubbing  cheese  on  cheese 
ladder. 

■  CLEANING  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  A  course  in  Soapmaking. 

2.  A  course  in  Making  Brooms  out  of  Guinea- 
wheat  Straw. 

3.  A  course  in  Starch-making. 

4.  A  course  in  Cleaning. 

(This  last  course  is  very'  simple.  Having 
manufactured  the  things  to  wash  and 
sweep  with,  the  mere  washing  and  sweep¬ 
ing  won’t  take  long.) 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  A  course  in  Preserving — everything  that 
can’t  lie  pickled. 

BREAKFAST  FOOD  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  A  course  in  Mush  and  forty  kinds  of 
Bread — Rhineinjun  (sometimes  called  Rve 
and  Indian),  bun,  bannock,  jannock,  rusk, 
etc.,  etc. 

LIGHTING  DEPARTMENT. 

1.  A  course  in  Dips.  The  melting  of  tallow 
or  bayberries.  The  twisting  of  wicks.  The 
attaching  of  wicks  to  rods.  The  dipping 
of  them  into  the  melted  mass  in  the  kettle. 
Patience  in  keeping  on  dipping  them. 
(Pupils  taking  this  course  are  required  to 

report  each  morning  at  five  o’clock.) 

2.  A  course  in  Wax  Candles.  The  use  of 
molds. 
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These  departments  might  give  a  girl  a 
pretty  fair  education  of  the  hand  and  a  pretty 
fair  acquaintance  with  the  technique  and 
organization  of  the  working  world;  but  we 
haven’t  yet  mentioned  the  biggest  and  hard¬ 
est  department  of  all. 

Before  mentioning  it,  we  call  attention  to 
a  picture  reproduced  in  this  article  from  a 
book  published  in  the  year  1493.  The  txx)k 
was  a  French  translation  of  Boccaccio’s  col¬ 
lection  of  stories  called  “Noble  Women.” 
The  picture  shows  a  woolen  mill  being  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  grounds  of  a  palace  by  a  queen 
and  her  ladies-in-waiting.  It  summons  back 
the  days  when  even  the  daughters  of  kings  and 
nobles  could  not  help  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  working  world,  because  they  were  in  it. 

(Jne  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  is  straighten¬ 
ing  out  the  tangled  strands  of  wool  with 
carding-combs.  The  other  has  taken  the 
combed  and  straightened  strands  and  is  spin¬ 
ning  them  into 
yarn.  The  queen, 
l)eing  the  boss,  has 
the  best  job.  She 
is  weaving  the 
yam  into  cloth  on 
a  loom. 

The  daughters 
of  the  Emperor 
Charlemagne,  who 
was  a  very  rich 
man,  learned  how 
to  card  and  spin 
and  weave.  Noble 
women  had  to  boss 
all  that  kind  of 
thing  on  their  es¬ 
tates.  They  lived 
in  the  verj'  midst 
of  Industry,  of 
Business. 

So  it  was  with 
those  early  New 
England  women. 

And  therefore, 
whether  well-to- 
do  or  indigent, 
they  passed  on  to 
their  sons  as  well 
as  to  their  daugh¬ 
ters  a  steady  daily 
lesson  in  the  world’s  work.  The  most  intelli¬ 
gent  mother  in  the  United  States  to-day,  let 
her  be  kindergartner  and  psychologist  and 
child-study-specialist  as  much  as  she  pleases, 
cannot  give  her  children  that  broad  early  view 


of  the  organization  of  life.  'I'he  only  place 
where  her  children  can  get  it  now  is  in  the 
school. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  this  year  Mrs. 
F^lla  Flagg  Young,  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Chicago,  took  algebra  out  of  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  elementary  schools,  and,  in  its 
place,  inserted  a  course  on  Chicago.  Large 
parts  of  what  was  once  the  Home  are  now 
spread  out  through  the  Community.  The 
new  course  will  teach  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  its  activities  and  opportunities,  civic, 
ajsthetic,  industrial.  Such  a  course  is  nothing 
but  Home  Training  for  the  enlarged  Home. 

But  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  that 
biggest  and  hardest  department  of  all  in  the 
old  homes  of  New  England. 

“  Deceit,  weeping,  spinning,  (lod  hath  give 
To  women  kindly  that  they  may  live,” 

mood. 

But  spinning 
was  a  very  small 
part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Te.\- 
tiles.  We  forbear 
to  dilate  on  the 
courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  that  de¬ 
partment  offered. 
We  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  observ¬ 
ing  that: 

First.  In  the 
Sub-  Department 
of  Flax,  after 
heckling  that  flax 
with  combs  of  in¬ 
creasing  degrees  of 
fineness  till  the 
fibers  lay  pretty 
straight;  after 
spinning  it  into 
yam  on  her  spin¬ 
ning-wheel;  after 
reeling  the  yam 
off  into  skeins; 
after  “bucking” 
the  skeins  in  hot 
lye  through  many 
changes  of  water; 
and  after  using 
shuttle  and  loom  to  weave  the  stuff  into  cloth, 
the  home  woman  of  those  days  had  to  accom¬ 
plish  some  twenty  subsequent  processes  of 
bucking,  rinsing,  possing,  drying,  and  bleach¬ 
ing  before  the  cloth  was  ready  for  use. 


said  Chaucer  in  a  teasing 


THIS  SKETCH  OF  A  W'OOLEN  MILL  OPERATED  IN  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  A  PALACE  BY  A  QUEEN  AND  HER  LADIES- 
IN-WAITING  IS  TAKEN  FROM  A  MEDIEVAL  FRENCH  TRANS¬ 
LATION  OF  BOCCACCIO’S  BOOK  ON  “NOBLE  WOMEN.”  IN 
THOSE  DAYS  EVERY  HOME  WAS  A  FACTORY  AND  A 
TRADE  SCHOOL. 
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Second.  In  the  Sub-Department  of  Wool, 
in  addition  to  being  carders,  spinners,  and 
weavers,  women  were  dyers,  handling  all 
the  color  resources  of  the  times,  boiling  poke- 
berries  in  alum  to 
get  a  crimson,  using 
sassafras  for  a 
yellow  or  an  orange, 
and  producing  a 
black  by  boiling  the 
fabric  with  tield- 
sorrel  and  then 
boiling  it  again 
with  logwood  and 
copperas. 

\Ve  pass  over,  as 
trivial,  the  making 
of  lla.x  and  wool 
stuffs  into  articles  of 
actual  use.  We  say 
nothing  about  the 
transformation  of 
cloth  into  clothes, 
table-covers,  nap¬ 
kins;  nothing  about 
the  weaving  of  yam 
on  little  lap  looms 
into  the  narrow  fab¬ 
rics  for  hair-laces, 
glove-ties,  belts, 
garters,  and  hat¬ 
bands;  nothing 
about  the  incessant 
knitting  of  yam  into 
mittens  and  stock¬ 
ings;  nothing  alx)ut 
a  host  of  other  de¬ 
tails.  They  were 
for  idle  moments. 

Sweet  domestic 
days,  when  girls  stayed  at  home  and  helped 
their  mothers  and  let  father  support  the 
family! 

It  seems  as  if  even  Rip  Van  Winkle,  in  his 
most  shiftless  mood,  ought  to  have  been  able 
to  support  a  large  number  of  daughters  under 
such  conditions. 

Does  it  astonish  you  that  they  matured 
young?  There,  all  about  them,  from  baby¬ 
hood,  were  the  basic  processes  by  which  the 
world  was  sheltered,  clothed,  and  fed.  Those 
processes  were  numerous  but  simple.  Boys 
and  girls  observed  them,  absorbed  them, 
through  eyes,  through  finger-tips,  all  through 
those  early  years  when  eyes  and  finger-tips 
are  the  nourishing  points  of  the  intellect. 

JohnWinthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massa¬ 


chusetts  Bay  Colony,  was  married  at  seventeen. 
His  parents  were  not  only  willing,  but  aiding 
and  abetting.  They  considered  him  a  man. 

Mercy  Otis,  in  Revolutionarj'  days,  in 
Massachusetts,  the 
wife  of  the  patriot, 
James  Warren,  and 
Abigail  Smith,  the 
wife  of  the  future 
president,  John 
.•\dams,  both  mar¬ 
ried  before  twenty. 
A  study  of  their 
lives  will  show  that 
at  that  age  they 
were  mature. 

To-day,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  woman  of 
twenty  is  con¬ 
sidered  so  immature 
that  many  of  the 
hospitals  will  not 
admit  her  even  to 
her  preliminary 
training  for  the 
trade  of  nurse  till 
she  has  added  at 
least  three  years 
more  to  her  mental 
development. 

Whohasthuspro- 
longed  infancy ;  who 
has  thus  postponed 
maturity?  No  in¬ 
dividual. 

Science  has  done 
part  of  it. 

By  the  invention 
of  power-driven 
machines  and  by 
the  distribution  of  the  compact  industries 
of  the  home  through  the  scattered,  innu¬ 
merable  business  enterprises  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  Science  has  given  us,  in  place  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  and  near  world,  a  complicated  and  dis¬ 
tant  one.  It  takes  us  longer  to  learn  it. 

Simultaneously,  by  research  and  also  by 
the  use  of  the  printing-press,  the  locomotive, 
and  the  telegraph  wire  (which  speed  up  the 
production  as  well  as  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge).  Science  has  brought  forth,  in 
every  field  of  human  interest  and  of  human 
value,  a  mass  of  facts  and  of  principles  so 
enormous  and  so  important  that  the  labors  of 
our  predecessors  on  this  planet  overwhelm  us, 
and  we  grow  to  our  full  physical  development 
long  before  we  have  caught  up,  in  any  degree, 
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with  the  previous  experience  of  the  race.  And 
till  we  have  done  that,  to  some  degree,  we  are 
not  mature. 

With  this  postponement  of  personal  ma¬ 
turity,  there  is  an  even  greater  postponement 
of  what  might  be  called  “technical”  ma¬ 
turity.  The  real  mastery  of  a  real  technique 
takes  longer  and  longer.  The  teacher  must 
not  only  go  to  college  but  must  do  graduate 
work.  The  young  doctor,  after  he  finishes 
college  and  medical  school,  is  found  as  an 
interne  in  hospitals,  as  an  assistant  to  special¬ 
ists,  as  a  traveler  through  European  lecture- 
rooms.  The  young  engineer,  the  young 
architect,  the  young  specialist  of  every  sort, 
finds  his  period  of  preparation  steadily  ex¬ 
tending  before  him. 

What  is  left  undone  by  Science  in  keeping 
us  immature  is  finally  accomplished  by 
System. 

The  world  is  getting  organized.  Except  in 
some  of  the  professions  (and  often  even  in 
them)  we  most  of  us  start  in  on  our  life  work 
at  some  small  subdivided  job  in  a  large 
organization  of  people.  The  work  of  the 


organization  is  so  systematized  as  to  concen¬ 
trate  responsibility  and  remuneration  toward 
the  top.  In  time,  from  job  to  job,  up  an 
ascent  which  grows  longer  as  the  organization 
grows  bigger,  we  achieve  resp)onsibility.  Till 
we  do,  we  discharge  minor  duties  for  mini¬ 
mum  pay. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  boy  from  a 
“middle  class”  family  as  it  is  of  the  boy 
from  a  “working  class”  family.  There  fol¬ 
lows,  however,  a  most  important  difference 
between  them.  The  “middle  class”  boy  will 
have  to  work  longer  and  go  farther  than  the 
“working  class”  boy  in  order  to  rise  to  the 
financial  standards  of  his  class.  In  this 
respect  the  “working  class”  boy  will  be  a 
man,  ready  for  marriage,  long  before  his 
“  middle  class”  fellow-worker. 

It  is  among  “middle  class”  boys,  then,  that 
the  period  of  infancy  is  most  prolonged. 
They  get  a  good  deal  of  schooling.  The 
stores  of  human  knowledge  are  put  in  their 
hands,  to  some  extent,  and,  to  some  extent, 
they  catch  up  with  the  experience  of  the  race. 
This  takes  a  longer  and  longer  effort,  partic- 


ROCKFORD  CX>LLEGF,,  IN  ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS.  IN  ITS  OLD-FASHIONED  BUILDINGS,  WHICH  PRESERVE 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  ACADEMIC  LIFE  OF  THE  OLD  DAYS,  THERE  IS  NOW  A  VERY  MODERN  DEPARTMENT 
OF  SECRETARIAL  STUDIES.  ROCKFORD  IS  THE  FIRST  OF  THE  OLD  FIRST-RANK  WOMEN’S  COLLEGES 
TO  INTRODUCE  SUCH  A  DEPARTMENT. 
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ularly  if  real  mastery  of  any  real  technique  is 
attempted.  Then,  on  going  to  work,  they 
find  that  System,  supplementing  Science,  has 
perfected  such  an  organization  of  the  world 
of  work  that  they  must  stay  for  quite  a  while 
in  the  ranks  of  the  organization.  They  will 
not  soon  be  earning  what  is  regarded  among 
their  friends  as  a  marrying  income.  In 
money,  as  well  as  in  mind,  they  approach 
marriage  with  increasing  tardiness.  Their 
prolonged  infancy  is  financial,  as  well  as 
mental. 

They  say  that  college  girls  marry  late.  It 
is  true  enough.  But  it  isn’t  properly  stated. 

The  girls  in  the  kind  of  family  which  col¬ 
lege  girls  come  from  marry  late. 

It  can  be  definitively  established  by  statis¬ 
tics  here  considerately  omitted  that  the  age  of 
marriage  of  college  girls  is  no  later  than  the 
age  of  marriage  of  their  non-college  sisters 
and  acquaintances. 

College  is  not  a  cause.  It  is  a  symptom. 

Out  of  the  prolongation  of  infancy  in  the 
“middle  class”  has  come  the  conquest  by 
women  of  the  intellectual  freedom  of  the 
world. 

It  was  by  no  vagary  of  chance  that  the  de¬ 
mand  of  women  for  the  higher  education  came 
simultaneously  with  the  change  from  the  old 
industrial  home  to  the  new,  more  purely  do¬ 
mestic  home.  (It  may  be  a  higher,  nobler 
type  of  home.  We  are  not  here  discussing 
that  point.) 

As  the  home  ceased  to  provide  its  daugh¬ 
ters  with  adequate  education  and  with  ade¬ 
quate  employment,  what  was  their  situation  ? 
In  the  “working  class”  it  was  simply  this: 
That  they  went  into  factories  and  that  their 
sweethearts  married  them  somewhat  later 
than  had  previously  been  the  case,  because 
their  share  as  wives  in  the  support  of  the 
family  was  increasingly  smaller.  But  the 
“working  class”  man  soon  reaches  his  maxi¬ 
mum  earning  capacity  in  his  craft  and  stays 
there.  His  financial  infancy  is  short,  com¬ 
pared  w’ith  that  of  the  “middle  class”  man. 
He  therefore  marries  younger. 

In  the  “middle  class,”  however.  Science 
and  System  began  to  lengthen  the  mental 
and  financial  infancy  of  the  men  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  “old  maid”  of  twenty-three 
became  common.  What  were  the  girls  in  the 
“middle  class”  to  do  while  the  boys  were 
growing  up  to  be  men,  in  mind  and  in  money  ? 

The  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  used  to 
go  about  his  realm  with  a  stick,  and  when  he 
saw  a  woman  in  the  street  he  would  shake  the 


stick  at  her  and  say:  “Go  back  into  the 
house.  An  honest  woman  keeps  indoors.” 

Probably  quite  sensible.  When  she  went 
indoors,  she  went  in  to  a  job.  The  “middle 
class”  daughter  of  to-day,  if  her  mother  is 
living  and  housekeeping,  goes  indoors  into 
a  vacuum. 

Out  of  that  vacuum  came  the  explosion 
which  created  the  first  woman’s  colleges. 

There  was  plenty  of  sentiment  in  the  ex¬ 
plosion.  That  was  the  splendid,  blinding 
part  of  it.  That  was  the  part  of  it  which  even 
to-day  makes  us  veil  our  eyes  before  the 
nobility  of  such  w'omen  as  Emma  Willard 
and  Mary  Lyon.  They  made  Troy  Female 
Seminary  in  the  twenties  and  Mount  Holyoke 
in  the  thirties  in  the  image  of  the  aspirations, 
as  well  as  in  the  image  of  the  needs,  of  the 
w'omen  of  the  times. 

But  the  needs  were  there,  the  need  to  be 
something,  the  need  to  do  something,  self- 
respecting,  self-supporting.  The  existence 
of  these  needs  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  from  the  early  women’s  colleges  and 
from  the  early  coeducational  universities 
there  at  once  issued  a  large  supply  of  teachers. 

This  goes  back  to  the  fountainhead  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  in  this  countr)'. 
Emma  Willard,  even  before  she  founded 
Troy  Female  Seminary,  back  in  the  days 
when  she  was  running  her  school  in  Middle- 
bury,  Connecticut,  was  training  young  women 
to  teach,  and  was  acquiring  her  claim  (which 
she  herself  subsequently  urged)  to  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  organizer  of  the  first  normal 
school  in  the  United  States. 

From  that  time  to  this  most  college  women 
have  taught  school  before  getting  married. 
The  higher  education  of  women  has  been,  in 
economic  effect,  a  trade  school  for  training 
women  for  the  trade  of  teacher. 

But  isn’t  it  the  purpose  of  the  colleges  to 
avoid  training  their  pupils  for  specific  occu¬ 
pations?  Isn’t  it  their  purpose  to  give  their 
pupils  discipline  and  culture,  pure  and  broad, 
unaffected  by  commercial  intention?  Isn’t 
that  what  colleges  are,  and  ought  to  be,  for  ? 

On  the  shore  of  this  vast  and  violent  con¬ 
troversy  we  discreetly  pause  and  stealthily 
sidle  off,  taking  note  of  just  three  reefs  of 
solid  fact  which  unsubmergably  jut  out 
above  the  surface  of  the  raging  waters. 

First.  The  colleges  instruct  their  pupils  in 
the  subjects  which  those  pupils  subsequently 
teach. 

Second.  The  pupils  specialize  in  the  sul> 
jects  which  they  are  going  to  teach. 


Photograph  by  Burke  Gr  Atwell,  Chicago. 

THESE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  FRANCIS  PARKER  SCHOOL  IN  CHICAGO  ARE  GETTING  AN  EARLY  START  IN 
THEIR  TRAINING  FOR  THEIR  FUTURE  WORK  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 


Third.  The  colleges,  besides  providing  the 
future  teachers  with  subjects,  almost  always 
offer  to  provide  them  with  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  education,  and  frequently  offer 
to  provide  them  with  instruction  in  the  very 
technique  of  classroom  work. 

Our  verdict,  therefore,  which  we  hope  will 
be  satisfactory  to  counsel  on  both  sides,  is 
that  the  college  is  by  no  means  a  trade  school, 
but  that  if  the  woman  who  is  going  to  earn 
her  living  will  choose  the  one  trade  of  teach¬ 
ing,  she  can  almost  always  get  a  pretty  fair 
trade  training  by  going  to  college. 

We  are  more  interested  in  observing  that 
the  amount  of  trade  training  which  a  teacher 
is  e.xpected  to  take  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
In  teaching,  as  in  other  trades,  the  period 
and  scope  of  preliminary  preparation  con¬ 
tinue  to  e.xpand. 

In  the  last  calendar  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
the  Department  of  Education,  in  announcing 
its  courses,  makes  the  following  common- 
sense  remarks: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
offer  to  students  intending  to  become  teach¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  technical  prep¬ 
aration  for  their  profession.  Hitherto  prac¬ 
tical  training  has  lieen  thought  necessary  for 
teachers  of  primary  schools  only,  but  similar 


training  is  very  desirable  for  teachers  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  also.  Indeed,  it  is  al¬ 
ready  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
college  graduates  without  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  pedagogical  knowl^ge  to  secure  good 
positions.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  open  to 
undergraduates,  courses  will  be  organized  for 
graduate  students  only,  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  preparation  for  the  head¬ 
ship  and  superintendence  of  schools.” 

But  the  teaching  trade  is  getting  choked. 
There  is  too  much  supply.  Girls  are  going  to 
college  in  hordes.  Graduating  from  college, 
looking  for  work,  there  is  usually  just  one 
kind  of  work  toward  which  they  are  mentally 
alert.  Their  college  experience  has  seldom 
roused  their  minds  toward  any  other  kind  of 
work.  They  start  to  teach.  They  drug  the 
market.  And  so  the  teaching  trade,  the  great 
occupation  of  unmarried  “middle  class” 
women,  ceases  to  be  able  to  provide  those 
women,  as  a  class,  with  an  adequate  held  of 
employment. 

It  is  a  turning  point  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  class. 

At  the  1909  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  in  Cincinnati, 
Miss  Susan  Kingsbury  (acting  for  a  committee 
of  which  Mrs.  Richards,  of  the  Massacbu- 
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IN  THIS  LABORATORY  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
VERY  IMPORTANT  POSTGRADUATE  RESEARCHES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  BY  MISS  NELLIE  GOLD- 
THWAITE  INTO  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  JELLIES.  IS  HOUSEWORK 
BF.i;OMING  A  TECHNIQUE,  LIKE  ENGINEERING? 


setts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  Miss 
Breckenridge,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
were  members)  read  a  real  essay  on  “The 
Economic  Efficiency  of  College  Women.” 

This  essay  was  not  written  till  detailed 
reports  on  income  and  expenditure  from 
377  self-supporting  college  graduates  had 
been  got  together. 

Out  of  these  377  there  were  317  who  were 
teachers.  There  were  183  who  had  followed 
up  their  regular  college  course  with  from 
one  to  eight  years  of  graduate  study.  The 
capital  invested  in  education  was  from 
$2500  to  $3500  and  often  amounted  to  $7000 
because  of  advanced  work  and  travel.  After 
all  this  preparation,  the  average  income 
achieved  may  be  sufficiently  disclosed  in  the 
one  fact  that,  among  those  graduates  who 
had  been  at  work  for  from  six  to  eight 
years,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  were  still 
earning  less  than  $i  100. 

After  drawing  a  complete  statistical  picture 
of  the  case,  Miss  Kingsbury  conclude  with 
certain  questions  and  recommendations,  here 
condens^,  which  show  the  new  economic 
needs  of  “middle  class”  women  knocking  at 
the  door  of  present  “middle  class”  education: 

“Should  not  the  over-supply  of  teachers  be 


reduced  by  directing  many  of  our  graduates 
into  other  pursuits  than  teaching?  This  will 
place  upon  the  college,  just  w’here  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  due,  the  obligation  of  discovering 
what  those  opportunities  are  and  what  prep¬ 
aration  should  be  given. 

“This  organization  should  endeavor  to 
arouse  in  our  colleges  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  knowing  the  facts  with  regard  to  their 
graduates,  both  social  and  economic,  and 
should  also  endeavor  to  influence  our  colleges 
through  appointment  secretaries,  to  direct 
women,  according  to  fitness,  into  other  lines 
than  teaching. 

“Should  not  courses  be  added  to  the  college 
curriculum  to  give  women  the  fundamental 
principles  in  other  professions,  or  lines  of 
industry  or  commerce,  than  teaching? 

“May  not  required  courses  be  added  to 
the  college  curriculum  to  inculcate  business 
power  and  sense  in  all  women  ?  ” 

This  philosophy  seems  to  aim  at  making 
the  modem  school  as  informative  about 
modem  industry  as  the  primitive  home  was 
about  primitive  industry.  It  seems  to  be  the 
same  i^ucational  philosophy  which  produced 
the  course  on  Chicago  in  the  Chicago  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  which  produced  the  Manhattan 
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Trade  School  in  New  York,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  School  of  Salesmanship  at  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
in  Boston. 

At  that  Women’s  Educational  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Union,  at  264  Boylston  Street,  you  may 
see  the  evolution  toward  the  age  of  trained 
women  proceeding  at  all  levels  of  educational 
equipment. 

There,  before  you,  at  one  level,  are  the 
Trade  School  Shops — a  shop  in  hand-work 
and  a  shop  in  millinery.  The  pupils  are 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  for 
Girls.  They  have  had  one  year  of  training. 
They  are  now  taking  another. 

Florence  Marshall  made  the  Boston  Trade 
School,  with  a  committee  of  women  to  help 
her.  It  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  authorities  and  merged  into  the  public- 
school  system.  What  looked  like  a  private 
fad  has  become  a  public  function.  The  train¬ 
ing  of  women  for  self-support  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  duty  of  the  state. 

The  Trade  School  Shops  at  the  Women’s 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  were 
started  for  the  express  purpose  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  work  of  the  Boston  Trade  School 
for  Girls.  One  year  was  not  enough. 

In  the  Trade  School  the  prospective  mil¬ 
liner  had  spent  four  months  on  plain  sewing, 
four  months  on  summer  hats,  four  months  on 
winter  hats.  She  had  also  taken  short  courses 
in  Personal  Hygiene,  Business  Forms,  Spell¬ 
ing,  Business  English,  Color  Design,  Textiles, 
Industrial  Conditions.  These  latter  courses 
were  not,  strictly  speaking,  “technical.” 
They  were  “vocational.”  They  were  in  the 
“middle  grovmd”  between  general  and  tech¬ 
nical  training.  They  went  beyond  the  gen¬ 
eral  training  of  the  elementary  schools  and 
furnished  the  girl  with  the  background  of  her 
future  vocation.  But  she  often  needed  a  little 
more  of  the  foregroimd,  a  little  more  of  actual 
trade  technique. 

Thus  does  her  education  divide  itself  up 
into  periods: — general,  vocational,  technical. 

The  Trade  School  Shops  are  designed  to 
give  the  girl  her  final  technical  finish.  They 
are  really  more  like  a  factory  than  like  a 
school.  Although  the  object  of  them  is  to 
convey  a  broad  instruction,  the  pupil  gets 
wages,  the  stuff  she  makes  is  sold,  and  the 
organization  is  that  of  a  commercial  estab¬ 
lishment. 

So,  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  time 
she  left  the  elementary  school,  the  young 
milliner  is  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world 


organization.  She  is  better  fitted  for  her 
world  than  many  a  college  girl  is  for  hers. 

On  a  different  level  of  educational  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  Trade  School  Shops  stands 
the  School  of  Salesmanship.  It  gets  many 
high  school  girls  and  even,  occasionally,  a 
girl  who  has  been  to  college. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Appointment  Bureau, 
for  college  girls  in  particular. 

This  Appointment  Bureau  is  the  most 
extraordinary  employment  agency  ever  organ¬ 
ized.  Its  object  is  not  merely  to  introduce 
existing  clients  to  existing  jobs  (which  is  the 
proper  normal  object  of  employment  agen¬ 
cies),  but  to  make  forays  into  the  wild  region 
of  “occupations  other  than  teaching,”  and 
find  jobs,  and  then  find  girls  tc  ilt  those  jobs. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  kind  of  “Company  of 
Adventurers  Trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay”  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring,  surveying,  develop¬ 
ing,  and  settling  the  region  of  “occupations 
other  than  teaching”  on  behalf  of  college 
women. 

It  is  managed  by  Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill, 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Col¬ 
legiate  Alumme  and  former  Dean  of  Barnard 
College.  She  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory 
Council  of  representatives  of  near-by  colleges 
— Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  Simmons,  Mount 
Holyoke,  Smith,  and  Brown. 

There  is  no  more  important  work  being 
done  for  women  to-day. 

In  connection  with  it,  the  Women’s  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Industrial  Union  has  just  issued 
a  handbook  of  three  hundred  pages,  entitled 
“Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman.”  It  is 
an  immense  map  of  the  occupational  world 
for  “middle  class”  women,  in  which  every 
bay  and  headland,  every  lake  and  hill,  is 
drawn  to  scale,  from  Poultry  Farming  to  De¬ 
partment  Store  Buying,  from  Lunch-Room 
Management  to  State  Child-Saving. 

The  responses  made  to  this  movement  by 
certain  educational  institutions  (including 
particularly  Simmons  College)  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  a  future  article.  Just  one  response, 
from  an  unexpected  quarter,  must  be  noticed 
here. 

In  a  small  Illinois  city  there  is  a  woman’s 
college,  founded  as  a  Preparatory  School  in 
the  forties  and  soon  advanced  to  be  a  Sem¬ 
inary,  which,  with  Anna  P.  Sill  for  its  first 
head,  Jane  Addams  for  its  best-known  gradu¬ 
ate,  and  Julia  Gulliver  for  its  present  presi¬ 
dent,  has  come  to  be  a  college  of  standing 
and  of  leading.  Only  Troy  Female  Seminary 
and  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  preceded  it. 
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in  date  of  foundation,  among  the  important  that  class.  But  the  contraction  of  the  home 
women’s  institutions.  as  a  field  of  adequate  employment  for  daugh- 

Rockford  Collie  is  ranked  to-day,  by  die  ters  exists  everywhere,  increasing  the  cost  of 
reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  living  for  the  family  and  driving  daughters 
Education,  in  rank  one — among  the  sixteen  to  supplementing  the  family  income, 
best  women’s  colleges  in  the  United  States.  What  futility,  as  well  as  indignity,  there  is 
It  hasn’t  risen  to  that  rank  by  any  quidr,  in  the  idea  that  the  query  of  support  for 
money-spurred  spurt.  It  brings  with  it  out  women  gets  its  full  answer  in  a  husband! 
of  its  far  past  all  the  traditions  of  that  early  In  the  United  States,  in  the  year  1900, 
struggle  for  the  higher  education  which,  by  among  women  twenty  years  of  age  and  over, 
friction,  kindled  among  women  so  fiaming  an  the  married  women  niunbered  13,400,000. 
enthusiasm  for  pure  knowledge.  It  remains  The  unmarried  women  and  the  widows  to- 
“ collegiate”  in  the  old  sense,  quiet,  cloistral,  gether  numbered  6,900,000.  For  every  two 
inhabiting  old-fashioned  brick  buildings  in  an  women  married  there  was  one  woman  either 
old-fashioned  large  yard,  looking  still  like  the  single  or  widowed. 

Illinois  of  war  times  more  than  like  the  Illinois  If  education  does  not  (i)  give  women  a 

of  the  twentieth  century,  retaining  all  the  comprehension  of  the  organization  of  the 
home  ideals  of  those  times — a  large  interest  money-earning  world,  and  (2)  train  them  to 
in  feminine  accomplishments,  a  strict  r^ard  one  of  the  techniques  which  lead  to  self-sup- 
for  manners,  a  belief  in  the  value  of  charm.  port  in  that  world,  it  is  not  education. 

But  here,  in  this  quiet,  non-metropolitan  Just  at  this  point,  though,  we  encounter 
college,  so  really  “academic,”  so  really — in  a  curious  conflict  in  women’s  education, 

the  oldest-fashioned  ways — “cultural,”  here  Just  as  we  see  their  urgent  need  of  a  money- 
is  a  two-year  course  in  secretarial  stupes.  earning  technique,  we  simultaneously  hear, 

It  is  the  first  time  (within  our  knowledge)  coming  from  a  comer  of  the  battlefidd  and 

that  such  a  thing  has  happened  in  any  of  the  swellii^  till  it  fills  the  air  with  a  nation-wide 
old  first-rank  women’s  coU^es.  battle-cry,  the  sentiment;  “  The  Home  is 

The  course  in  secretarial  studies  at  Rock-  also  a  te^nique.  All  women  must  be  trained 
ford  gives  the  pupil  English,  Accoimts,  Com-  to  it.” 

merce.  Commercial  Law,  and  Economic  At  Rockford  College,  illustrating  this  con- 

Histoiy  in  her  first  year,  and  Political  Science,  flict,  there  exists,  besides  the  course  in  Secre- 
English,  and  Economics  in  her  second  year,  tarid  Studies,  an  equivalent  course  in  Home 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  requir^  in  Economics. 

both  years,  and  a  few  hours  a  week  are  re-  In  one  photograph  in  this  article  we  show 
served  in  each  year  for  elective  courses  to  be  the  tiny  children  of  the  Francis  Parker  School 
chosen  by  the  pupil  among  offerings  in  in  Chic^o  taking  their  first  lesson  in  the 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  History.  technique  of  the  home.  In  another  picture 

This  is  a  notable  concession  not  only  to  the  we  show  the  post-graduate  laboratory  in  the 
increased  need  of  “middle  class”  women  for  technique  of  the  home  at  the  University  of 
“occupations  other  than  teaching”  but  also  Illinois.  And  the  ^ace  between  the  kinder- 
to  the  increased  recognition  of  those  other  garten  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
occupations  as  being  worthy  of  “cultural”  phy  threatens  to  get  filled  up  almost  every- 
training.  where  with  courses  in  cooking,  sewing,  chem- 

We  keep  moving  forward  into  an  era  of  istry  of  diet,  composition  of  textiles,  art  of 
trained  women  as  well  as  trained  men.  The  marireting,  and  other  phases  of  home  man- 
extraordinary  prolongation  of  mental  and  agement 

financial  infancy  in  the  “middle  class,”  The  money-earning  world,  a  technique! 

bringing  with  it  an  extraordinary  postpone-  The  home,  a  technique!  The  boy  learns  only 
ment  of  marrii^e,  makes  this  training  partic-  one.  Must  the  girl  learn  two.  be  twice  a 
ularly  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  women  of  specialist? 

(In  the  September  number  Mr.  Hard  will  discuss  The  Home  Economics  Movement.) 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  O’DONOjCS 

By  THOMAS  P.  BYRON 

Illustrations  by  Charles  Sarka 

T  was  ages  ago  that  one  of  will  laugh  while  they  are  being  cut  into  cat’s- 
the  O’Donohues  took  a  little  meat  for  a  friend,  or  a  cause,  or  a  pair  of 
jaunt  over  into  Spain —  blue  eyes;  they  will  laugh  when  their  breeches 
which  is  the  source  and  font  are  as  thin  as  the  skin  of  one  toy  balloon  and 
of  all  real  Irish  families —  their  stomachs  as  vacant  as  another  one — 
after  having  kissed  the  Blar-  they  will  laugh  at  any  time,  place,  or  thing 
ney  stone  and  more  pretty  under  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  except — and 
colleens  than  a  man  might  I  beg  you  to  speak  aisy — except  the  name  of 
find  in  a  lifetime  in  these  O’Donoju. 

degenerate  days.  I  say  real  Colonel  Patricio  O’Donojfi,  one-time  chief 
Irish  families,  and  I  quote  of  gtterrilleros  in  the  Asturias  for  His  Unem- 
from  my  friend  Patricio  ployed  Majesty,  Don  Carlos,  was  the  last  but 
O’Donojfi,  who  gave  me  this  one  of  his  name,  and  ’twas  good  advice  that 
yam,  and  who  refuses  to  he  gave  to  Patricio  el  l^ltimo,  as  the  colonel 
consider  as  Irish  the  invad-  lay  fighting  the  last  battle  of  his  campaign 
ers  and  other  riffraff  that  against  the  White  Plague,  in  his  little  adobe 
the  devil  has  sent  to  the  house  fominst  Chihuahua  Hill  in  Silverado. 
Emerald  Isle  to  fill  a  certain  “Me  red-headed  gossoon,”  he  said  slowly, 
slimy  vacancy  that  was  made  “the  United  States  is  the  fine  country,  hut — 

when  Saint  Patrick — more  power  to  his  holy  when  I’m  gone,  buckle  on  the  forty-fives  and 

foot! — kicked  the  snakes  to  the  diwle  and  get  you  down  somewhere  under  Cancer  or 

all  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Capricorn  and  shoot  yourself  into  fame  and 

Now  the  stepping-over  into  Spain  of  the  fortune.  ’Tis  where  they  lisp  Castilian  that 
aforementioned  O’Donohue,  who  became  your  star  will  be  risin’,  my  bhoy;  you  have 
O’Donoju  and  a  Knight  of  Santiago,  was  an  your  pick  of  all  Spanish  America  for  your  in¬ 
event  of  historical  significance,  for  it  was  he  heritance,  and  two  lovely  forty-fives  to  win  it 
and  none  other  who  led  the  exodus  of  all  with.  Famous  weapons  they  are — with  the 

those  O’Donojus  who  have  cut  such  a  figure  trigger-springs  filed  away.  Always  keep 

and  so  many  windpipes  not  only  in  the  Spains  them,  use  them  frequently — and  never  let 
themselves  but  in  every  last  Spanish  republic  any  one  laugh  at  the  name  of  O’Donoju.” 
of  them  all,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  “The  O’Donojus  shall  have  their  due  re- 
Reaches  of  Magellan.  spect,”  promised  Patricio,  laughing  and  cry- 

Never  a  pronunciamento  or  a  coup  d’^tai  or  ing,  “if  me  and  the  forty-fives  have  to  exter- 
any  other  social  event  but  you  may  be  sure  minate  the  human  species.” 
there  was  a  fist  named  O’Donoju  in  the  pie —  The  Colonel  smiled  wanly.  “I  told  Don 

— either  breaking  the  crust  or  pulling  out  a  Carlos  once,”  he  said,  “when  he  hinted  that 

nice  little  plum,  for  I  need  hardly  tell  you  our  name  had  a  barbarous  sound,  that  it  was 

that  they  were  and  are  a  turbulent  set  of  not  for  every  monarch  out  of  a  job  to  be 

rogues,  always  shooting  somebody  or  scrib-  speakin’  light  of  an  ancient  institution  such  as 
bling  a  billet  dotix  to  his  widow — merely  by  the  O’Donojfls,  and  I  towld  him  to  his  teeth 
way  of  consolation;  gentry  that  would  break  that  they  were  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
out  of  Paradise  to  go  play  hocus-pocus  with  same  breath  with  the  Bourbons,  who  have 

the  devil  if  they  were  obliged  to  sit  tight  and  been  on  the  gallows  time  and  again,  and  have 

quiet  and  respectable  in  the  holy  place.  been  kicked  in  and  out  of  France  and  Spain 

And  apostles  of  fun!  Sure,  the  O’Donojtis  as  often  as  the  proletarian  foot  felt  husky  and 
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tingled  for  the  coat-tails  of  royalty.  ’Twas 
then  we  parted,”  finished  the  Colonel,  his  eye 
alight  with  a  solemn  waggishness,  “and  from 
that  day  Carlism  was  a  lost  cause.” 

“Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,”  cried  Patricio,  “’tis 
yourself  will  joke  with  your  dying  breath.” 

Colonel  O’Donojfi  was  seized  with  a  spasm 
of  coughing;  his  lips  were  stained  with  red. 
“Lad,”  he  whispered  feebly,  when  it  was 
over,  “  some  day  go  back  to  Burgos  where  you 
were  bom — where  your  mother  lies.  God 
grant,  hijo  tnio,  that  some  day  you’ll  find 
another  like  her — sure  the  sweetest  girl  in  all 
the  Spains - ” 

Another  paroxysm  seized  him,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  his  face  toward  the  wall,  Colond  O’Dono- 
j(i  coughed  his  life  out — bravely,  uncomplain¬ 
ingly,  as  he  had  lived. 

II 

But  botheration  and  aQ,  the  Colonel — 
peace  to  his  soul — had  beoi  dead  a  good 
three  years  the  day  that  my  friend  Patricio, 
but  an  hour  arrived  in  Parral,  sat  in  the  Owl 
Club  looking  across  a  jack  pot  at  a  haughty 
Mexican  whose  face  was  strangely  familiar. 

“I  have  three  kings,”  said  the  Mexican, 
“What  have  you?” 

“Five  diamonds,”  replied  Patricio,  dis¬ 
playing  them. 

“You  win,”  said  the  Mexican  sullenly; 
“you  win,  sefior — dispense,  su  gracia — it  is 
Bed  Jones,  is  it  not?” 

“Bill  Jones  is  a  nicd  name,”  said  Patricio 
coolly,  raking  in  the  pot. 

“I  bad  fear,”  said  the  Mexican,  poison- 
ously,  “that  your  name  might  be  O’Donoju. 
iQtU barharidadl  O’Donoju!  Nameofadog!” 

Patricio’s  jaw  set,  his  face  whitened.  The 
other  players,  although  not  understanding, 
drew  back.  The  French  proprietor  hastened 
to  intervene. 

“Baraje — shufiSe  the  cards,  Senor  Jones,” 
he  said  hastily.  “Won’t  you  take  something 
to  drink  ?  ” 

Patrido  shook  his  bead  and  dealt  the  cards. 
“’Tis  the  same,”  he  mutto'ed  to  himself, 
“’tis  the  same  coffee-colored  bandit  that  I 
cau^t  cheating  in  El  Paso.  He  knows  me,  and 
he’s  looking  for  trouUe.  Something  tdls  me 
that  he’s  going  to  find  it — in  lavidi  quantities.” 

So  Patrido  loosened  the  renowned  forty- 
fives  in  thdr  bolsters,  watched  closely  t^ 
haughty  one’s  play,  and  some  ten  minutes 
later  demonstrated  irrefutably  to  the  assem¬ 
blage  in  general  and  his  vis-d-vis  in  particular 


that,  according  to  either  Hoyle,  Bradstreet. 
Debrett,  or  the  Marquis  of  Queensbeny 
rules,  one  could  not,  should  not,  and  must  not 
issue  to  one’s  self  four  royal  portraits  from 
the  southerly  side  of  the  deck. 

The  cheater’s  gun  came  out  like  lightning, 
a  bullet  touched  Patrido  coyly  on  the  left 
ear  and  found  its  billet  in  the  heart  of  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  who,  young  and  serene  as  on 
the  day  he  trounc^  the  French  at  Puebla, 
looked  down  on  the  scene  from  a  gilded  frame. 
With  a  curse  the  Mexican  cocked  his  pistol 
again;  but  the  half  of  Patrido’s  renown^  in¬ 
heritance  spoke  once — the  curse  died  into  a 
soft  little  gurgle,  and  be  fell  forward,  face 
down  across  the  table,  plus  a  fragment  of 
lead,  and  minus  his  immortal  soul. 

Patrido  nooved  to  the  door.  “Cmbal- 
leros — all,”  he  murmured  over  Uie  top*  erf 
his  guns — “Adids." 

“Adids,  Sehor  Jones,”  rang  the  faint  cho¬ 
rus,  and  while  they  still  stared  dumbly  at  the 
figure  across  the  table  he  was  out  into  the 
night  and  away. 

“Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy!”  he  muttered  bit¬ 
terly  as  he  spurred  his  horse  out  the  Guada¬ 
lupe  Calvo  trail,  “  ’tis  naught  but  thnouble  I 
have  with  that  same  pair  of  famous  pistols. 
Sure  I’ll  gamble  no  more.  The  forty-fives 
are  a  bit  tcx>  wa^sh  when  they  sit  in  a  poker 
game.” 

He  had  half  a  notion  to  throw  the  mur¬ 
derous  half  of  his  patrimony  to  the  diwle  and 
all;  but  he  reflected  that  the  noble  hand  of 
Colonel  O’Donoju  had  once  dutefaed  it  in 
many  a  scrimmage;  besides,  he — Patricio — 
was  a  fugitive  and  might  be  needing  it  shortly 
to  shoot  some  one  else  with.  For  kiUing  is 
just  like  gambling  or  making  love — once  you 
start,  you  never  can  stop. 

Then,  like  a  true  O’Donoju,  be  cheered  up 
a  bit  as  he  reflected  that  the  name  of  O’Dono¬ 
ju  and  the  rules  of  the  great  structure  that 
gives  American  finance  its  training  should  and 
must  be  held  sacred. 


Ill 

Patkicio  took  a  keen  glance  down  the  back 
trail.  A  month  of  time,  half  the  state  of 
Michoacan,  the  whole  of  Jalisco,  the  Hot 
Coimtry  of  Sinaloa,  the  width  of  the  Sierra 
Madre — all  these  separated  him  from  Parral. 
Nevertheless  he  stared  back  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  could  possess  the  soul  of  an 
O’Donoju. 

A  dripping,  swollen  sun  bursting  through  a 
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bank  of  clouds  horizon-high  had  filmed  with 
blue  gauze  the  green  of  the  jungle,  and 
turned  to  gold  a  river  of  quicksilver  that 
writhed  in  agonized  twists,  like  a  snake 
dying  on  a  hot  stove  or  a  section  of  turf  from 
the  bog  of  Allan.  Black  specks  stained  the 
gold  for  a  moment,  and  Patricio  knew  that 
certain  gray-clad  gentlemen,  who  would  fol¬ 
low  his  trail,  if  need  be  to  the  border  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  were  close  behind  him — looking  for 
SeAor  Beel  Jones,  wanted  in  Hidalgo  de 
Parral. 

Ahead,  the  Hot  Country  lay  flat  as  a  bil¬ 
liard  table  and  green  as  a  Munster  vale;  be¬ 
yond  rose  the  sheer  wall  of  the  Madres,  en¬ 
chanting  in  a  quivering  veil  of  distance;  and 
crouching  at  their  feet  lay  a  great,  gray, 
sprawling  monster  of  a  house,  whose  count¬ 
less  windows  blinked  like  the  eyes  of 
Argus. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  wide  world  was 
black,  the  stars  were  twinkling  like  lights  on 
the  mountain  peaks,  a  single  light  from  the 
distant  casa  sent  a  will-o’-the-wisp  gliimner 
through  the  night,  and  over  the  wall  of  the 
Madres  the  moon  rose  and  drenched  the 
world  in  a  flood  of  quicksilver.  As  he  climbed 
the  hill  to  the  casa,  Patricio  hummed  a  song; 
for,  bedad,  it  is  only  once  that  one  can  be 
twenty-three  years  of  age  and  be  chased  by 
Rurales  through  the  witchery  of  a  night  in 
far,  tropical  Michoacdn. 

The  road  led  past  a  great  buttress  where 
burned  a  light  beneath  a  shrine  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Infant,  set  in  a  niche  in  the  wall. 
The  great  patio  gate  was  closed  and  barred, 
the  house  towered  black  and  silent,  the  enor¬ 
mous  pepper-trees  crowded  close  about  it,  and 
moonsprites,  struggling  through  their  thick 
foliage,  fought  fantastic  battles  with  legions 
of  gloom  below. 

Patricio’s  horse  gave  a  skittish  side-step, 
and  something  struck  man  and  beast  a  sting¬ 
ing  blow.  The  animal  leaped  forward.  A 
thin,  snaky  finger  tightened  about  Patricio’s 
neck  and  jerked  him  to  the  groimd.  Holding 
his  throat  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream  of 
being  hanged,  he  stared  upward.  The  pale 
•light  filtering  through  the  tree  branches  shone 
on  something  that  swung  down  from  the  wall. 
Patricio  seized  it.  It  was  a  rope  ladder. 

“Throuble  or  a  lady,”  he  muttered  gayly, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  he  was  up  it  like  a 
lamplighter,  inwardly  hoping  it  was  both,  and 
humming  a  refrain  that  the  gallant  Colonel — 
his  father — had  been  wont  to  sing  anent  the 
Blarney  stone: 


The  story  tliis  is - 

Whoever  kisses, 

He  never  misses 

To  grow  el<x)uent; 

’Tb  he  may  clamber  * 

To  a  lady’s  chamber 
Or  become  a  member 

Of  Parliament. 

When  he  was  safe  some  forty  feet  above  in 
a  window  seat  that  was  almost  a  room  in  the 
thick  wall,  Patricio  stopped  for  breath  and 
purposes  of  observation.  The  moonlight  cut 
from  out  the  darkness  of  the  room  a  dappled 
lane  that  danced  to  the  swaying  of  the  trees 
outside,  and  sorrow  a  bit  could  he  see  save 
a  table  holding  an  immense  unlighted  candel¬ 
abrum  and  a  door  beyond. 

But  by  some  subtle  Celtic  instinct,  he 
knew  he  had  happed  upon  a  lady’s  chamber 
sure  enough. 

“Does  any  one  want  me?”  he  called  out 
softly. 

He  scratched  his  red  head,  perplexed. 
“Sure,  ’tis  a  mistake  I’ve  made,”  he  thought. 
“But  I  thought  whoever  roped  me  off  my 
horse  must  have  wanted  me  mighty  bad.” 

Patricio  turned  to  go  down  again,  for  he 
knew  that  ladies’  chambers — especially  in 
Mexico,  where  the  people  are  hot-blooded, 
incredulous,  and  far  from  philosophical — are 
filled  with  trouble  for  those  who  have  no  right 
there. 

A  soft  sigh  came  from  the  darkness  at  the 
left  of  the  room.  Patricio  turned  like  one 
stung  and  advanced  upon  it  with  a  forty-five 
in  each  fist. 

“Who  is  there?”  he  whispered.  “What  is 
going  on  here?” 

Another,  louder  gasp  was  his  answer,  and 
he  glimps^  dimly  a  white  figure  that  fled 
before  him.  He  thrust  his  pistols  back  into 
their  holsters  and  laughed  softly. 

“Sure  ’tis  the  frightened  ghost  you  are,”  he 
muttered,  as  he  chased  it  into  a  comer  and 
stretched  forth  a  grasping  hand,  his  heart 
thumping  a  bit  in  response  to  some  mysterious 
stimulus  that  seemed  to  permeate  the  air. 

The  ghost  shrank  before  him,  gasping,  and 
Patricio’s  hand  closed  upon  something  soft 
and  silky  and  thick  that  gave  him  a  shock  of 
ten  thousand  volts  at  least. 

Sure,  ’twas  a  braid  of  hair  he  had  seized — 
ergo,  the  ghost  whose  heart  thumped  so  loudly 
could  be  naught  but  a  girl,  and  Patricio  was 
willing  to  wager  his  two  famous  six-shooters 
and  his  immortal  soul  to  boot  that  she  was  a 
pretty  one. 

Now  so  strange  and  delicate  a  situation  re- 
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quired  expert  handling.  But,  bedad!  And 
likewise  caramba!  When  one  is  twenty-three 
years  old  <»  a  moonlight  night  in  Michoac^in, 
there  is  only  one  thing  to  do.  And  Patricio 
did  it  promptly — the  way  such  things  should 
always  be  done:  He  seiz^  the  ghost — a  most 
slim  and  agile  spook — in  his  arms,  and  he 
almost  kissed  her. 

She  wriggled  and  panted  for  a  moment,  and 
then — Patricio  felt  a  shock  and  a  sharp  pang 
in  his  left  side,  and,  as  he  reeled  ba^  and 
clasped  it,  it  was  wet  and  warm. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  slowly. 

“If  you  touch  me  again,”  whispered  the 
fleeter,  “I  will  kill  you.  Now  go — as  you 
came — without  noise.” 

The  door  in  the  mane  of  moonlight  flew 
open  with  a  bang.  “Doha  Luisa,”  called  a 
woman’s  voice,  “are  you  there?” 

Patricio’s  heart  jumped  in  his  throat;  his 
hand  was  seized  in  a  soft  cla^,  and  he  was 
pushed  down  the  wall  and  through  a  door  just 
as  the  intruder  called  out  again — 

“Doha  Luisa,  are  you  there?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  answered  a  sweet,  frightened 
voice,  “in  a  moment.  Light  the  candles.” 

Presently  a  soft  light  came  through  the 
cracks  of  ^e  door  that  had  shut  on  Patricio. 
His  exploring  hands  met  nothing  but  walls 
and  soft  garments,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
in  a  lady’s  wardrobe — to  say  nothing  of  a 
deuce  of  a  fix. 

“’Tis  adventures  I’m  having,”  he  told  him¬ 
self  contentedly,  and  then  he  began  to  specu¬ 
late  as  to  whe^er  the  kiss  he  did  not  get  was 
worth  the  knife-thrust  he  did  get.  As  for  the 
pursuing  Rurales,  he  had  forgotten  them  en¬ 
tirely. 

Not  a  sound  could  he  hear  save  sobbing  and 
an  occasional  fragment  of  a  sentence.  So 
he  began  to  finger  the  forty-fives  and  look 
about  fiercely  in  the  dark,  waiting  for  the  cue 
to  nish  forth  and  break  heads  in  the  service 
of  beauty  in  distress — that  is  to  say,  the  weep¬ 
ing  ghost  outside. 

He  kept  perfectly  silent  so  as  not  to  betray 
the  ^)ecter,  and  soon  grew  a  trifle  faint,  for  he 
had  lost  a  bit  of  blood,  and  the  whole  left  of 
him  was  wet.  He  stuffed  a  handko-chief 
ti^t  against  the  cut,  and  the  smart  revived 
him  just  as  he  heard  the  sobs  stop  and  the 
ghost  speak  in  tones  of  surprise  and  terror. 

“Don  Bcltrdn!  What  is  the  matter?  Is 
he - ?” 

“He  is  just  the  same.  Dona  Luisa,”  came 
the  rasping  answer. 

“Then  why  do  you  come  here?” 


HALF  OF  PATRICIO’S  RENOWNED  INHERI¬ 
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“Because  1  wish  to  speak  to  you.” 

“You  wish  to  speak  to  me!  You  enter  my 
room  thus — unannounced — to  speak  to  me! 

I  think  you  forget — ”  The  voice  died  away 
in  a  gasp. 

“Go,  Dolores,”  grated  the  man;  “I  wish  to 
speak  to  your  mistress.” 

“Yes,  go!”  said  the  ghost  brokenly. 

There  ensued  a  silence  in  which  Patricio 
heard  a  door  closed  softly,  and  the  man  spKtke 
again,  threateningly:  “What  is  that?” 

“Why — why — ”  she  stammered,  “it  looks 
like—”' 

“It  looks  like  blood.  Blood  coming  from 
under  your  closet  door!  From  where — from 
whom — does  it  come?” 

“It  comes  from  me,  if  you  please,”  said 
Patricio  quietly.  . 

He  had  swung  the  door  open  and  stood 
blinking  in  the  bright  glare  of  innumerable 
candles.  A  face  danced  before  his  gaze,  and 
for  a  moment  he  and  the  ghost  stared  at  each 
other. 

Sure,  it  was  a  slim  little  girl  of  not  more 
than  sixteen  he  saw — a  girl  he  could  have 
broken  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger. 
Her  features  were  delicate  and  regular,  she 
was  pale  and  slim,  and  her  frightened  eyes 
held  that  expression  of  gentle  Spanish  melan¬ 
choly  that  you  may  see  in  the  paintings 
of  Veldzquez;  her  face  was  framed  by  a 
wealth  of  jet-black  hair  that  ended  in  the 
magnetic  braid  which  had  caused  so  much 
trouble. 

“May  I  shrivel  in  torment!”  thought  Pat- 
tricio  conscience-stricken.  “Sure,  she  is  only 
a  child.  And  what  a  mess  I  have  got  her  into!” 

His  heart  was  sore  within  him,  for  all  that 
he  had  a  faith  like  that  of  the  twelve  apostles 
to  unravel  any  mess  he  had  made;  and — he 
whispered  to  me  when  he  told  me  the  story — 
he  would  have  traded  kisses  against  knife- 
thrusts  as  long  as  there  was  a  drop  of  blood  or 
a  square  inch  of  unpunctured  hide  to  his 
carcass. 

The  girl  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair  and 
turned  away,  and  Patricio  took  a  good  look  at 
the  man  with  the  nasty  voice.  He  might  have 
been  either  Cardinal  Richelieu  or  Cortes  or  the 
devil  himself,  but  it  was  not  his  sinister  looks 
that  made  Patricio  drop  his  hands  to  his  guns. 
No,  indeed,  it  was  not  that,  although  Don 
Beltrdn  thought  that  it  was. 

“Well,”  he  said,  sneering  at  Patricio’s 
shrinking,  “who  are  you  and  what  are  you 
doing  here?” 

“A  pure  accident,  I  assure  you,”  said  Pa- 
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tricio  lightly.  “I  was  riding  past  when  a  rope 
ladder,  dropped  from  a  window,  jerked  me 
from  my  horse.  I  stepped  up  to  see  about  it.” 

“Take  your  hand  from  your  pistols  and  do 
not  speak  so  loudly,”  responded  the  Mexican. 
“There  is  a  gentleman  on  his  death-bed  in 
the  next  room.” 

Patricio  looked  at  the  drawn,  white  face  of 
the  girl  and  the  fierce,  determined  eyes  of  the 
man,  and  shivered  a  bit;  for  he  knew  that 
here  was  a  game  that  must  be  played  on  the 
carpet  and  in  a  whisper;  so  he  continued  that 
soft-spoken  that  butter  wouldn’t  melt  in  his 
mouth. 

“When  I  came  in,  the  room  was  dark.  I 
heard  something  moving  and  chased  it.  I 
seized  it  and  found  it  was  a  girl.  She  struck 
me  with  a  knife  and  forqpd  me  to  release 
her.  Some  one  entered,  and  I  hid  in  the  closet 
to  await  an  opportunity  to  leave.” 

“Ah,  that  is  it,”  said  Don  Beltrdn,  turning 
to  the  girl. 

“Yes,”  she  began  eagerly.  “That  was — ” 

“It  may  be  true,”  he  interrupted;  “but  if 
I  raise  my  voice  and  your  kinsmen  who  watch 
by  the  bedside  of  your  grandfather,  Don  Jos^, 
come  in — they  will  hardly  believe.  They 
would  wonder  how  a  rope  ladder  came  to  be 
hanging  so  opportunely  from  your  window.” 

“It  is  the  old  rop>e  ladder  that  hung  in  the 
sola.  I  was  going  down  it  myself  to  Tfo 
Pej)e’s — to  get  him — ” 

“To  get  him  to  do  what?” 

“To  get  him  to  stop  Andres.” 

“It  is  an  incredulous  world.  Dona  Luisa. 
They  will  wonder  why  you  did  not  go  out  the 
door.” 

“You  know  why,”  replied  the  girl  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Because  you  have  watched  me  all 
day.  Because  you  would  have  found  some 
way  to  hinder  me.” 

“Or  to  hinder  Tfo  Pepe.  It  is  as  clear  as 
day  to  us  three,  but  the  others  would  be  hard 
to  convince.  For  example,  none  but  you  and 
I  knows  that  my  son  Andres  will  be  here  to¬ 
night,  and  none  knows  that  when  he  does 
come  Don  Jose  will  ask  you  to  marry  him — 
verdad?" 

The  girl’s  head  drooped. 

“He  does  not  know  it  himself  yet,  but  just 
the  same,  when  Andres  arrives,  it  will  be  the 
dying  wish  of  Don  Jos^  de  Valladares  to  see 
you  and  my  son  married.  You  could  hardly 
refuse  your  grandfather’s  last  request — his 
command.” 

“I  would  rather  die  than  marry  Andres,” 
she  said  bitterly. 


A  FACE  DANCED  BEPOKE  HIS  GAZE  .  .  . 

AND  THE  GHOST  STARED  AT  EACH  OTHER. 
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“Perhaps.  However,  if  this  man  is  found 
here  in  your  room,  the  shock  will  kill  your 
grandfather.  And  you  know  that  if  he  is  kept 
perfectly  quiet  he  may  live.” 

The  girl  winced  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 

“Then,”  said  Don  Beltran,  deliberately, 
“since  you  will  not  marry  Andres,  you  shall 
marry  this  one  instead.  He  has  compromised 
you.  You  shall  marry  him.” 

Dona  Luisa  turned  red,  then  white. 

“Oh!”  she  gasped — “marry  him!  A 
stranger —  ” 

“Who  comes  climbing  up  out  of  the  no¬ 
where  with  nothing  but  pistols,  red  hair,  and 
a  Castilian  accent.  Yes,  you  shall  marry  him 
or  I  raise  my  voice — the  room  will  be  filled 
with  people  in  a  moment.  And  they  will  be 
hot-blooded  kinsmen  of  yours.  This  gallant 
young  climber  will  be  killed,  Don  Jos^  will 
be  dead,  the  name  of  Valladares  will  be  dis¬ 
graced.  Come,  what  is  your  answer?  One 
of  two  things!  Either  promise  to  marry  An¬ 
dres  when  he  returns  or  marry  this  one  now!  ” 

“Rather  him  than  Andres,”  she  whispered 
pitifully. 

Don  Beltran  smiled.  “  I  will  call  the  padre 
from  the  bedside  of  Don  Jos^.  He  knows  the 
code  for  a  girl  who  has  been  compromised, 
and  will  perform  the  ceremony  at  once.” 

“Am  I  not  to  be  consulted?”  asked  Pa¬ 
tricio,  with  a  sneer. 

“I  will  convince  you  in  two  minutes,”  was 
the  answer,  in  excellent  English. 

“Luisa!  Luisa!”  called  a  plaintive  voice 
from  the  adjoining  room. 

All  three  started. 

“Your  grandfather,”  muttered  Don  Bel- 
trdn.  “  Go  at  once  and  return  as  soon  as  you 
can.  If  not — ” 

The  unfinished  sentence  was  ominous,  and 
the  girl  gave  Patricio  a  look,  half-pleading, 
half-searching. 

“Senorita,”  he  said  softly,  “you  shall 
marry  neither  Andres  nor  myself.” 

She  ran  to  the  far  end  of  the  room  and  dis¬ 
appeared  through  a  door,  from  beyond  which 
came  for  a  moment  the  sound  of  a  voice  lifted 
in  prayer. 

“Now,  Mr.  Bill  Jones,”  said  Don  Beltrdn, 
“let  us  get  down  to  business.” 

“My  name  is  Patricio  O’Donoju.” 

‘‘/Que  barbaridadl  But  if  it  is  O’Donoju 
now,  a  month  ago  it  was  Bill  Jones — when 
you  killed  a  man  in  Parral.” 

“As  surely  as  yours  is  Beltran  Cruzado.” 

“Where  did  you  learn  my  name?” 

“AVhere  did  you  learn  mine?” 


HE  SWUNG  THE  DOOR  OPEN  AND  STOOD  BLINKING 
IN  THE  BRIGHT  GLARE  OF  INNUMERABLE  CANDLES. 
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“From  the  Rurales  who  wait  below — who 
were  not  two  hundred  yards  behind  you. 
You  are  a  reckless  scamp  to  go  exploring 
about  ladies’  chambers  with  pursuers  so  close 
behind  you.” 

“My  ancestors  contracted  the  habit  in 
Spain.  I  fear  they  were  gay  dogs.” 

“  No  doubt  many  of  them  have  climbed 
to  fortune  that  way — as  you  have  done 
to-night.” 

Patricio  moved  toward  the  window.  “I 
think  I’ll  climb  back  into  misfortune  again. 
The  Rurales  are  waiting.” 

“The  instant  you  touch  the  ladder,  I  cry 
aloud.  Don’t  touch  your  pistols.  I  am  play¬ 
ing  for  my  neck  to-night  as  well  as  you.” 

Patricio  stopped  short,  the  sweat  on  his 
brow. 

“You  looked  droll  when  you  were  jerked 
from  your  horse,”  continued  Cruzado  coolly. 

“You  saw  it?” 

“I  saw  it.  I  was  below — waiting  for 
Andres.” 

“And  now  you  know  he  is  not  coming?” 
Patricio’s  eyes  watched  his  antagonist  tensely. 

“No — the  stubborn  young  fool!  He  may 
come,  but  I  fear  he  will  be  too  late.  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  for  over  a  month,  but  be 
promised  to  retium  to-night.  No  matter. 
You  shall  take  his  place.” 

“God  forbid!”  ejaculated  Patricio. 

“Don’t  refuse,”  was  Cruzado’s  grim  reply. . 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  Patricio  softly, 
“that  any  man  could  refuse  to  marry  a  girl 
like  that?” 

“No  reasonable  man.  But  you — you  might 
refuse.  From  your  speech  your  mother  must 
have  been  of  old  Spain.  Your  name  is  O’- 
Donojti,  too.  Por  Dios,  it  will  be  a  vice-regal 
alliance,  and  here  is  your  vice-royalty  waiting. 
As  far,  Don  Patricio,  as  those  keen  eyes  of 
yours  can  stare  out  over  the  tierra  calienU,  all 
— forests  and  rivers  and  haciendas  of  coffee 
and  sugar  and  maguey — all  is  the  domain  of 
Casa  Hualpa  and  the  property  of  Luisa  de 
Valladares  when  Don  Jos^  gives  up  the  ghost. 
And  she — do  you  know  that  she  is  a  descend¬ 
ant  of  that  Coxmt  of  Montezuma  who  was 
thirty-second  viceroy  of  Mexico — whose  wife 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Aztec  emper¬ 
ors? 

“Your  name,  be  it  Jones  or  O’Donoju  or 
any  other  barbarity,  ought  to  be  Aladdin,” 
went  on  Cruzado.  “Fleeing  for  your  life  one 
moment,  and  wedding  the  richest  heiress  in 
Michoacdn,  the  daughter  of  viceroys  and  em¬ 
perors,  the  next!  And  a  girl  like  little  Luisa! 


By  the  soul  of  Cortds,  were  she  a  beggar  a 
king  would  be  proud  to  win  her.  Don  Pa¬ 
tricio,  when  she  returns  do  you  offer  to  go 
down  the  ladder.  That  will  force  the  choice 
on  her.  She  has  already  said  she  prefers  you 
to  Andres.  She  can  never  reproach  you.  By 
marrying  her,  you  save  both  her  and  perhaps 
her  grandfather,  and  in  a  month — she  will  love 
you.  And  you — ” 

Patricio  turned  away  to  the  window  with 
his  hand  to  his  side,  for  he  knew  that  under 
whatever  star  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn  he 
might  forty-five  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune, 
never — no,  never — would  he  forget  the  face 
and  the  haunting  melancholy  of  the  eyes  he 
had  beheld  this  night  in  the  glare  of  the 
candles. 

“I  will  tell  you  my  reasons,”  went  on  Cru¬ 
zado,  “and  you  will  see  that  I  am  absolutely 
determined.  You  are  the  card  that  falls  im- 
hoped  for  to  my  hand  to-night — to  save  my 
neck.  You  yourself  shall  make  the  choice — 
but  I  shall  play  you  to  win  or  I  shall  tear  you 
to  shreds. 

“Listen!”  he  ordered.  “I,  too,  am  a  Val¬ 
ladares — but  with  humbler  blood  in  my  veins. 
Don  Jos^  has  the  name  and  lands  of  the  con- 
quistadores,  I  have  the  heart  that  won  them. 
We  both  have  our  inheritance.  Since  I  have 
been  here  at  Casa  Hualpa,  I  have  ruled — the 
estate  and  the  master  and  all  that  finds  life 
here.  Don  Jos^  leans  upon  me,  trusts  me, 
obeys  me,  and  if  Andres  were  here  to-night  he 
would  command  Luisa  to  marry  him  and  she 
would  obey.  You  see,  he — Don  Jos^ — is 
weak  and  I  am  strong.  But  to-night  he  is 
dying,  and  when  he  dies — I  must  go.  It 
means  prison,  even  death.  His  relatives  hate 
and  fear  me,  and  they  have  many  wrongs  to 
avenge.  You  see — my  stewardship  of  Casa 
Hualpa  has  been  a  little — ” 

“I  rmderstand,”  said  Patricio;  “but  Luisa 
would  gladly  agree  to  spare  you.” 

“She  would,  perhaps,  but  she  could  not. 
She  is  under  age,  and  a  guardian  would  be 
appointed.  No,  Andres  has  failed  me  and 
you  must  take  his  place.  You  shall  marry  her 
and  I  will  still  rule  Casa  Hualpa.” 

“I  see,”  said  Patricio.  “You  will  force 
this  girl  to  marry  me — a  fugitive  who  comes 
climbing  up  out  of  the  night  with  a  posse  at 
his  heels.  And  when  she  is  the  wife  of  Pa¬ 
tricio  O’Donoju,  ’tis  very  complacent  that 
same  Patricio  will  be  to  Beltran  Cruzado,  who 
holds  the  life  of  a  scamp  named  Bill  Jones  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand.” 

“That  is  it  exactly.” 
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The  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  opened, 
and  Luisa,  white-faced  and  silent,  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  heart,  advanced,  gazing  pite¬ 
ously  from  one  to  the  other.  Cruzado  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  “Luisa,”  he  grated  harshly, 
“once  for  all  make  your  choice.  Promise  to 
marry  Andres  when  he  returns,  or  marry  this 
one  now.  If  not,  I  call  aloud.” 

“Andres — never,”  she  whispered. 

“Don  Patricio  O’Donoju,”  said  Cruzado, 
“the  word  is  yours.  Do  I  play  you  to  win  or 
do  I  tear  you  to  bits?” 

Patricio  stared  at  the  two. 

“Marry  her,”  something  seemed  to  whis¬ 
per,  “marry  her — protect  her  from  her  en¬ 
emies  and,  as  Cruzado  says,  when  she  learns 
to  know  the  honor  and  courage  that  are  yours 
from  your  father,  the  gentleness  and  clean¬ 
ness  of  heart  that  your  mother  has  left  you — 
she  will  love  you.  Through  all  the  Americas 
and  all  the  world  you  will  never  find  a  treas¬ 
ure  like  her.  Let  her  be  the  star  on  which 
to  fasten  your  dreams.  And  when  she  is 
yours  and  rests  upon  your  heart — erase  Bel- 
trdn  Cruzado  as  you  did  that  one  in  Parral.” 

The  last  words  seemed  to  thunder  in  his 
ears;  their  faces  danced  before  him  in  the 
candle-light;  they  whirled  about  him;  and  one 
seemed  to  be  the  face  of  Colonel  O’Donoju 
looking  at  him  reproachfully,  while  the  other 
was  a  countenance  that  owned  soft  eyes  and  a 
proud  gentleness  like  that  of  Luisa  de  Val- 
ladares,  and  it  was  a  face  that  Patricio  had 
last  beheld  in  Burgos  when  he  had  promised — 

"Madre  mta,”  he  whispered,  “hertnosts- 
sima  madre  mia — ” 

“What  is  your  answer?”  demanded  Cru¬ 
zado  harshly. 

Patricio’s  fantasy  was  gone;  once  again  he 
was  clear-headed,  and  he  looked  upon  a 
frightened  little  girl  and  an  iron-faced  con¬ 
quistador. 

“Give  me  a  word  with  the  senorita,”  he 
said  calmly,  “and  I  think  I  can  persuade  her 
that  the  better  way  will  be  to  marry  Andres.” 

The  girl  shrank;  Cruzado  regarded  Pa¬ 
tricio  closely. 

“  You  have  some  plan,”  he  said;  “I  cannot 
trust  you.” 

Patricio  smiled  and  bent  forward  until  his 
lips  touched  Doiia  Luisa’s  ear,  and  whispered. 

“Oh,”  she  gasped,  “it  cannot  be  true.” 

“It  is  true,”  he  whispered  again.  “The 
Rurales  were  pursuing  me  when  I  climbed 
the  ladder.  They  wait  below  now  to  take  me 
back  to  Parral.  Is  it  not  so,  Don  Beltr^?” 

“Is  not  what  so?” 


2.LS 


AND  THEN  U£  TURNED  HER  FACE  TO  THE 
MOONLIGHT. 
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“Am  I  not  wanted  for — for  killing  a  man 
in  Pairal?” 

“Yes,”  said  Cruzado  eagerly.-  “It  is  true, 
Luisa.  Look  below  in  the  moonlight — you 
can  see  the  Rurales.  Andres — at  least  he  is 
not  a  murderer.  Promise  to  marry  him  when 
he  comes  back,  and  we  will  let  this  one  go.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  seemed  to  read  to  the  depths 
of  Patricio’s  soul. 

“Promise,”  he  urged  her. 

“I  promise,”  she  whispered. 

“On  your  honor  as  a  Valladares,”  cried 
Cruzado. 

“On  my  honor  as  a  Valladares.” 

“Swear  it  on  the  cross.” 

Patricio  silently  offered  a  small  crucifix  of 
jet.  She  pressed  it  to  her  heart. 

“I  swear  by  my  hope  of  salvation,”  she 
said  faintly,  “that  I  will  marry  Andres  Cru¬ 
zado  when  he  returns.” 

Don  Beltran’s  face  flamed  with  joy.  Pa¬ 
tricio  moved  to  the  window.  The  girl  seized 
him  by  the  arm. 

“If  you  go  below,”  she  whispered,  “they 
will  take  you  back  to  Parral  to  execute  you.” 

“There  will  be  a  lovely  row,  sehorita,  but 
they  will  not  take  me  back  to  Parral.” 

Dona  Luisa  turned  to  Cruzado.  “You 
must  save  him,”  she  said  passionately.  “He 
has  done  me  no  harm — he  has  refused  to  save 
himself  at  my  expense.” 

Don  Beltrdn  nodded.  “  I  am  satisfied.  If 
Don  Josd  dies  to-night,  I  shall  leave  Casa 
Hualpa  in  the  morning — but  I  shall  return 
with  Andrds  and  then  you  shall  marry  him. 
Look,  Senor  Jones” — he  pointed  from  the 
window — “you  see  that  of)en  space  where  a 
man  stands  in  the  moonlight  by  the  side  of  his 
horse  ?  That  is  where  the  trail  up  the  Madres 
begins,  and  the  gray  blot  high  above  it  is 
where  the  trail  is  cut  from  the  living  rock. 
The  Rurales  have  caught  your  horse  and  they 
know  that  you  are  afoot;  but  they  do  not 
pursue  you  to-night,  for  the  road  is  so  narrow 
that  two  mules  can  scarcely  pass.  One  man, 
afoot  and  unarmed,  could  stand  up  there  and 
push  all  the  soldiers  in  Mexico  over  the  preci¬ 
pice  one  by  one  as  they  came  around  the 
turns.  I  will  have  the  Rurales  invited  in  the 
patio  to  clear  the  trail,  and  when  you  see  me 
pass  below  leading  a  horse,  do  you  come  down 
the  ladder  and  make  your  escape.  I  will  put 
your  own  saddle  on  the  best  horse  in  Casa 
Hualpa.  You  can  gain  the  mountains,  and 
then — you  must  do  the  rest  yourself.” 

He  turned  to  go,  and  Patricio  took  him  by 
the  arm.  “Don  Beltrdn,”  he  said  earnestly. 


“think  once  for  all  what  you  are  about  to  do. 
This  girl  is  your  kinswoman.  Do  not  force 
upon  her  a  marriage  that  she  hates.  Think 
of  what  she  is  and  what  it  will  mean  to  her. 
Sure,  it’s  a  man  of  iron  you  are — a  last  con¬ 
quistador,  and  ’tis  not  for  such  as  you  to  make 
war  upon  little  girls.  Give  her  back  her  oath 
and  let  me  go  down  to  whatever  fate  is  await¬ 
ing  me.” 

Cruzado’s  face,  still  blazing  with  joy, 
sneered  at  him.  “  You  are  a  fool.  Things  are 
very  well  as  they  are.  I  hold  her  to  her 
promise.” 

Patricio  smiled  a  bit  sadly  and  drew  one  of 
the  famous  twins  from  his  belt.  The  Mexican 
started,  but  Patricio  handed  it  to  him  butt 
first.  “This  is  the  weapon  that  killed  in 
Parral.  I  give  it  to  you,”  he  said. 

Cruzado  looked  at  him  strangely.  “There 
is  motive  in  what  you  do.  I  cannot  \mder- 
stand  you,”  he  said  doubtingly. 

“  I  will  explain  myself  below.  Go,  and  do 
not  lose  time.” 

Don  Beltrin,  with  a  last  dubious  glance, 
left  the  room,  and  Patricio  and  Luisa  were 
alone. 

The  night  was  an  Aztec  princess  that  held 
all  Michoacdn  in  a  soft  embrace  and  breathed 
upon  it  until  every  growth  and  every  creature 
— and  every  heart — trembled  under  the  caress. 
The  sleeping  Hot  Country  was  gauzed  with 
the  white  magic  of  the  moonlight  that  coated 
every  bush  and  leaf,  and  the  jagged  peaks  of 
the  Madres  stood  up  like  silver  cathedral 
spires  among  the  stars.  It  seemed  to  Pa¬ 
tricio,  staring  out  into  the  night,  that  the  em¬ 
brace  of  the  princess  held  his  heart  in  a  grasp 
that  would  never  loosen. 

Dona  Luisa  had  extinguished  all  the  can¬ 
dles  save  one,  and  now  she  stood  at  his  side, 
for  he  could  hear  her  quick  breathing.  He 
was  spinning  the  cylinder  of  the  bereft  twin 
that  remain^  to  him. 

He  turned  to  look  into  the  face  that  was 
turned  up  to  him  and  to  the  moon.  “Why 
didn’t  you  cut  the  ladder?”  he  whispered. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  think  it  was  because  you 
did  not  hesitate.  Tell  me,”  she  said  ear¬ 
nestly.  “You  whispered  to  me  that  Andres 
was  dead.  How  do  you  know  ?  ” 

“I  killed  him  in  Parral.” 

She  gave  a  little  cry. 

“I  played  cards  with  him,”  said  Patricio. 
“He  cheated.  When  I  expo^  him,  he  tried 
to  kill  me.  I  let  him  fire  once,  and  then — 
when  he  was  about  to  shoot  again — I  killed 
him  to  save  my  own  life.” 
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“It  is  written  that  we  shall  defend  our¬ 
selves.” 

“They  are  a  bad  breed — the  Cruzados.  I 
would  have  spared  Don  Beltran  when  I 
offered  to  go  down  the  ladder,  but  he  would 
not  play  fair.” 

“Spared  him!  Then  you  are  going  to  tell 
him  when  you  go  down?” 

“Yes;  it  will  be  fair.  I  have  given  him  a 
pistol — the  pistol.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!  For  my  sake  .  .  .  What 
am  I  saying?” 

“Dona  Luisa,  this  man  is  the  curse  of  your 
family.  He  has  mismanaged  your  grand¬ 
father’s  estate.  Should  your  grandfather  live, 
he  will  still  be  free  to  conspire  against  you. 
No,  I  will  tell  him.” 

Patricio  looked  out  the  window  again. 
There  were  two  men  in  the  patch  of  moon¬ 
light  now,  and  as  he  look^  they  moved 
slowly  toward  the  house.  An  instant  later 
Cruzado  passed,  leading  a  saddled  horse. 

Doha  Luisa  held  out  something  as  Pa¬ 
tricio  took  the  ladder  in  his  hand.  It  was 
the  crucifix  on  which  she  had  sworn. 

“Keep  it,”  he  begged.  “It  was  my 
mother’s.  Sehorita — it  was  a  mad  impulse 
that  sent  me  climbing  up  here  to-night.  It 
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was  another  that  made  me  try  to  kiss  you. 
Am — am  I  forgiven?” 

“Yes,”  she  whispered,  and  turned  her 
head  away. 

“A  kiss  for  a  knife-thrust,”  he  breathed  in 
her  ear.  “Who  shall  say  it  is  not  a  fair  ex¬ 
change?  But — I  didn’t  get  the  kiss.” 

He  bent  until  his  lips  touched  her  hair,  and 
then  he  turned  her  face  to  the  moonlight — to 
see  if  she  were  angry. 

Sure,  what  happened  next  is  known  to  none 
save  Patricio  O’Donojii  and  to  the  moon; 
and,  I  give  you  my  word,  the  silent  moon — 
who  has  heard  every  tale  of  love  worth  the 
telling  since  ever  the  world  began,  and  never 
whispered  the  breath  of  a  hint  concerning 
them — the  moon  is  the  veriest  telltale  in  such 
affairs  compared  to  Patricio  O’Donojii. 

He  whispered  a  single  word  and  was  gone, 
and  a  moment  later,  when  two  pistol-shots 
rang  out  as  one  and  she  saw  a  white  rider  pass 
up  the  gray  patch  where  led  the  road  across 
the  Madres,  she  whispered  it  over  and  over 
again — to  the  night  and  to  sleeping  Michoa- 
can  to  carry  it  to  him  as  he  rode  on  to  forty- 
five  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  with  hope  in 
his  heart  and  the  reunited,  famous  twins  in 
his  belt. 


GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH 


The  Imitation  and  the  Real 
By  HARRIS  DICKSON 


OU’LL  never  destroy  another  man’s 
home!” 

The  exclamation,  the  shot,  the  fallen 
man,  the  smoking  weapon — for  one  tense  mo¬ 
ment  that  was  all.  A  dozen  people  saw  and 
heard,  but  no  hand  could  be  lifted  to  prevent. 
Some  one  darted  out  of  the  drug  store,  grappled 
with  John  Ragland,  and  caught  his  pistol. 

“Don’t  shoot  any  more!  What’s  the 
trouble  ?  ” 

“My  private  affair;  a  matter  of  honor — 
gentlemen  do  not  discuss  their  domestic 
troubles  in  public.” 

Ragland  spoke  deliberately  and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  street.  He  laid 


especial  stress  upon  the  words  “gentlemen,” 
“domestic,”  and  “honor.”  A  guess  at  the 
cause  for  the  shooting  passed  in  whispers 
from  lip  to  lip. 

In  that  small  community  everybody  knew 
everybody  else.  Even  during  the  first  ex¬ 
citement  most  of  the  men  commented  guard¬ 
edly,  or  not  at  all.  It  was  too  delicate  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  street  talk.  A  few  spoke  openly: 
“Served  him  right.” 

“Some  things  a  man  can’t  do  in  this 
country.” 

“Well,  I  never  would  have  suspected  her.” 
“  It  is  a  lie,”  came  a  low  voice  from  behind, 
and  the  last  speaker  turned  abruptly.  He 
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faced  a  tall  old  man,  slender  and  white-haired, 
with  thin  nose  and  clear  blue  eyes. 

“It  is  a  lie,”  he  repeated,  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

“But,  Judge — ”  the  man  protested;  “I 
didn’t  mean  no  harm.  Everybody  said — ” 

“Then  everybody  lied,  and  you  must  not 
repeat  it.” 

Each  man  nudged  his  neighbor.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  ceased.  J  udge  Greer  stood  erect  and 
silent.  Then  he  touched  his  hat  with  a  cour¬ 
teous  “Good  evening,”  and  passed  on.  But 
the  example  and  influence  of  a  gentleman 
remained. 

Fortunately  for  Ragland,  the  wounded  man 
did  not  die.  Long  before  the  day  of  trial  the 
issue  shaped  itself.  John  Ragland’s  unforgiv¬ 
able  crime  was  not  the  shooting  of  Dan  Sevier, 
but  the  slander  of  his  own  wife.  Through¬ 
out  the  rough  and  tumble  of  pioneer  days  men 
had  slain  each  other  in  passion,  and  public 
opinion  had  been  all  too  lenient.  But  this 
unspeakable  enormity  put  Ragland  beyond 
the  pale  of  toleration  or  sympathy. 

For  ages  it  had  been  the  law — written  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  if  not  upon  their 
statute  books — that  no  guilt  attaches  to  the 
man  who  defends  his  home.  Old  Bill  New¬ 
man  voiced  the  universal  sentiment:  “Every¬ 
body  is  got  plenty  of  sympathy  for  the  feller 
that  protects  his  women  folks;  and  we’s  dis¬ 
posed  to  allow  him  some  kind  o’  leeway  ef  he 
loses  his  temper  and  acks  hasty — peri'ided  he 
acks  honest.  But  hangin’  is  a  lot  too  good 
fer  a  feller  what  lies  about  his  wife.” 

John  Ragland  got  ten  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  and  nobody  felt  sorry  for  him. 

“Well,”  said  Bill  Newman,  “jes’  as  soon 
as  Jedge  Greer  volunteered  to  prosecute  that 
feller,  I’d  ’a’  been  willin’  to  convict  him  thar 
and  then.  He  don’t  do  nuthin’  ’cept  what’s 
right.  He’s  a  gentleman.” 

Old  Bill  could  not  have  given  a  reason  for 
placing  Judge  Greer  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity.  He  knew  many 
other  good  lawyers,  other  honest  and  truthful 
men;  others  who  were  well-educated,  polite, 
and  kindly.  Among  his  personal  acquain¬ 
tances  were  hundreds  who  had  been  fearless 
soldiers.  Yet,  unhesitatingly,  he  accorded  the 
eminence  to  this  simple,  plain-mannered,  un¬ 
pretentious  man.  All  of  the  Judge’s  good 
qualities  entered  into  old  Bill’s  calculations, 
but  beyond  them  there  was  an  intangible 
something  else. 

This  intangible  something  else  came  to  the 
Greers  from  the  same  fountain  whence  they 


drew  their  blood — from  old  Virginia,  and  a 
long  line  of  English  country  gentlemen.  But 
the  gentleman  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to 
the  South,  nor  to  English-speaking  people, 
nor  to  modem  times.  In  his  great  essentials 
he  is  the  product  of  all  races  and  the  flower 
of  all  civilizations — the  Robert  E.  Lees,  Sir 
Philip  Sidneys,  Chevalier  Bayards,  and 
Abou  ben  Adhems  of  the  world.  Latterly, 
the  word  has  been  sadly  debased  by  usur¬ 
pation  and  affectation — applied  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  to  the  “gent  bouncer”  on  the  Bowery 
and  the  “cullud  gentleman  who  removes  the 
ashes”;  and  some  of  our  business  men  to-day 
have  come  to  sneer  at  the  term  as  if  it  were 
the  badge  of  a  fop,  implying  a  lack  of  man¬ 
hood’s  rugged  virtues.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  seek,  through  a  study 
of  the  gentleman  in  his  peculiar  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  South,  the  true  significance  of 
this  elusive  word. 

Taking  the  Greers  as  a  type,  their  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  simple  and  direct. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  were  ^ial  distinc¬ 
tions  more  rigidly  defined  than  in  colo¬ 
nial  Virginia.  The  founders  of  that  colony 
stepped  from  the  brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth 
into  the  forests  of  Virginia.  The  lord-propri¬ 
etor  transported  to  his  estate  a  little  army  of 
gentlemen  and  indented  servants,  and  after¬ 
ward  came  the  negro  slave.  Each  formed  a 
class  apart  from  the  others,  and  almost  at 
once  there  was  created  a  quasi-system  of 
aristocracy. 

The  proprietor  obligated  himself  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  tenants  from  the  Indians;  they  in 
turn  agreed  to  follow  him  to  battle — precisely 
the  system  inaugurated  by  William  the 
Conqueror  for  the  military  defense  of  his 
realm.  His  environment  naturally  bred  cer¬ 
tain  habits  of  command,  foster^  a  capa¬ 
city  for  directing  the  efforts  of  others,  and 
imposed  a  sense  of  responsibility  upon  the 
planter  for  the  lives  that  were  in  his  keeping. 

Above  all  else,  the  planter  jealously  guard¬ 
ed  his  rights  as  an  English  freeman.  When 
liberty  languished  in  England,  the  Virginian 
sturdily  resisted  every  aggression  of  royal 
tyrants.  One  husband,  one  wife,  one  home, 
one  king,  one  God — this  was  the  planter’s 
creed.  But  he  reserved  the  right  to  renounce 
a  monarch  w’ho  violated  the  ancient  compact 
between  king  and  people.  No  other  people, 
numerically  as  imimportant  as  that  group  of 
Virginia  settlers,  has  given  to  humanity  so 
maoy  statesmen,  soldiers,  orators,  patriots, 
and  philosophers. 
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Judge  Greer  came  from  this  kind  of  stock. 
His  father,  Colonel  Greer,  had  emigrated 
from  Virginia  and  settled  with  his  slaves 
on  new  lands  in  Alabama.  Greer  House — 
white  and  spacious  and  open — fronted  a  pub¬ 
lic  road  along  which  pass^  the  westward  tide 
of  travel.  But  the  traveler  did  not  pass — he 
stopped  in  and  rested  a  week  or  two.  Few 
were  brisk  enough  to  escape  the  Colonel’s 
watchful  eye.  And  once  inside  his  gate,  the 
wayfarer  found  it  harder  yet  to  leave. 

When  the  weekly  stagecoach  came  rattling 
along,  two  negro  boys  waited  for  it  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  one  with  a  bucket  of  ice  water,  the 
other  with  a  pitcher  of  sangaree.  Added  to 
this  was  an  invitation  from  the  Colonel  for 
the  strangers  to  rest  beneath  his  roof.  At 
meal  times  Isom,  the  butler,  went  down  to  the 
big  gate  and  blew  the  dinner  horn,  a  broad¬ 
cast  invitation  to  the  wide,  wide  world. 

Why  should  not  the  Colonel  invite  all  with¬ 
in  hearing  to  partake  of  his  dinner?  He  had 
more  than  he  could  eat;  there  were  no  hotels 
for  the  stranger;  travelers  must  get  very  hun¬ 
gry — and  thirsty.  The  underlying  spirit  was 
not  new;  it  was  the  same  simple  spirit  which 
graced  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  But  the 
manifestation  was  different,  a  manifestation 
that  suited  the  country. 

Colonel  Greer  felt  deeply  his  obligation  to 
those  who  honored  him  by  making  his  house 
their  temporary  home.  Did  they  not  bring 
him  political  news,  tell  good  stories,  and  keep 
him  informed  as  to  the  current  events  of  three 
states?  All  they  got  in  return  was  a  few 
fried  chickens,  home-cured  ham,  cornbread, 
fruits,  melons,  cigars,  wines,  and — the  Colonel 
admitted  that  his  toddies  were  fairly  good, 
for  he  made  them  himself. 

Everybody  laughed  and  pro^red  on  Deer¬ 
field  Plantation.  Sleek  horses  drew  the  car¬ 
riages;  cows  waddled  to  the  milking;  shiny 
mules  marched  before  the  plows;  fat  negroes 
grinned  with  dazzling  teeth  at  fatter  chickens 
that  tempted  the  frying-pan. 

When  the  Colonel  returned  from  a  journey, 
every  human  being  on  the  plantation  gathered 
around  him  before  he  could  shake  off  the  dust — 
and  he  had  a  present  for  every  one.  Hispockets 
bulged  with  gewgaws  and  trinkets,  pocket- 
knives,  band-combs,  tobacco,  and  sardines. 

Somehow  the  droughts  managed  to  skip 
Deerfield,  and  destructive  storms  went  around 
it.  Bad  years  didn’t  hurt  the  Colonel,  and 
he  made  the  good  ones  an  excuse  for  helping 
his  nei^bors.  He  wrote  freely — not  for 
profit,  but  for  acconunodation — on  the  back 


of  various  promissory  notes  drawn  by  his 
acquaintances.  His  rich  acres  gave  value  to 
the  autographs.  When  pay  day  came,  he 
had  to  sell  his  plantation  and  move  to  Missis¬ 
sippi.  That  is  one  reason  why  Judge  Greer, 
his  son,  studied  law  and  set  out  to  make  a 
living  in  town. 

The  social  system  of  Colonel  Greer’s  time 
— which  was  not  a  system  at  all,  but  an  at¬ 
mosphere — bred  its  abuses.  It  even  made 
possible  such  sporadic  instances  as  John 
Ragland,  with  his  shameful  perversion  of  the 
Southern  spirit  that  sprang  from  the  old 
Code  Duello.  But  the  Code  Duello  itself, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  had  its  distinct 
influence  in  making  the  old-time  Southerner 
softer  of  voice,  more  tolerant,  and  more  kind. 
If  gentlemen  differed,  they  disagreed  cour¬ 
teously,  each  being  reluctant  to  give  offense 
for  which  he  might  be  called  to  the  point  of 
a  rapier  or  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol.  The  code 
was  not  a  savage  and  bloody-minded  institu¬ 
tion.  It  was  primarily  the  go-between  of 
peace.  An  actual  combat  was  the  last  resort, 
and  few  quarrels  arose  that  could  not  be 
healed.  There  could  be  no  more  flagrant 
breach  of  this  code  than  to  withhold  an  apol¬ 
ogy  when  one  gentleman  unnecessarily  of¬ 
fended  another.  Nor  could  the  olive  branch 
be  turned  aside  when  frankly  tendered.  And, 
if  a  fight  could  not  be  avoided,  it  was 
fairly,  even  generously,  conducted,  and  always 
with  scrupulous  politeness.  These  practices 
brought  into  the  daily  life,  even  the  business 
life,  of  the  country,  a  finer  conception  of 
courtesy.  It  was  considered  beneath  the 
dignity  of  gentlemen  to  brawl  and  bicker. 

The  Code  Duello  passed  away,  but  it  left 
an  indelible  impression.  The  Southerner 
does  defend  his  home,  and  sets  so  much  peril 
in  the  way  of  its  violation  that  there  are  no 
breach  of  promise  suits,  and  cash  claims  for 
alienation  and  seduction  are  totally  unknown. 
Rich  rounders  might  be  willing  to  take  gam¬ 
blers’  chances  on  the  verdict  of  a  jury;  but 
they  are  skittish  about  following  a  path  that 
leads  to  the  muzzle  of  a  shotgun.  For  it  is 
well  known  in  advance  that  such  cases  will 
not  go  to  the  courts  for  settlement,  and  this 
keeps  the  country  free  from  salacious  trials 
and  scandalous  divorces.  The  method  may 
be  lawless,  but  the  result  is  wholesome. 

These  are  the  traditions,  modified  by 
changing  environment,  which  descended  to 
Southerners  of  Judge  Greer’s  generation, 
and  through  him  passed  to  his  son.  Even 
at  this  day  they  are  powerful. 
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By  the  son’s  time  it  had  come  to  be  pretty 
well  accepted  that  a  gentleman  might  live  in 
town,  and  be  something  else  besides  a  planter, 
a  soldier,  an  officer  of  state  or  church.  These 
had  formerly  been  the  only  careers  open  to 
the  aristocracy.  But  the  results  of  the  war 
scattered  the  old  families,  drove  them  from 
their  plantations  into  the  towns,  and  over¬ 
turned  the  entire  social  system  of  the  South. 
In  many  communities,  as  the  negroes  say,  it 
“put  de  bottom  rail  on  top.” 

Everett  Greer,  son  of  the  Colonel,  was  bom 
in  1867.  He  inherited  the  old  instincts  and 
traditions,  but  found  his  environment  totally 
different  from  his  father’s.  War  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  ancient  landmarks.  Colonel 
Greer  spent  the  best  four  years  of  his  life  in 
the  army.  During  the  reconstruction  period 
there  were  so  many  important  things  for  him 
to  do  toward  the  redemption  of  his  country 
that  he  forgot  to  make  money. 

Everett  learned  the  three  R’s  at  hismother’s 
knee,  and  clerked  in  a  store  until  he  saved 
money  enough  to  go  to  college.  But  well-bred 
poverty  did  not  matter  at  the  University  of 
Virginia — it  was  too  common.  He  managed 
to  secure  the  room  that  had  been  occupied  by 
his  grandfather.  He  visited  the  same  houses, 
dined  at  the  same  tables,  and  passed  his  final 
examinations  under  the  same  honor  system. 

He  returned  home  and  stuck  out  his  law¬ 
yer’s  shingle,  with  no  capital  except  his  char¬ 
acter  and  the  respect  of  the  community. 
Practice  came  by  degrees,  and  small  honors — 
a  term  in  the  legislature,  a  term  as  county 
attorriey.  Many  of  his  early  clients  were 
negroes.  Old  family  servants  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  flocked  to  him  for  help.  In  the  attitude 
of  Everett  Greer  toward  these  negroes  were 
kindliness,  toleration,  and,  above  all,  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  This  curious  relationship 
between  whites  and  blacks  in  the  South  has 
had  the  greatest  influence  in  shaping  the 
thought  and  manner  of  high-class  Southern¬ 
ers — an  influence  all  powerful,  yet  so  vague 
that  words  fail  to  interpret  it. 

One  morning  Everett  Greer  looked  up  from 
his  desk  as  an  old  negro  came  in  and  dropped 
his  hat  at  the  door. 

“Well,  Uncle  Aaron,  what  have  you  been 
doing  this  time?” 

“Nuthin’  ’tall,  Mr.  Everett;  hits  jes’  a  case 
o’  prejudy — dat  ’ooman  run  to  de  constable 
an’  sez  I  hit  ’er  wid  a  stick  o’  wood — ” 

“Beating  your  wife  again?  This  makes 
the  third  time  I’ve  defended  you  for  whip¬ 
ping  Ella — ” 


“  Dis  ain’t  Ella.  Ella  lef’  me,  an’  I  married 
Kate  las’  week.” 

“Married  Kate?  Did  you  get  a  divorce 
from  Ella?” 

Old  Aaron  laughed:  “Naw  suh,  naw  suh, 
dat’s  whut  dem  big  church  niggers  gits.  Us 
common  niggers  ain’t  got  no  use  fer  ’voces.” 

“Now,  look  here,  Aaron,  I’m  going  to  get 
you  out  of  this — just  one  more  time.  After 
that  you  can  go  to  jail,  for  all  I  care.” 

Aaron  hobbled  out  the  door;  then  came 
back  and  stood  fumbling  his  hat: 

“Mr.  Everett,  please  doan’  tell  yo’  pa.  De 
only  whipping  he  ever  let  de  overseer  gimme 
war  fer  beatin’  my  wife.  He  tiseter  say  I’d 
bust  into  jail  ef  I  didn’t  quit  it.  I  ain’t 
mindin’  de  jail,  but  I  sho’  does  hate  fer  old 
marster  to  find  it  out.” 

The  young  white  man,  who  was  little  more 
than  a  boy,  looked  upon  this  old  negro  as  a 
child  who  should  be  corrected  but  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  suffer.  He  did  not  really  think  less 
of  the  negro  for  beating  his  wife,  nor  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  new  wife  every  season.  The  old  negro, 
on  his  part,  while  most  anxious  to  keep  the 
good  opinion  of  his  “white  folks,”  knew  that 
they  would  not  hold  him  seriously  responsible 
for  his  peccadillos.  But  it  would  have  broken 
Aaron’s  heart  to  hear  that  “Mr.  Everett”  had 
done  something  unbecoming  the  family  name. 
There  were  things  that  the  Greers  could  not  do. 

No  observer  of  men  is  half  so  shrewd  and 
accurate  as  the  old-time  negro.  He  knows 
“quality  folks”  by  sight;  searches  them  out 
by  a  mysterious  intuition,  and  never  goes 
wrong.  An  adventurer  may  happen  along 
and  deceive  the  master;  but  the  cook  and  the 
butler  shake  their  heads  and  mumble  to 
themselves. 

“Dat  sho’  is  one  fine  gent’mun,”  remarked 
Unde  March,  smacking  his  lips  in  pleasant 
retrospection;  “he  jes’  handed  me  de  glass  to 
he’p  myself;  den  he  looked  outer  de  winder 
whilst  I  war  pourin’  my  drink.”  True:  the 
gentleman  knew  that  Unde  March  would 
dislike  to  appear  hoggish,  and  yet  would  bate 
to  set  down  a  decanter  of  good  whisky.  So 
the  kind-hearted  giver  turned  his  head  and 
thus  relieved  the  old  negro’s  embarrassment 
— an  act  which  was  in  itself  the  essence  of 
comprehension  and  the  pink  of  courtesy. 

Unde  March  had  always  been  the  butler 
and  general  utility  man  for  the  Bowmars  on 
Albion  Plantation.  A  matter  of  eighty  years 
— slave  and  free — in  one  family  gave  the  old 
man  much  experience,  and  certain  privileges. 
The  house-parties  in  summer  were  his  sea- 
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THE  TRAVELER  DID  NOT  PASS — HE  STOPPED  IN  AND  RESTED  A  WEEK  OR  TWO. 


out  to  him;  “as  I  war 
jes’  about  to  say,  dat 
Mister  Crandall — he’s 
de  mos’  qualified  young 
gent’mun  whut’s  been 
here  dis  summer.” 

Bert  Crandall  was  a 
lad  of  colonial  stock, 
who  worked  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town.  Among 
the  guests  were  many 
who  tried  to  catch  with 
silver  bait  the  good 
opinion  of  Uncle  March. 
Crandall  had  scarcely 
a  penny  to  give  him. 
Fenton  knew  this,  and 
was  curious  to  know 
why  the  negro  had 
singled  Crandall  out  of 
tw’enty-five  men  as  “de 
mos’  qualified  young 
gent’mun  whut’s  been 
here  dis  summer.” 

aiiu  There  was  nothing 

he  was  an  old  friend  as  well  as  an  old  servant,  noticeable  about  young  Crandall;  nothing  in 
“Thankee,  Mister  Fenton” — he  pocketed  manner  or  speech  to  attract  attention.  Wher- 

a  cigar  which  the  smiling  young  man  held  ever  he  happened  to  be,  he  merely  seemed  to 
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fit  and  to  be  at  ease.  Yet,  for  some  unex-  and  a  kitchen — but  Mammy  had  presided  at 

plainable  reason,  every  negro  about  the  place  this  semi-annual  function  for  more  than  forty 

wanted  to  do  something  for  Mr.  Crandall — to  years  and  clung  to  it  as  her  fixed  prerogative, 

bring  his  horse,  polish  his  shoes,  or  go  fish-  The  rented  cottage  was  on  a  side  street,  yet 

ing  with  him.  ^me  of  the  other  men  paid  Mammy  approached  it  in  the  same  spirit  of 

liberally  for  these  trifling  services — tossed  out  respectful  importance  with  which  a  Grand 

their  money  in  a  way  which  reminded  the  VMzier  comes  to  the  Sultan’s  palace.  Mammy 

negro  that  he  was  a  negro,  being  paid  as  a  knew  and  loved  every  stick  of  the  ancient 

menial.  Not  so  with  Crandall  — with  a  nod  furniture  which  had  been  crowded  into  these 

or  a  smile  he  thanked  the  negro  for  a  friendly  narrow  rooms.  She  had  patched  the  cur- 

act;  if  he  slipped  him  a  coin,  it  was  done  so  tains,  hemmed  the  rugs,  turned  and  re-turned 

quietly  that  no  one  saw  it.  His  meager  gifts  the  carpets  until  every  thread  had  become  an 

were  bestowed  in  the  spirit  of  expressing  old  friend. 

appreciation,  not  as  a  grudging  part  of  a  The  two  children  swarmed  over  Mammy 
commercial  transaction.  and  possessed  her.  She  and  “Miss  Janie” 

What  did  the  negro  see  in  this  to  admire?  spent  a  happy  day  mending  and  cleaning. 

Nothing  that  he  could  have  explained.  In  Mrs.  Everett  listening  to  Mammy’s  stories, 

Crandall’s  environment  this  was  the  most  and  laughing  at  her  continual  grumble  be- 

natural  expression  of  his  innate  kindliness  and  cause  “dese  here  chillun  humbugs  me  so  I 
consideration.  The  spirit  does  not  differ  can’t  hardly  work.”  When  Mammy  left,  she 
North  and  South — the  inner  and  spiritual  carried  a  half  dollar  as  her  day’s  wage.s.  The 
grace  is  the  same;  but  the  outer  and  visible  children  followed  her  to  the  comer;  then  she 
sign  is  different.  decoyed  them  to  the  store  and  spent  half  of 

Crushing  poverty  does  not  reduce  “quality  her  money  for  peanuts,  oranges,  and  candy, 
folks”  in  the  negro’s  eyes.  While  Mrs.  Ever-  “Now  run  to  yo’  ma,  an’  lemme  ’lone.  You 

ett  Greer  was  struggling  with  the  problem  of  chillun  is  been  pesterin’  me  all  day.”  She 

keeping  house  on  contingent  fees,  she  re-  stood  watching  until  the  toddlers  got  safe  in- 
sorted  to  many  a  makeshift.  One  morning  side  their  own  gate,  then  waddled  on. 
Mammy  Liddy  came  to  help  with  the  house-  At  the  next  corner  Mammy  met  a  decrepit 
cleaning.  It  was  not  a  big  jol) — three  rooms  negro  woman.  “  Bress  de  lawd!  Ef  dat  ain’t 
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Sis  Patty!”  ejaculated  Mammy.  “I  ain’t 
seed  you  sence  de  stars  fell.  Whar  you 
been  ?” 

“Over  in  Loozianny — jes’  come  back.” 

“What’s  de  matter,  honey?  ’Pears  like 
you’s  pestered  in  yo’  mind.” 

“I  sho’  is.  Who  is  dem  po’  white  trash 
what  lives  in  ole  Gin’l  Robb’s  house?” 

“Dat’s  Mr.  Mann’s  folks.  He  bought  dat 
house  when  Gin’l  died.” 

“Huh!  I  knowed  ’twarn’t  my  kind  o’ 
folks.  Look  at  dat — an’  dat — an’  dat!  ”  The 
indignant  woman  opened  a  bundle  and  dis¬ 
played  three  worn-out  garments. 

“I  went  in  dar  jes  to  see  how  de  Gin’l’s 
folks  wuz  a-gettin’  on.  Dar  wuz  a  white 
’ooman  settin’  on  de  back  gallery  wid  a  silk 
dress  on,  an’  she  ’low  she  lived  dar.  So  I  up 
an’  axed  her  couldn’t  she  gimme  some  ole 
clo’es.  Now  whut  you  think  she  done?  She 
went  in  de  house,  an’  come  out  wid  dese  rags 
in  one  han’  an’  de  scissors  in  de  udder.  Dar 
she  sot  an’  cut  off  every  frazzlin’  button  befo’ 
she  gin  ’em  to  me.” 

“Dar  now!”  exclaimed  Mammy.  “Did 
anybody  ebber  hear  de  beat  o’  dat  fer  a  po’ 
white  trash  trick!” 

The  Manns  were  very  rich.  But  they 
made  the  old  negro  feel  like  a  common 
beggar,  and  poisoned  their  charity  as  they 


bestowed  it.  Millions  did  not  save  them 
from  being  “po’  white  trash.” 

Money  has  never  been  a  standard  of  gen¬ 
tility  in  the  South;  and  occupation  has  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  quality.  With  the 
breaking  up  of  old  families  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  old  communities,  the  right  of  birth  and 
the  magic  of  a  name  became  no  longer  con¬ 
clusive.  The  misfortunes  of  war  cut  queer 
pranks  in  the  South,  oftentimes  setting  ad¬ 
venturers  in  the  governor’s  chair  and  placing 
the  lady  behind  a  ribbon  counter.  After  the 
war,  the  best  blood  of  the  South  w'ent  into  the 
workshops,  the  fields,  and  the  trades.  But 
the  people  continued  to  be,  socially,  what 
they  had  always  been. 

For  instance,  this  situation  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon; 

Rich  old  Jere  Mann — whose  wife  cut  off 
the  buttons — had  bought  General  Robb’s 
ante-bellum  mansion  from  its  impoverished 
owner.  He  vainly  supposed  that  he  was  buy¬ 
ing  also  the  intangible  “something  else”  that 
marked  the  Robbs.  His  daughter.  Mar¬ 
guerite,  came  home  from  college  and  brought 
Jennie  Ware,  her  chum.  The  family  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  that  Jennie  should  “have 
a  rush,”  as  girls  express  it. 

On  the  first  morning  after  her  arrival, 
Jennie  sat  on  the  gallery  alone.  A  wagon 
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drove  in,  and  turned  toward  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Two  strange  young  men  occupied  the 
front  seat,  and  in  the  back,  with  his  legs 
dangling,  sat  a  negro  Iwy.  As  they  passed, 
both  young  men  smiled  and  lifted  their  hats. 
“I  beg  your  pardon,”  oneof  them  said  audibly, 
and  drove  on.  The  girl  held  her  head  stiflfly 
and  did  not  acknowledge  their  salutation;  but 
she  could  not  help  observing  them.  “What 
nice-looking  butchers,”  she  thought. 

During  the  morning  Marguerite  and  Jennie 
drove  out  gayly  behind  the  Slann’s  handsome 
blacks,  and  went  to  the  millinery  store.  An¬ 
other  carriage  came  up — a  great  lumbering 
coach  of  the  olden  day.  Jennie  watched  it 
curiously.  A  tall,  sunburned  young  man 
sprang  to  the  sidewalk,  and  helped  out  a 
white-haired  lady. 

“What  a  dear  old  lady,”  thought  Jennie. 

“That  is  Mrs.  Carewe” — Marguerite 
nudged  her;  “that’s  Warren  Carewe,  her  son. 


I  wish  he  would  come  over  here  so  I  could  in¬ 
troduce  him — he’s  president  of  the  Country 
Club,  and - ” 

Jennie  looked  more  closely  at  the  young 
man,  and  laughed:  “I  declare,  he  looks  ex¬ 
actly  like  one  of  the  butchers  that  came  to  the 
house  this  morning.” 

“Butcher?” 

“Yes — on  a  wagon.” 

“Maybe  he  was;  Mr.  Carewe  comes  by 
there  sometimes  on  his  w’agon.  They  raise 
sheep,  and  bring  them  to  town.  But  I  never 
thought  of  him  as  Ijeing  a  butcher.” 

“Then  he  doesn’t  really  sc//  meat,  does  he?” 

“  Yes;  the  family  is  dreadfully  poor.  They 
have  one  of  those  big  old  houses  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  hope  Mrs.  Carewe  will  let  me  take 
you  through  it;  it’s  one  of  the  show  places — 
beautiful  paintings,  statuary,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  If  Mr.  Carewe  takes  a  fancy 
to  a  visiting  girl,  she’s  sure  to  have  a  rush. 
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You  must  be  specially 
nice  to  him.” 

Jennie  remembered 
the  snubbing  she  had 
given  young  Carewe 
that  morning,  and  said 
nothing. 

With  such  indefinable 
standards  of  quality,  of 
course  there  are  many 
counterfeits.  A  most 
amusing  imitation  is 
one  that  often  passes  for 
the  typical  Southerner 
in  New  York.  This 
satchel-mouthed  brag¬ 
gart  infests  the  caf^s  and 
demands  attention  by 
abusing  the  waiter  for 
offending  his  delicate 
sense  of  honor.  “I  hate 
a  nigger,  suh,”  he  loudly 
proclaims — which  is  a 
sentiment  that  one  never 
hears  from  those  to  the 
manner  lx)rn.  He  haunts  the  theatres  and 
parades  the  streets,  since  it  is  poor  fun  to 
practice  his  gentility  in  private. 

This  kind  of  fellow  has  gained  his  entire 
knowledge  of  the  South  by  going  on  a  Sunday 
e.xcursion  to  Baltimore.  In  a  beer  garden  he 
heard  the  band  play  “Dixie.”  The  crowd 
applauded,  and  somebody  put  the  idea  into 
his  head  that  Southern  gentlemen  were  the 
“real  thing.”  Upon  his  return  to  New  York 
he  set  up  in  business  as  a  professional  South¬ 
erner — and  became  prevalent. 

He  wears  a  wide  black  hat;  mounts  the 
table  and  yells  whenever  the  band  plays  a 
Southern  melody.  Such  a  pretentious  carica¬ 
ture  would  be  harmless  enough  but  for  the 
ridicule  he  brings  upon  the  South.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  popular  authors  seem  to  accept  him 
at  face  value  and  exploit  him  in  novels  or 
plays  where  a  “Southerner”  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  stage  machinery. 

There  are  genuine  Southern  gentlemen  in 
New  York,  to  be  sure — thousands  of  them. 
Their  manners  are  not  spectacular;  they  do 
not  proclaim  themselves  so  as  to  be  heard 
from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx.  Many  have 
lived  in  the  city  so  long  that  their  localisms 
have  been  lost.  They  pass  quietly  in  the 
crowd. 

Now  and  then  an  old-timer  comes  along, 
fresh  from  the  plantation,  on  his  annual  visit 
to  New  York.  His  habits  of  dress  and  man¬ 


ner  and  speech  are  bred 
in  the  bone,  and  he 
cannot  lay  them  aside. 
The  most  casual  glance 
singles  him  out  for  a 
Southerner.  He  wears 
the  same  linen  suit,  puff- 
bosomed  shirt,  and 
broad  Panama  hat  in 
w’hich  he  would  be 
dressed  if  one  should 
find  him  sitting  upon 
his  gallery  overlooking 
the  cotton  field. 

He  strolls  along  the 
street,  frankly  interested 
in  what  he  sees.  If  he 
buys  a  penny  news¬ 
paper,  he  gives  the  boy 
a  nickel  and  forgets  the 
change — there’s  nothing 
smaller  than  a  nickel  in 
the  South.  This  man  is 
easy  prey  for  the  hard- 
luck  story,  especially  if 
the  beggar  be  a'  negro.  If  a  stranger  be 
assigned  to  his  table  at  the  hotel,  he  wel¬ 
comes  him  with  the  same  kindly  greeting 
that  would  be  extended  to  the  stranger  at 
his  own  plantation  table.  Was  he  not  at 
the  table  first  ?  Is  it  not,  in  a  sense,  his  table  ? 
If  these  be  eccentricities  and  provincialisms, 
they  are  agreeable,  and  do  no  harm. 

His  table  companion  for  the  moment  may 
•feel  just  as  kindly,  but  he  has  a  different  way 
of  expressing  his  feeling.  The  externals  of 
the  two  men’s  lives  are  different — naturally 
and  necessarily  so.  The  Southerner  of  to-day 
differs  in  no  essential  from  his  Northern  pro¬ 
totype;  but  his  environment  is  so  different,  his 
traditions  are  so  different,  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  is  so  different,  that  the  man  from 
’way  down  East  and  the  man  from  ’way  down 
South  find  it  hard  to  comprehend  each  other. 

For  one  difference,  the  old  planter  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  speaking  to  every  person  he 
meets  in  the  road — man,  woman,  and  child, 
white  or  black.  If  he  meets  a  stranger,  he 
may  stop  him  and  ask:  “Where  are  you 
from?”  “Where  are  you  going?”  “Have 
you  had  your  dinner?”  “Has  your  horse 
been  fed?”  He  feels  a  kinship  with  all  he 
meets,  l)ound  to  them  by  the  freemasonry  of 
the  crops.  The  New  York  man  is  accustomed 
to  fighting  crowds  at  the  ferry,  and  has  no 
time  for  foolishness. 

The  Southerner  meets  a  stranger  in  the 
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WHITE  AND  SPACIOUS  AND  OPEN — FRONTING  A  PUBLIC  ROAD  ALONG  WHICH  PASSED 
THE  WESTWARD  TIDE  OF  TRAVEL. 

public  road  and  takes  him  into  his  house  to  and  permits  the  lady  to  stand,  he  will  remem- 
spend  the  night.  The  New  Yorker  meets  a  ber  it  with  shame.  Perhaps,  after  being 
stranger  in  a  lonely  street;  the  stranger  ac-  laughed  at  for  a  few  weeks,  he  holds  on  to  his 


costs  him.  The  New  Yorker  feels  for  his 
watch  and  pocketbook — and  touches  the. 
fire-alarm. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  most  Southerners  come  from  the 
country,  or  from  small  towns.  They  spend 
their  lives  in  the  midst  of  their  friends.  The 
planter  knows  every  human  being  in  his 
county,  and  consequently  is  easy  and  im- 
suspecting.  The  Northern  city  man  hasn’t 
the  faintest  idea  who  lives  in  the  house  next 
door,  or  in  the  next  flat  in  his  apartment 
bouse.  He  dwells  among  strangers,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  greater  or  less  distrust;  he  must 
be  constantly  on  guard. 

Certain  personal  customs,  when  pursued 
in  the  different  atmosphere  of  Northern  cities, 
draw  upon  the  Southern  man  an  attention 
which  he  would  gladly  avoid.  For  instance, 
he  gives  up  his  seat  to  a  lady  in  a  crowded  car. 
He  knows  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  universal 
custom;  he  dislikes  being  conspicuous,  and 
he  is  not  always  thanked.  Yet  the  habit  is  so 
strong  that  if  he  cowers  behind  a  newspaper 


seat.  But  it  is  like  sitting  on  a  griddle,  and 
he  prefers  to  get  up.  Gradually  he  drops 
back  into  his  old  ways,  simply  because  he 
feels  less  awkward  in  the  observance  than  in 
the  breach. 

When  ladies  come  into  the  elevator,  he  re¬ 
moves  his  hat — just  as  the  pointer  comes  to 
a  stand,  because  he  has  been  trained  that  way. 

He  meets  unpleasant  situations,  and  has 
disillusionments:  He  holds  the  door  open  for 
a  richly-dressed  woman;  she  sweeps  by  as  if 
he  w’ere  a  flunky.  He  lifts  a  package  on  to 
the  car  to  relieve  a  tired  working  girl;  she 
glances  around  for  a  policeman.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  this  makes  him  angry — at  himself. 
Then  he  thinks  of  the  pathos  of  this  obscure 
girl,  who,  like  a  hunted  creature,  suspects  his 
simple  act  of  kindness. 

At  home  he  has  known  most  of  the  young 
women  since  their  babyhood.  They  are  as 
much  imder  his  protection  as  under  that  of 
their  fathers  and  brothers.  They  accept  his 
invitations  without  question,  and  go  with  him 
wherever  he  suggests,  knowing  full  well  that 
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he  will  take  them  nowhere  that  his  own  sisters 
might  not  go.  The  formal  chaperon  is  an 
official  for  state  occasions,  the  spirit  of  the 
country  being  more  effective  than  any  system 
of  espionage. 

We  have  allowed  for  the  inevitable  differ¬ 
ences  Ijetween  the  Northern  city  and  the 
Southern  community.  But  comparing  city 
with  city  and  village  with  village,  Northern 
and  Southern  attitudes  are  still  distinct. 

.^t  Mardi  Gras  time  in  New  Orleans,  if  a 
stranger  steps  into  a  store  and  inquires  a 
direction,  the  proprietor  will  say:  “Wait  a 
moment;  one  of  my  young  men  is  going 
that  way — he  will  show  you,”  or  the  pro¬ 
prietor  will  go  himself.  I  know  of  no 
Northern  city  where  this  would  happen. 
But  perhaps  the  comparison  is  not  fair  in 
Carnival  time. 

For  these  differences  there  may  be  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  causes.  The  South  draws  its  inspira¬ 
tion  from  the  Cavalier;  northern  modes  of 
thought  are  influenced  largely  by  the  Puritan. 
Conditions  of  life  among  all  classes  are  easier 
in  the  South;  climatic  influences  bear  strongly 
upon  semi-tropical  peoples.  Competition  is 
not  so  keen;  the  struggle  for  e.xistence  is  not 
so  fierce;  the  w’inter  is  not  so  cold.  Nature  is 
Ixiuntiful  and  pours  the  horn  of  plenty  into 
her  children’s  lap. 

They  may  laugh  and  be  happy.  In  colder 
climates  and  crowded  cities  the  demands  upon 
a  busy  man  are  so  great  that  he  has  no  time 
to  think  of  a  thousand  little  courtesies  which 
the  leisurely  Southerner  rarely  forgets. 

The  gentleman — wherever  he  may  live — 
must  possess  certain  basic  qualities.  Beyond 
this  we  come  to  the  intangible  and  indefinable 
“something  else” — a  kindliness  which  never 
wounds;  a  fineness  of  tact  which  adapts  this 
kindliness  to  environment,  giving  to  the  king 
what  is  suited  to  the  king,  and  to  the  kitchen- 
girl  the  consideration  that  is  her  due. 

Hundreds  of  writers  in  all  ages  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  describe  the  ideal  gentleman  and 


have  failed.  They  will  continue  to  fail.  As 
for  myself,  I  may  recognize  such  a  man  when 
I  meet  him;  it  may  be  easy  enough  to  guess  at 
his  weight,  or  give  the  color  of  his  eyes,  to 
speak  of  his  pleasing  manner  and  sympathetic 
interest.  The  dry  statistics  are  at  my  finger 
tips — but  that  intangible  “something  else”  is 
more  elusive  than  a  perfume. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  the  quaint 
phraseology  of  the  common  law,  lays  down 
the  legal  requirements: 

“As  for  gentlemen,  they  be  made  good 
cheap  in  this  kingdom,  for  whosoever  studieth 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  who  studieth  in  the 
universities,  who  professeth  the  liberal 
sciences,  and,  to  be  short,  who  can  live  idly 
and  without  manual  labor,  and  will  bear  the 
port  and  countenance  of  the  gentleman,  he 
shall  be  called  master,  and  shall  be  taken  for 
a  gentleman.” 

In  the  days  of  King  James  one  hundred 
men  advanc^  each  a  thousand  pounds  to  aid 
in  subduing  the  rebellious  Province  of  Ulster. 
In  return  they  received  the  title  of  “Baronet  ” 
and  had  the  arms  of  Ulster  superadded  to 
their  family  coats. 

In  a  footnote  Blackstone  makes  this  com¬ 
ment: 

“There  is  something  very  ridiculous  in  the 
bought  honour.  An  unbought  grace  of  life 
has  an  elevation  alx)ut  it,  but  to  buy  honour 
at  so  much  for  the  penny  laid  down,  seems  to 
mow  at  honour.” 

Here  it  is,  at  last,  the  touchstone,  the  “un¬ 
bought  grace  of  life.”  Uncle  March  recog¬ 
nized  that  unbought  grace  of  life  in  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  “looked  outer  de  w'inder.”  He 
found  it  in  the  penniless  boy  who  visited  the 
mansion. 

Crowned  with  this  unbought  grace  of  life, 
the  modest  gentleman  bears  a  title  which 
the  king  cannot  create,  for  which  no  party 
can  nominate  a  standard  bearer,  w’hich  even 
the  might  of  the  sovereign  people  can¬ 
not  confer. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

ONE  bitter  winter  day  Stephen  had 
gone  to  a  directors’  meeting  of  the 
Big  N,  and  from  there  he  was  going 
to  Reno  to  meet  Mr.  Hendricks  and  Mr. 
Thompson  in  regard  to  the  Wildwood  Mines 
company  and  its  combination  with  the  Big  N 
interests.  He  was  likely  to  be  away  until  the 
next  day.  I  had  decided  to  go  over  the 
linen  and  things  with  Miss  Purchase,  when 
I  heard  sleigh  bells.  There  was  marvelous 
sleighing. 

I  went  to  the  window  of  the  front  sitting- 
room  and  looked  out.  A  cutter  with  two 
horses  was  before  the  door,  a  big  man  in  a  fur 
coat  just  crawling  out  from  among  the  furry 
rugs.  He  gave  the  lines  to  the  boy,  who 
stayed  behind  in  the  sleigh,  and,  though  he 
didn’t  look  up  as  he  came  along  the  walk  to 
the  porch,  I  knew  him,  and  I  was  downstairs 
before  they  brought  me  word.  It  was  W'ill 
Falsworth. 

They  had  shown  him  in  to  the  library,  and 
he  stood  there  in  his  big  coat,  his  cap  in  his 
hand,  and  the  first  thing  1  saw  was  how  gray 
he  had  turned.  I  shut  the  door.  He  didn’t 
cry  out  as  he  used  to  do,  or  come  forward. 
He  seemed  bowed  and  strained,  and  the  hand 
that  he  held  out  to  me  and  that  I  took  in 
both  of  mine,  shook  like  a  drunkard’s. 

“It  must  be  nearly  six  years,”  he  said; 
“but  time  agrees  with  you.” 

He  was  awfully  changed.  His  face  had 
grown  heavier,  and  yet  it  wasn’t  one  of  those 
quiet,  full  faces;  he  looked  nervous  and  wor¬ 
ried  to  death,  and  pulled  at  his  mustache. 
Will  had  always  been  the  easiest-going  kind 
of  a  man,  with  no  nerves.  He  threw  his  furs 
on  the  table  and  asked: 

“Do  you  think  I  can  see  you  alone — I 
mean  to  say,  could  we  talk  like  this  for  a 
while  without  a  thousand  infernal  interrup¬ 
tions  ?  Just  for  once  in  six  years  ?  ” 

I  told  him  my  husband  was  out  of  town  at 
a  meeting,  and  his  lips  curved. 

“I  know  that  the  Governor  has  a  board 


meeting  to-day,”  he  said,  “and  the  Big  N 
will  go  up  five  points  to-morrow.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  sofa  nearest  me  and 
laid  his  arm  up  along  the  back,  and  I  sat 
opposite.  It  was  like  having  a  character  out 
of  a  book  come  to  life  to  see  him  again, 
but  he  wasn’t  as  my  old  dreams  of  him  were. 
He  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair. 

“Gray,  hey?  Gray  as  a  badger?  But  I 
find  you  just  the  same” — and  he  said  it  still 
with  a  curl  of  his  lips.  “You  struck  the  right 
man,  Esther,  after  all,  though  God  knows 
what  I  wouldn’t  have  done,  with  you,  or  how 
far  I  might  have  gone.” 

“What  Aavc  you  been  doing  with  yourself?” 
I  asked  him.  And  he  laughed,  a  wretched 
sort  of  laugh,  that  it  hurt  me  to  hear.  Still, 
it  gave  me  a  thrill,  too,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks 
grow  red  and  my  heart  begin  to  pound. 

“That’s  what  I’ve  come  to  see  you  about,” 
he  answered  slowly.  “I’ve  played  fast  and 
loose  with  everj'thing  that  came  my  way.” 

“What’s  the  matter.  Will?” 

“Why,  after  I  saw  there  was  no  good  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  virtuous  woman  who  loved  me  to 
stand  by,  I  took  a  sudden  turn  to  the  reckless 
women.  Never  mind” — he  nodded  gently — 
“I  won’t  go  into  that  vulgar  storj'.  It  isn’t 
your  fault — I  never  blamed  you.  Then  I 
married  again.”  He  stopped  here  and  looked 
in  his  vest,  for  a  cigar,  I  thought.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  never  smoked  with  me 
before,  but  I  said: 

“Stephen’s  cigars  are  right  there.” 

And  he  flashed  out:  “Don’t  you  remember 
I  don’t  smoke  with  you?  I’m  looking  for  a 
picture.”  He  found  a  small  photograph  and 
held  it  between  his  hands.  “I  married  a 
chorus  girl.  We  had  a  little  time  of  hell,  then 
she  ran  away  with  another  lunatic  and  left 
me — with  this.”  He  handed  me  the  picture 
of  a  sweet,  sweet  little  girl,  little  bare  neck 
and  bare  arms  and  little  bare  feet. 

“Oh,  Will!”  I  cried.  “Oh,  Will!”  My 
heart  all  melted  up  and  ached  over  it.  She 
had  his  face  and  his  eyes. 

“Beauty  Bright,”  he  said  in  a  low  tone; 
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“isn’t  she,  Esther — Beauty  Bright?  Her 
name  was  Esther.” 

I  couldn’t  speak. 

“I  kept  straight  as  a  string,”  he  continued, 
“for  a  long  while.  I  lived  out  West  with  the 
child,  making  money  hand  over  fist.  Then 
she  died.” 

I  knew  it.  Will  needn’t  have  told  it  to  me. 

I  knew  it  from  the  minute  I  looked  at  the 
sweet,  dear  little  face:  there  was  the  Call  in 
the  eyes — and  the  Answer,  too.  It  didn’t 
mean  anything  else. 

I  didn’t  say  anything;  he  didn’t  seem  to 
notice  my  silence,  either. 

“After  that”  ...  I  waited  a  long 
time.  Then  of  a  sudden  he  put  his  face  down 
on  his  hands  and  kept  so.  1  went  and  sat  by 
him  on  the  sofa — didn’t  touch  him,  and  by 
and  by  he  uncovered  his  eyes  and  I  saw  the 
tears.  Then  he  seized  both  my  hands  and 
laid  them  against  his  wet  eyes. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”  he  said.  “Go 
back  and  sit  as  you  were,  or  I  can’t  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  say.” 

1  took  the  chair  in  front  of  him  and  leaned 
forward,  his  hunted  look  on  me. 

“Things  are  in  a  pretty  bad  shape,  pretty 
serious.  I  have  been  letting  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  go,  and  running  the  wagon  downhill, 
and  there’s  been  a  great  smash  at  last.” 

“Money?”  1  asked  him,  and  for  the  first 
time  it  seemed  to  me  that  my  money  could 
be  some  real  comfort. 

“Um,”  he  nodded,  and  drew  his  lips  in. 

“I’ve  got  money  of  my  own,”  I  told  him; 
“quite  a  little.” 

Then  he  stared  and  made  a  repelling  ges¬ 
ture,  “For  God’s  sake,”  he  breathed,  “I’m 
not  as  low  as  that.”  And  I  blushed  like  fire 
at  his  words.  He  didn’t  speak  again  at  once. 

“Can’t  you  tell  me  how  things  are  going. 
Will?”  I  urged  him. 

“Well,  you  know  I  was  interested  in  the 
Wildwood  Mines.  Do  you  remember  it  ?  I 
made  a  heap  of  money  there,  and  little  by 
little  I  sold  out  my  holdings,  and  when  1 
married  I  had  quite  a  fortune.  She  showed 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  though.  Meanwhile, 
knowing  my  connection  with  Wildwood  and 
my  insight,  some  New  York  bankers  gave  me 
a  big  sum  of  money  to  invest  in  Wildwood 
when  I  saw  fit.” 

I  had  to  say  to  him,  “Go  on.  Will — ^yes,  I 
understand” — he  waited  so  long. 

“Well,”  he  finally  continued,  “I  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  way  things  stood,  that 
Wildwood  would  drop  to  25,  and  that  1  could 


buy  it  in  cheap.  I  banked  on  that,  you  see, 
and  sold  the  whole  business  short.  And, 
instead,  the  Big  N  interests  talk  of  combining 
with  Wildwood,  and  as  soon  as  the  rumor 
got  abroad  that  a  certain  financial  clique 
were  interested,  why,  the  blamed  stock  went 
up  75  points.” 

I  remembered  what  Stephen  had  said  to 
me  about  its  going  to  200. 

“Of  course,  I  am  personally  ruined,”  he 
said,  “and  that  doesn’t  make  any  difference; 
but  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  jail.” 

“Will!”  I  cried  out  at  him. 

He  held  my  hands  as  if  they  were  the  things 
by  which  he  was  pulling  to  shore  through  a 
bating  sea. 

“No,”  he  repeated,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to 
jail.” 

“  Why  should  you  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“Why,  I  was  so  sure  of  the  state  of  Wild¬ 
wood  that  I  put  in  all  my  friends’  money 
when  I  sold  short,  and  I’ve  got  to  make  an 
accounting  within  this  month.” 

I  didn’t  speak.  There  is  something  in  the 
people  )rou  care  for,  no  matter  what  they  do 
— you  just  keep  on  caring,  just  the  same — as 
much  anyhow,  or  mcH%  perhaps.  That’s 
why  it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  to  a  woman 
about  the  ideal  man — the  real  ones  need 
her  so. 

Will  didn’t  make  any  exclamation  or  go 
into  any  dramatics — he  wasn’t  that  kind.  He 
just  told  it  to  me  as  it  was,  and  I  waited. 

“  You  see  how  it  stands,”  he  said.  “If  this 
stock  by  some  miracle  doesn’t  touch  where  I 
thought  it  would - ” 

I  was  perfectly  sure  he  had  looked  upcm  it 
as  a  business  deal  in  which  he  could  recoup 
for  his  clients.  “What’s  to  be  done?”  I 
asked  him. 

“Why,”  he  said  slowly,  “the  Governor 
would  be  the  man  to  know.  A  man  like 
Governor  Kirkland,  men  like  that  financial 
set,  can  and  have  manipulated  all  the  specula¬ 
tive  interests  in  Wall  Street  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  It  seems  the  limit,  doesn’t 
it,  to  have  me  speak  to  you  of  your  husband 
as  a  possible  savior  for  me?” 

I  didn’t  answer. 

“You  had  a  right  inspiration  when  you 
stood  by  Kirkland,”  he  said.  Then  be  let 
my  hands  free  and  added  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone,  as  though  he  were  coming  out 
of  a  dream:  “Understand  me,  Esther,  I  have 
faced  this  out  alone  with  a  revolver  by  my 
side,  and  I  couldn’t  do  that.  For  the  sake  of 
that  little  picture,  I  want  to  go  on  and  make 
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good  and  keep  out  of  jail.  Any  man  who  has 
been  a  father  knows  what  I  mean.  I  had  a 
child — I  am  not  a  heathen — I  believe  in  the 
next  world.”  The  little  photograph  was  in 
my  lap;  he  took  it  and  held  it  as  he  had  held 
my  hands,  almost  crushing  it,  yet  so  tenderly. 

“I  want  to  see  her  again,  straight,  and  not 
with  the  prison  stench  on  me.” 

“There,”  I  said,  “don’t,  don’t.”  I  guess 
I  cried. 

He  asked  me:  “Do  you  care?” 

Oh,  I  didn’t  care  in  any  way  that  could 
have  helped  him;  I  don’t  know  what  I  an¬ 
swered,  but  he  said: 

“  Bless  you,  bless  you,  you’re  a  woman  such 
as  men  would  die  for.” 

He  got  up,  put  the  picture  in  his  pocket, 
seemed  to  straighten  a  little,  and  took  up  his 
coat  and  cap.  “I  drove  over  from  Stanway 
Mines,”  he  said,  “where  I  had  some  business; 
you  wouldn’t  get  your  hat  and  coat  and  muffle 
up,  would  you,  and  take  a  turn  in  the  country 
with  me?” 

I  went.  Nobody  in  Carson  City  knew  who 
we  were  that  day.  I  wore  a  veil  of  Miss 
Purchase’s,  black  as  death  itself,  all  wound 
round  my  face,  and  a  little  fur  collar  up  to 
my  chin.  We  flew  through  the  town — the 
horses  went  like  mad.  Will  was  as  white  as 
the  snow,  and  under  his  cap  and  over  his  eyes 
his  hair  was  white.  I  sat  close  to  his  furry 
arm.  The  air  came  icy  to  our  lips.  That  ride 
seemed  a  race  for  some  place  we  were  tiy  ing 
to  get  back  to,  some  place  we  would  never 
see  again.  I  didn’t  feel  a  bit  that  he  was 
reckless  or  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  horses 
ran  away  and  threw  us  out  and  settled  things 
in  that  way — I  was  certain  he  had  something 
before  him  he  wanted  to  do,  and  I  liked  him 
all  the  better  for  it.  I  thought  of  the  painting 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  that  he  had 
showed  me — the  soldier  coming  ho  ne  from 
the  war  bleeding  and  weak;  and  the  sad  part 
was  there  wasn’t  any  woman  who  belonged 
to  Will  to  take  him  in  and  heal  his  wounds. 

CH.\PTER  LIII 

The  meeting  called  to  discuss  the  buying 
of  the  Wildwood  Mines  was  on  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  I  got  Miss  Purchase  to  tele¬ 
graph  to  Stephen  to  come  home  at  once. 
It  was  the  most  daring  thing  I  had  yet  done; 
it  was  so  big  that  I  felt  rocking  from  it;  but 
all  the  same,  I  was  glad.  I  was  so  wrought 
up  and  so  excited  I  hadn’t  planned  out  any¬ 
thing  to  say  in  order  to  excuse  my  summons. 


and  I  never  asked  myself  what  such  a  per¬ 
emptory  message  might  inean  or  how  fright¬ 
en^  he  might  be. 

It  was  a  bright,  cold  night.  I  had  them 
make  a  fire  in  Stephen’s  library  and  leave  a 
big  scuttle  of  coal.  He  would  arrive  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  I  sat  in  his  library  trying  to  read, 
and  on  every  page  I  kept  seeing  that  dear 
little  face  of  Will  Falsworth’s  child.  Miss 
Purchase  I  sent  to  bed.  I  was  never  so  ner¬ 
vous  as  that  waiting  time  found  me,  as  I  sat 
there  listening  to  the  coals  drop  down  and  the 
clock  tick. 

Part  of  the  time  I  thought  of  Will — what 
the  years  had  done  to  him;  and  part  of  the 
time  of  the  little  child  he  must  have  loved  so 
very  much.  But  nothing  of  any  of  this  was  real 
to  me.  I  couldn’t  hold  on  to  thoughts  that 
made  Will  real.  I  couldn’t  make  myself  follow 
along  with  his  struggle  and  his  failure;  but 
when  the  idea  of  the  child  came — so  to  speak, 
I  just  knelt  down  by  its  side.  Then  and  there 
I  knew  that  I  was  fond  of  children.  The  rest 
of  the  time  I  thought  of  my  husband — I  could 
make  that  real  enough.  The  room  where 
I  waited  for  him  to  come  home  every  day 
was  full  of  him — the  boxes  of  cigars,  his 
books,  and  a  pile  of  unopened  Washington 
papers.  We  took  everything,  and  there  was 
a  copy  of  a  magazine  with  an  article  about  the 
Governor  of  Nevada.  The  more  I  thought 
of  how  important  he  was,  the  wilder  my  tele¬ 
gram  seemed.  He  certainly  would  think  that 
the  house  w’as  burned  down  or  that  I  was 
dead.  I  almost  wished  that  I  could  be  sick; 
but  I  couldn’t  even  scare  up  a  headache. 

At  midnight  I  heard  the  sleigh  drive  up, 
and  I  looked  out  between  the  shades  and  the 
window.  Stephen  was  bundled  up  as  W'ill  had 
been,  and  stopped  to  get  a  match  from  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  man,  and  stood  to  light  his  cigar 
outside.  That  cheered  me — and  made  me 
a  little  mad,  too.  He  couldn’t  be  badly 
scared,  then,  though  I  knew  of  course,  Sulli¬ 
van  must  have  told  him  I  wasn’t  dead. 

He  came  slowly  up  the  walk,  big  and  dark 
in  his  long  coat.  The  furnace  man  let  him  in. 

“Well,”  I  said  from  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
“Coming  up?” 

He  came  into  the  sitting-room  still  in  his 
things,  and  I  saw  how  big  he  was,  how  quiet, 
and  how  perfectly  elegant  in  his  coat  with 
the  astrakhan  collar,  with  his  dark,  sleek  head 
and  his  big,  dark  eyes,  and  I  was  proud  of 
him  down  to  the  ground.  He  smiled  at  me 
peacefully  and  said: 

“Good  evening,  my  dear  girl.”  He  put  his 
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hat  down  and  took  off  his  coat  and  gloves. 
“I  expect  Ferguson  will  lock  up  all  right.” 
And  I  said  of  course  he  would,  and  how  early 
Stephen’s  train  was — it  wasn’t  due  for  half  an 
hour.  “Why,  I  took  a  special  engine,”  he 
replied;  “that’s  the  reason.  Let  me  get  up 
to  the  fire,  will  you?  I’m  frozen.  What  an 
infernal  climate!  I  don’t  believe  the  United 
States  was  ever  meant  to  be  inhabited.  What 
have  you  got  for  me  to  eat  ?” 

I  told  him  that  Ferguson  would  bring  it 
right  up. 

“I  never  come  in  from  any  place,”  he  said, 
“but  I’m  grateful  for  a  home.  Wouldn’t  you 
call  me  distinctly  a  domestic  animal,  Esther  ?  ” 

I  said  yes,  and  sat  down  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace.  I  could  see  he  was  full  of 
things  to  tell  me,  and  that  there  were  subjects 
on  hand  for  a  good  two  hours’  talk.  F erguson 
brought  up  a  tray  that  Miss  Purchase  had 
fixed  for  Stephen.  Then,  when  he  had  eaten, 
and  had  drunk  two  bottles  of  ginger  ale,  he 
began: 

“The  boys,”  he  said,  “sent  a  delegation  to 
meet  me” — and  he  stopped  a  moment  to 
smile  and  mentally  live  over  the  pleasure 
their  greeting  was  to  him.  “There  isn’t  a 
finer  set  of  men  in  the  West  than  the  party 
behind  Collins  and  the  others.”  He  put  out 
his  long,  brown  hand  to  me.  “Shake  hands 
with  Senator  Kirkland,  Esther.  I  told  you 
when  we  were  in  Washington  that  I  should 
go  back  there,  and  in  what  way  I  was  willing 
to  return.  If  uncertainty  is  a  stimulus,  I 
haven’t  that;  for  as  I  carried  the  election  for 
governor,  I  shall  carry  this.  How  will  it 
please  you?” 

I  told  him;  and  he  went  on  to  give  me  a  few 
further  details  of  the  campaign.  He  would 
resign  his  governorship  and  go  to  Washington 
at  the  next  elections.  He  sat  back  in  his 
chair,  put  his  hands  in  his  pocke  s,  and 
stretch^  out  his  long  legs. 

“Just  one  thing  has  annoyed  me,”  he  said: 
“that  Wildwood  mine  deal.”  He  smoked 
a  few  minutes  and  then  went  on:  “The 
others,  Hendricks  and  Thompson  and  Rose 
and  the  rest  of  them,  have  set  their  minds  on 
this  special  purchase,  and  I  have  let  myself 
be  influenced,  partly  from  indifference,  partly 
because  I  have  never  felt  myself  a  fixture  in 
Nevada,  and  I  have  been  bored  and  let  things 
drift.  But  I’ve  really  been  averse  to  this  pur¬ 
chase  and  the  floating  of  the  company.” 

“  Why  ?  ”  I  asked.  “  Isn’t  it  a  good  thing  ?  ” 

“No,”  he  said  shortly;  “not  as  it  stands. 
The  output  of  the  Wildwood  mines  in  no  wise 


justifies  the  scheme  on  foot,  and  I  should  have 
persisted  in  discouraging  the  deal;  but  I’ve 
been  indifferent  and  neglectful  about  the 
matter.” 

“Then  they  held  the  meeting?”  I  said. 

“It  was  to  have  been  held  after  dinner  to¬ 
night.  I  went  on  expressly  to  attend  it.  The 
boys  took  this  occasion  of  buttonholing  me, 
pinning  me  down  and  making  me  give  my 
word  to  run  for  the  Senate.”  He  smiled 
again — he  was  perfectly  delighted.  He 
knocked  his  ashes  off  against  the  chair  on  the 
carpet — he  never  broke  that  habit,  anyway. 
“  There  is  only  one  way  to  make  the  Wildwood 
Mines  a  success,”  he  said,  “and  that  is  to 
reorganize  from  A  to  Z,  buy  in  the  adjoining 
tracts,  form  a  company  under  a  different 
name,  and  float  the  stock  at  par.” 

“Well,”  I  asked,  “they’ll  do  what  you  say, 
won’t  they?” 

“Not  by  a  jugful,”  he  answered.  “Rose 
and  Hendricks  don’t  think  me  half  the  man 
my  backers  do — and  that  you  do,  Esther. 
They’re  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much 
money  as  I  am,  and  they  are  years  older,  and 
have  back  of  them  all  the  experience  I  am  to 
gain.” 

“Not  one  of  them  has  the  talent  you 
have,”  I  said. 

He  bowed  in  thanks  to  me  and  answered: 
“They  are  wrong  about  Wildwood,  at  any 
rate.”  He  took  a  Washington  paper  off  the 
table  and  ripped  open  the  wrapper.  Now, 
I  thought,  if  he  goes  to  reading!  For  when  he 
did  read,  you  couldn’t  get  him  away  from  the 
book  or  the  article.  However,  he  o^y  opened 
the  paper  and  laid  it  down  on  his  knee. 

“You  know  what  a  weak  coward  I  am, 
Esther,  in  many  ways — don’t  you?  And 
I  assure  you  I  dreaded  that  committee  meet¬ 
ing.  I  had  gone  so  far  I  couldn’t  very  well 
have  dropped  out,  and  I  am  confident  that 
I  should  have  made  the  mistake  of  my  life. 
To  begin  with,  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  new 
financial  schemes.  I  shall  need  all  my  force 
and  energy  for  this  election.  As  for  Wild¬ 
wood,  it  isn’t  worth  it — it  isn’t  worth  it!” 

Once  again  I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  believe 
in  it  at  all,  and  he  said:  “  The  stock  was  down 
to  25  before  we  stirred  up  the  country,  and, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  I  honestly  think 
that’s  all  it’s  worth.  The  rise  is  purely  ficti¬ 
tious.”  He  was  now  behind  the  newspaper. 

“Have  you  said  this  to  any  one  else?” 
1  asked. 

“Under  the  circumstances,  hardly.” 

“It  might  get  into  the  papers,  Stephen.” 
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“I’m  sure  it’s  a  matter  of  perfect  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  me,”  he  said,  and  laid  the  paper  down. 
“I  should  have  tried  to  infect  the  meeting 
with  my  ideas,  but  it  would  have  been  in  vain. 
When  Rose  gets  an  idea  about  money,  it’s 
like  a  dog  on  the  scent:  you  have  to  let  him 
go  for  it  or  ruin  his  strain.  I  was  never  so 
glad  in  my  life,  my  dear  girl,  as  when  your 
telegram  came.  I  sent  a  chap  over  to  the 
station  to  order  a  special  put  on  at  once,  and 
it  seemed  like  a  providence.  By  the  way, 
why  did  you  send  it?" 

“Then  the  meeting  would  be  held,  any¬ 
how  ?  ” 

“They  put  it  off  until  ne.xt  week,”  he  said, 
“as  I  couldn’t  tell  what  my  news  from  home 
might  be,  and  I  was  unable  to  promise  any¬ 
thing.  But  now  that  your  despatch  has 
given  me  time,  and  I  have  accepted  the  nomi¬ 
nation,  I  shall  definitely  get  out  of  the  Wild¬ 
wood.” 

“But  if  this  is  generally  known,  Stephen, 
and  published  alx)ut,  won’t  it  be  bad  for  the 
stock  ?  ” 

“  Bad  ?  ”  he  exclaimed  irritably.  “  But  I’ve 
been  telling  you,  my  dear  Esther,  I  think  it 
isn’t  worth  the  paper  it’s  written  on.” 

“Well,  will  it  do  you  any  harm  to  have  it 
publicly  known  that  you  withdraw  from  the 
purchase?” 

“No,”  he  said  slowly.  “I  rather  think, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  it  will  do  me 
good.  But,”  he  added,  “you  haven’t  told 
me  what  was  the  matter.  Sullivan  told  me  at 
the  station  there  wasn’t  anything  the  matter 
that  he  knew  of.  What  has  happened  ?  ” 

“Did  I  scare  you?” 

“For  the  moment,  yes.  Then  I  knew  you 
so  well  that  I  argued,  ‘If  Esther’s  ill,  she’d 
say  so,’  and  I  figured  out  that  you  probably 
thought  for  some  reason  or  other  that  it  was 
for  my  interest  to  be  at  home.  Now  what 
was  it?” 

“Why,”  I  answered  him,  “I  had  a  sort  of 
queer  feeling  about  the  Wildwood  mine.” 

My  husband  was  so  honorable,  so  clear- 
minded,  that  he  just  believed  me,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  interest:  “Why,  how'  very 
curious,  Esther!  How  curious!  I  never  knew 
you  were  superstitious  before.” 

I  felt  perfectly  dreadful,  like  a  traitor,  like 
a  thief.  And  I  asked  him  again  to  assure  me 
that  it  would  do  him  no  harm  if  it  were  known 
that  he  felt  as  he  did  about  the  deal,  and  he 
said: 

“Since  this  thing  has  gone  so  far  now,  and 
I  have  said  so  much  to  you.  I’ll  go  on  to  say 


that  this  is  the  last  financial  deal  that  I  shall 
ever  touch  with  Rose  and  Hendricks.  I  saw 
Hendricks  just  as  I  was  leaving  Reno  and 
told  him  in  a  few  words  my  opinion  of  the 
whole  Wildwood  affair.” 

As  we  went  upstairs  to  our  rooms  together, 
my  husband  said:  “Two  great  tragedies  of 
history  might  have  been  avoided,  you  know, 
if  Caesar  and  Pontius  Pilate  had  respected 
their  wives’  superstitions.” 

And  I  thought  to  myself:  “He  doesn’t 
dream  what  tragedy  has  been  avoided.” 

Stephen’s  opinion  of  the  W’ildwood  mine 
got  into  the  papers.  It  w^as  just  a  simple, 
plain  statement.  No  one  ever  knew  how  it 
crept  in.  The  Oretown  Cry  in  its  editorials 
puffed  him  up  about  it,  and  they  say  it  made 
a  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the  state  toward 
him.  It  came  out  just  about  the  time  of  his 
nomination,  and  from  then  on  Rose  and 
Hendricks  were  his  mortal  enemies.  They 
worked  for  all  they  were  worth  against  his 
nomination,  but  he  went  into  the  Senate 
with  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Some  day,  I  thought,  when  he’s  older.  I’ll 
tell  him.  He  didn’t  need  the  millions  that 
were  made  and  lost  in  the  Wildwood  specu¬ 
lation.  After  the  reports  in  the  papers,  the 
stock  fell  below  25,  and  whether  or  not  it 
touched  its  legitimate  level  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  knew  that  one  man  who  had  sold  short 
was  satisfied,  and  that  he  could  pay  hack  what 
he  owed. 

CHAPTER  LIV 

We  seemed  to  have  been  just  carried  along, 
lifted  up  and  picked  up  and  set  down;  and 
when,  months  afterward,  I  could  really 
breathe  a  little,  I  felt  as  though  the  repose 
went  straight  through  me,  right  down  to  my 
boots.  Speaking  of  boots,  I  think  when  I 
observed  mine  first  they  were  kid  slippers 
with  high  heels  and  buckles.  I  had  on  silk 
stockings  at  last — openwork,  thin  as  a  cloud. 
Fanny  brought  me  things  like  that  from 
Paris.  She  had  just  arrived  and  was  going  to 
stay  a  few  weeks  with  us  in  Washington, 
while  her  husband  had  remained  behind  in 
Athens.  Her  little  boys  were  playing  that 
afternoon  on  the  floor  of  my  bedroom — they 
had  a  French  nurse  and  spoke  broken  French, 
too  cute  for  anything — and  Fanny  was  out 
making  calls  in  our  carriage. 

Our  house  stood  on  -  Street,  and  it 

doesn’t  need  me  to  describe  that  street.  It 
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was  like  some  wonderful  kind  of  book  cover, 
waiting  for  the  new  volume  to  be  slipped  in. 
Our  history  slipped  in  with  the  new  admin¬ 
istration,  and  a  lot  of  brilliant  people  came 
in  with  this  new  President.  It  isn’t  good 
taste,  perhaps,  to  say  what  Stephen  was 
among  them  or  how  he  towered:  he  won 
hearts  and  held  men’s  minds  even  in  these 
times  of  stress  and  mental  tension,  and  he 
passed  through  the  Senate  like  a  flame. 

Our  house  had  been  the  Roxburgs’.  The 
day  I  walked  in  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  faint. 
The  old  dinner  company  confusion  came 
back,  and  Mrs.  Roxburg,  big  and  handsome, 
and  me  in  my  Worth  gown,  were  vivid  once 
again.  ...  I  have  worn  many  W'orth 
gowns  since  in  that  house,  but  never  such 
a  pretty  one  as  that  was!  There  had  been  a 
glamour  over  it,  and  the  light  never  died.  I 
had  it  on  that  night  in  our  rooms  when  I 
called  my  husband  Stephen  for  the  first  time. 

We  had  been  settled  about  a  week  or  two 
when  Fanny  and  the  little  boys  arrived.  She 
was  prettier  than  ever — a  loud  kind  of  pret¬ 
tiness.  She  knew  it.  She  said  her  eyes  and 
her  hair  were  fast.  But,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
she  did  credit  to  her  position.  She  had  grown 
foreign  in  manner,  and  talked  in  a  foreign 
voice,  like  Miss  Pagee,  only  more  so,  and  put 
red  on  her  lips  and  dark  about  her  eyes,  and 
laughed  up  high  and  dashed  her  rings,  and 
manicured  all  the  time.  I  told  her  I  didn’t 
see  how  she  could  help  making  her  nails  sore. 
Her  rooms  were  full  of  pictures  of  foreign  per¬ 
sonages,  kings  and  queens  and  princes,  and 
the  eldest  boy  was  named  after  the  Crovvm 
Prince  of  Greece.  And  there  were  little  lace 
pillows  everywhere  on  Fanny’s  chairs  and 
sofa,  and  she  had  dowers  sent  in  for  her  vases. 
She  never  let  her  little  boys  play  in  her  sit¬ 
ting-room,  so  I  could  have  them  ^1 1  liked. 

“Esther,”  she  said  on  this  day  that  I  re¬ 
member,  “come  into  my  boudoir  with  me, 
won’t  you,  and  let  F^licitd  take  the  children. 
You’ll  ^il  my  rules.  Foreign  children 
aren’t  ‘around’  as  we  used  to  be.” 

“Well,  Fanny,”  I  answered,  “I  don’t 
know  what  they  would  have  done  with  us  if 
we  hadn’t  been  ‘around’;  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

“Bracketsville  again!”  she  exclaimed. 
“Can’t  you  let  the  old,  dreary  horrors  be? 
Heaven  knows  we’ve  got  enough  to  talk 
about!” 

“Yes,”  I  agreed,  “there  are  ten  servants’ 
wages  due  to-day  right  here,  and  I’ve  got  to 
write  the  checks.” 


She  had  on  a  beautiful  dressing-gown  like 
an  evening  dress,  and  among  her  pillows  she 
looked  like  a  princess. 

“My  poor  Esther,”  she  murmured,  “how 
will  you  ever  pull  this  thing  off?  I  mean,” 
she  explained,  “how  will  you  carry  your  hus¬ 
band  and  the  social  part  of  his  career?  You 
don’t  know,  you  don’t  realize  what  a  fearful 
responsibility - ” 

“That’s  just  what  Senator  Bellars  told  me 
years  ago,  Faimy.” 

She  didn’t  notice  this.  “  You’ve  improved 
immensely,”  she  conceded.  “I  didn’t  know 
you  at  all  at  the  station.  Your  clothes  can  be 
managed.”  She  was  awfully  serious.  “  You 
don’t  mind  my  saying  these  things,  do  you, 
Esther?”  I  assured  her  that  I  did  not,  and 
that  1  knew  she  had  learned  a  great  deal 
about  things  abroad. 

“You  must  get  a  secretary  first  of  all,” 
she  said,  “and  a  maid.” 

“Well,”  I  said,  “I  never  knew  a  time  when 
there  weren’t  a  lot  of  £q>plicants  for  both 
those  situations.  As  for  a  secretary,  I’d  like 
one;  but  if  a  maid  came.  Purchase  would 
tear  her  eyes  out.” 

“And  you  should  have  your  hair  done 
every  day  until  you  get  it  into  some  kind  of 
training.” 

“It  will  never  be  like  yours,  Fanny.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  she  granted,  “but  it  will 
be  conventional,  at  any  rate.” 

“/  won't  dye  my  hair,"  I  said  firmly,  “not 
even  if  Stephen  has  to  leave  the  Senate” — 
and  she  laughed. 

“Who  wants  you  to?  You’ll  have  it  curled, 
won’t  you?” 

And  I  said  yes,  but  I’d  rather  do  it  up  in 
papers  and  pinch  it  myself. 

“You’ll  have  to  give  dinners  and  lunches 
and  call  everywhere  and  be  up  on  everything; 
and  you  ought  to  have  more  manner,  Esther 
— can’t  you  ?  ” 

I  said  no,  I  was  afraid  I  couldn’t. 

“  It’s  too  bad,”  she  said,  and  seemed  deeply 
disappointed,  “because  you  are  not  dull.” 
Then  she  gave  me  up,  right  then  and  there, 
because  some  one  brought  in  a  note.  She 
read  it  like  lightning  and  reread  it,  and 
jum[>ed  up  to  answer  it  while  the  man  waited. 
It  took  her  ten  minutes.  She  rang  for  her 
maid  and  said  she  would  have  to  dress,  that 
a  friend  from  Rome  was  in  Washington,  that 
he  had  just  sent  round  to  say  that  he  would 
be  over  in  an  hour,  and,  as  far  as  my  social 
struggle  was  concerned,  Fanny  absindoned 
me.  She  was  too  busy  from  ^en  on.  She 
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had  her  own  set  and  her  own  friends,  and 
Count  di  Fallen  was  one  of  them.  That 
first  afternoon  he  called,  he  stayed  two 
hours. 

The  hairdresser  came  that  afternoon,  and 
I  had  him  do  my  hair.  Every  separate  pin 
stuck  in  me  like  a  live  wire,  and  my  cheeks 
were  hot  from  the  nervous  strain  of  it. 

I  was  ashamed  to  come  downstairs  as  I 
was,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  exactly  as 
Fanny  had  said,  and  look  the  best  I  could  for 
my  position.  She  had  asked  the  Count  di 
Fallen  for  dinner,  and  there  were  two  friends 
of  Stephen’s,  Mr.  Collins  and  a  man  from  San 
Francisco.  I  came  into  the  drawing-room 
a  few  minutes  before  dinner,  and  Stephen 
looked  at  me.  He  came  over  to  me  quickly 
and  under  his  breath  he  said: 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  what  has  happened  to 
you,  my  dear  girl  ?  ” 

“I  guess  it’s  my  hair,  Stephen.  Don’t  you 
like  it?” 

He  made  a  queer  sound  in  his  throat. 
“Go  upstairs,”  he  said,  “and  take  that  hor¬ 
ror  off  your  head.  We’ll  go  in,  and  you  come 
down  when  you  are  ready.” 

The  horror  was  my  own  hair.  I  was  never 
so  glad  of  anything  as  to  get  those  pins  out! 
Nobody  noticed  anything  but  Stephen,  I 
guess,  and  afterward  he  said  to  me: 

“Remember,  Esther,  I  never  want  you  to 
change  one  iota  of  your  looks  or  yourself. 
Buy  all  the  clothes  and  jewels  you  want. 
I  like  to  have  you  spend  money.  But  leave 
your  face  and  your  hair  alone.” 

It  was  a  great  relief. 

“But  Fanny — ”I  began,  and  he  inter¬ 
rupted  me: 

“She  is  a  different  piece  of  goods,  my  dear 
girl.  I  cut  the  cloth  off  the  Carey  bale  where 
I  chose,  remember.  There  isn’t  an  artificial 
crimp  or  a  mouche  that  doesn’t  enhance  the 
l>eauty  of  a  certain  type  of  woman.  Your 
sister  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century — she’s 
a  bit  of  exquisite  prettiness:  you  are  ele¬ 
mental.  You’re  the  best  in  the  world  as  you 
are.  Stay  so.” 

I  was  very  much  pleased.  I  thought  of  this 
several  times — many  times,  and  I  took  what 
pleasure  I  could  out  of  it  when  the  beautiful 
women  he  admired  so,  and  the  brilliant 
women  who  hung  upon  his  words,  and  the 
fascinating  women  who  magnetized  him,  sat 
at  our  table  and  had  him  at  theirs.  I  thought 
about  them  when  he  came  in  late,  and  when 
he  didn’t  come  home  at  all,  when  Fanny 
and  Count  di  Fallen  were  out  together,  and 
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I  was  alone  and  could  have  the  little  boys  as 
much  as  I  liked. 

CHAPTER  LV 

That  first  year  in  Washington  there  was 
a  long  session  of  the  Senate;  and,  although 
Stephen  was  new  and  from  one  of  the  most 
western  states,  still  he  at  once  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  his  party  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries;  and  his  constituents  seemed  to 
think  that  their  affairs  were  in  the  right  hands. 

I  wondered,  the  first  day  that  I  heard  my  hus¬ 
band  speak,  how  his  uncle  took  it,  for  Senator 
Bellars,  the  other  representative  from  Nevada, 
sat  gazing  from  under  his  hand  at  my  hus¬ 
band.  I  could  see  them  both  from  the  Mem¬ 
bers’  Galler)',  where  I  had  taken  my  place. 

That  afternoon  I  w'as  in  the  drawing-room 
with  the  children,  who  had  come  in  from  their 
afternoon  walk,  when  the  butler  announced 
him.  Senator  Bellars  came  across  the  room 
fast,  like  a  friend  who  has  been  a  long  time 
away  and  is  glad  to  get  home  and  see  you. 
Before  he  reached  me,  he  caught  sight  of 
Fanny’s  little  boys. 

“God  bless  my  soul,”  he  cried.  ‘‘'Chil¬ 
dren?''  And  he  sort  of  stooped  down. 
I  shook  my  head. 

“Not  ours — they’re  my  sister’s  little  boys.” 

He  held  his  hand  out  to  me  over  them,  and 
his  face  was  perfectly  wonderful — like  a 
rugged  cliff  with  a  light  shining  on  it  suddenly, 
as  if  the  thought  of  Stephen’s  children  had 
cast  a  glamour  over  life. 

“I’ve  come,”  he  said,  “to  thank  you,  Mrs. 
Stephen  Kirkland,  not  to  beg  your  pardon.” 

I  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  have  some  tea. 
But  he  glared  at  me  as  he  used  to  do,  and 
I  was  nearly  ready  for  him  to  begin  to  dictate 
when  he  said,  shaking  his  fine  head: 

“She  doesn’t  know  it,  doesn’t  dream  it! 
I  thought  to-day  when  I  listened  to  your 
husband  speak,  ‘My  God,  does  she  know?' 
Of  course  you  don’t.  .  .  .  Well,  if  you 
had  the  kind  of  nature  that  could  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  vain  of  its  power,  the  man  I  heard 
speak  in  the  Senate  would  be  dumb  to-day.” 

He  didn’t  drop  my  hands;  he  held  them 
as  though  they  were  precious  to  him. 

“You’ve  changed,  my  dear.  There’s  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  I  first  saw  you,  you 
were  such  a  demure,  meek  little  thing,  such 
a  dovelike  creature.”  He  laid  his  hand  on 
my  hair  as  a  father  might,  and  it  made 
my  heart  beat  faster.  “You’re  the  same  gen¬ 
tle  creature,  honest,  confident,  patient,  and 
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there’s  the  same  charming  beauty  there,  but 
it’s  deeper.”  He  bent  and  kiss^  me  quite 
solemnly.  “There,”  he  whispered,  “I’ve 
made  you  cry,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  do 
that  often!” 

He  blew  his  nose  and  sat  down;  then  he 
spoke  to  Fanny’s  little  boys.  Gustavus  and 
Richard  Baxheld  they  were,  two  and  three 
years  old.  Pretty  soon  they  were  taken 
away,  and  we  sat  together,  talking. 

“You’ve  a  great  position  to  fill  here,”  he 
told  me,  and  he  spoke  differently  from  my 
sister — as  though  he  thought  perhaps  I  could 
fill  it!  “Stephen’s  fortune,  his  position,  will 
make  him  one  of  the  men  of  the  moment,  if 
he  chooses.  Your  house  will  be  full,  and 
your  heart  and  mind,  too.  It  will  be  a  great 
experience.” 

I  asked  him  to  advise  me,  and  he  said: 

“Be  yourself.  I  can  tell  you  some  people 
to  avoid  and  some  people  to  seek.  I  only 
know  one  woman  in  Washington  who  is 
worthy  to  be  your  friend,  your  intimate 
friend,  and  she  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you:  Mrs.  Sidney  Tempest;  her  husband  is 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I’ll  send  her  to  see 
you  to-morrow” — and  he  got  up  to  go.  He 
wouldn’t  wait  for  Stephen,  and  I  didn’t  urge 
him.  I  understood  how  he  felt.  Stephen 
should  go  to  see  him  now.  He  had  done  his 
part  in  coming  to  tell  me  we  were  friends. 

CHAPTER  LVI 

The  whirl  went  round  me  like  a  tempest: 
things  I  must  do,  things  I  mustn’t,  what  would 
be  good  for  Stephen,  and  what  wouldn’t  be. 
And  in  a  little  room  upstairs  (you  couldn’t  call 
it  a  boudoir — there  were  no  signed  photo¬ 
graphs)  I  used  to  shut  myself  up  and  think 
of  it,  and  there  the  wind  would  calm  down. 
My  husband  loved  the  social  life,  and  he  was 
fast  developing  into  the  sort  of  man  that  it 
would  be  difficult  for  a  w'oman  to  keep  up 
with. 

I  had  a  secretary,  a  Mr.  Van  Buren,  an 
unfortunate  individual  who  came  to  solicit 
a  place  from  Stephen,  and  I  said,  “Let  me 
have  him!”  He  was  a  kind,  calm,  peaceful, 
browbeaten  sort  of  man.  I  always  thought  he 
had  a  history,  but  I  didn’t  have  time  to  find 
it  out.  He  came  from  a  decayed  New  York 
family,  and  had  written  books  on  “etiquette.” 
I  grew  fond  of  him,  and  so  did  Cornelia 
Purchase. 

In  the  flurry  my  clothes  came  out  pretty 
wdl.  As  soon  as  I  saw  that  Fanny  was  too 


busy  to  be  of  any  use,  I  went  back  to  the 
place  where  Mrs.  Margrette  had  bought  my 
Worth  gown.  I  put  myself  in  these  people’s 
hands.  It  used  positively  to  hurt — spending 
money  the  way  I  had  to!  I  couldn’t  make  it 
seem  right.  But  I  didn’t  dare  to  speak  to 
Stephen  about  putting  aside  for  a  shower! 

He  liked  an  open  house,  and  a  kind  of  sud¬ 
den  entertaining,  and  after  awhile  I  told  Van 
Buren  to  see  that  the  lunch  table  and  the 
dinner  table  were  always  ready  for  from  eight 
to  ten  people.  Of  course  we  had  “regular 
diimers,”  when  we  knew  who  were  coming, 
and  those  got  to  be  celebrated  and  very  much 
sought  after.  Fanny  was  so  pretty,  her  clothes 
were  so  lovely — in  her  tulle  ball  gowns  that 
year  she  used  to  look  like  a  drift  of  snow,  her 
sparkling  little  head  all  brilliant  above  the 
white.  I  saw  to  the  menus  with  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  I  found  out  that  I  knew  what  was 
good  to  eat  and  how  to  get  it,  even  if  I  had 
lunched  on  ten  cents  a  day  for  years! 

Mrs.  Tempest  came  to  call  the  week  I  saw 
Stephen’s  uncle,  but  I  was  out.  Within  ten 
days  she  asked  us  for  dinner,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  told  me  to  accept. 

“Tempest,  they  tell  me,  is  a  wife-made 
man,  Esther.  So  was  Mr.  Roxburg.  Out  of 
mediocrity  Mrs.  Tempest  has  puU^  this  fel¬ 
low  into  position.  I  am  curious  to  see  her — 
I’ve  heard  my  uncle  speak  of  her  often.” 

The  Tempos  had  a  handsome  old  house 
on  I  Street:  my  husband  took  our  hostess  in 
to  dinner,  and  I  went  in  with  an  Englishman. 
The  moment  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Tempest,  and 
she  gave  me  her  hand  and  spoke  to  me  in  her 
rich,  low  voice,  something  went  all  through 
me.  I  recall  her  dress  that  night,  of  rich 
white  satin,  like  ivory,  and  with  no  color 
about  it.  At  her  breast  she  wore  one  big 
gardenia,  but  after  that  night  she  wore  only 
violets.  Her  hair  was  nearly  black,  and  so 
heavy  that  it  seemed  aching  to  get  loose 
from  the  pins  and  roll  down.  She  wore  it 
softly,  held  up  by  large  shell  pins,  and  her 
color  was  warm  r^  under  a  bloomy  skin,  like 
what  Stephen  used  to  call  “a  simset  peach.” 
And  her  lips  were  carved  out  boldly,  with 
dents  in  the  comers  of  her  mouth,  and  so 
sharp  a  point  on  the  upper  lip  that  it  made  you 
want  to  put  your  finger  there.  Her  eyes  kept 
her  from  being  boldly  beautiful:  they  were 
soft  and  shining  under  her  straight,  fine 
brows,  and  her  neck  and  arms  were  ma¬ 
ternal,  where  children  would  want  to  nestle 
and  put  their  heads.  She  couldn’t  have  been 
less  than  forty  years  old,  I  believe:  but  she 
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had  no  age,  she  was  just  superb  and  brilliant, 
and  Stephen  by  her  side  at  table  turned  to 
her  as  if  she  were  a  sun.  I  saw  it,  and  right 
then  and  there  1  had  a  feeling  of  what  was 
going  to  be. 

It  was  a  bright  dinner,  even  for  Washing¬ 
ton:  there  were  several  cabinet  ministers  and 
a  visiting  prince;  and  Mrs.  Tempest  shone 
over  the  table  and  seemed  to  put  every  one  at 
ease  and  to  be  very  much  liked.  I  said  to 
myself,  “I’ll  watch  and  see  how  she  enter¬ 
tains” — but  I  gave  that  upl  She  had  begim, 
I  understood,  where  I  could  never  get,  even  at 
the  end.  And  then,  too,  my  heart  went  out  so 
to  my  husband,  as  he  tum^  to  her,  that,  after 
the  soup  was  taken  away,  1  didn’t  call  it 
^‘entertaining.’*  Besides,  I  found  out  then 
that  Washington  wasn’t  Carson  City,  and 
I  had  to  take  a  decided  place  at  once.  The 
men  on  either  side  of  me  turned  to  me,  and 
began  to  ask  questions. 

After  dinner  nobody  stayed  in  the  dining¬ 
room  to  smoke.  Mrs.  Tempest  didn’t  have 
it  that  w'ay.  Every  one  strolled  into  the  big 
library,  and  I  found  a  sofa  behind  a  table, 
and  the  room  sort  of  shook  itself  out  round 
me — the  people  seeking  the  ones  they  wanted 
in  groups  and  pairs — and  before  I  realized  it 
I  myself  was  part  of  a  circle  and  couldn’t  blot 
my  personality  out.  The  Englishman  and 
Mr.  Tempest  and  Senator  Bellars,  who  had 
come  in  after  dinner,  and  a  Secretary,  stood 
in  front  of  me,  and  Senator  Bellars  just 
sort  of  dictated  at  me,  and  we  all  talked — 
I  had  to. 

Later,  Stephen  joined  us,  and  he  appeared 
to  have  taken  an  dixir  more  stimulating  than 
wine.  When  the  man  who  was  speaking  as  he 
joined  us  stopped,  Stephen  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  went  on  with  it.  And  I  was  proud  to 
have  the  others  listen  to  my  husband  and  to 
watch  their  faces. 

One  by  one  the  others  said  good-night,  and 
Stephen  and  his  uncle  and  I  were  alone. 
They  hadn’t  sf>oken  directly  to  each  other  till 
then,  and  Stephen  put  out  his  hand. 

“Unde,”  he  said,  “I  owe  everything  I’ve 
got  to  you.” 

Senator  Bellars  dropped  my  husband’s 
hand  like  a  hot  coal,  and  he  put  his  head  back 
and  gave  a  short,  sharp  laugh. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  do,"  my  husband  said  earnestly. 
“You  sent  for  me  to  France  at  a  critical  mo¬ 
ment.  You  shaped  my  career.” 

Senator  Bellars  glared  at  him:  “Blind  as 
most  egoists.  But  it’s  evident,  my  dear  boy, 
that  you  haven’t  gone  as  high  yet  as  you  will. 


Perhaps  when  you  do  get  to  the  top 
you’ll  ...” 

But  Stephen  was  quite  unconscious  of  what 
his  uncle  meant.  “I  want,  above  all.  Uncle, 
to  go  on  with  some  books  of  yours  that  I  was 
absorbed  in  when  you  put  me  out  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  house  some  years  ago.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  got  them  in  Washington.  You’ll 
let  me  come  in  and  see,  won’t  you?” 

I  could  tell  that  his  uncle  was  perfectly 
delighted  to  see  him  again.  There  hadn’t 
been  anything  dramatic  or  booky  about  their 
meeting;  and  yet  there  was  something  al¬ 
most  touching  to  me  in  it  as  I  saw'  them  shak¬ 
ing  hands. 

CHAPTER  LVII 

We  women  would  be  saved  a  lot  of  bother, 
it  seems  to  me,  if  we  could  learn  we  are  not  so 
awfully  important,  after  all!  We  get  spoiled 
by  the  men  often,  and  have  our  heads  turned. 
It  was  plain  to  me  as  the  nose  on  your  face 
that  Richard  Baxheld  was  simply  crazy  about 
his  wife.  Fanny  talked  about  her  husband  in 
a  patronizing  way:  she  seemed  to  think  she 
had  done  him  a  great  honor  in  marrying  him. 
He  wrote  her  pages  and  pages  every  week, 
and  he  worshipp^  his  little  boys,  and  Fan¬ 
ny’s  flirtations  seemed  shameful  to  me. 
Before  the  Tempests’  dinner,  she  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  some  people  with 
whom  she  had  crossed  on  the  ship,  to  go  West 
in  a  private  car.  The  Count  di  Fallen  was 
invit^,  and  Fanny  went  and  left  her  children 
with  me.  I  never  saw  my  husband  as  angry 
as  he  was  when  he  heard  that  she  had  really 
gone — for  he  hadn’t  bothered  much  about 
Fanny,  and  neither  of  us  discussed  plans 
with  him.  He  said  that  she  was  a  wretched 
wife  and  mother,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  have 
his  house  made  a  rendezvous. 

Driving  home  that  night  from  the  Tem¬ 
pests’  dinner,  he  told  me  that  he  didn’t 
admire  Mrs.  Tempest’s  type. 

“She’s  too  sensuous,”  he  said,  “too  extrav¬ 
agant,  too  luscious.  She  represents  the 
stormy  part  of  a  man’s  career.  Everyman,” 
he  went  on,  “has  his  special  type,  and  he 
rarely  admires  out  of  it.” 

“Well,”  I  thought  to  myself,  “Miss  Pagee 
and  Fanny  and  Mrs.  Tempest  are  all  the 
same  kind  of  w’oman,  but  Mrs.  Tempest  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all.” 

I  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  she  was 
intelligent.  He  said: 

“Very,  and  very  charming.  My  uncle 
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admires  her.  She  has  the  social  gift.  She  is 
a  p)erfect  hostess.  I  don’t  know  when  I’ve 
been  in  more  agreeable  company.”  And  he 
added:  “I  daresay  she  will  be  a  valuable 
friend  for  you  this  year  if  you  care  to  consult 
her.”  Then  he  went  on  talking  about  other 
things,  and  all  the  way  home  he  held  my 
hand.  It  was  a  fine  night  for  winter,  the 
streets  were  still,  the  sky  overhead  was  blue 
and  bright  with  stars.  He  looked  so  big  and 
dark,  sitting  there  in  his  long  coat,  and  I  re¬ 
membered  how  people’s  eyes  had  sought 
him  at  the  Tempests’,  and  how  he  had  b^n 
listened  to.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
Stephen  cmdd  get  anywhere.  .  .  . 

And  I  had  the  knowledge  that  he  belonged 
to  me;  so,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Tempest’s 
beauty,  I  wasn’t  unhappy  that  night 

CHAPTER  LVIII 

Next  day  I  had  something  to  do  which 
Stephen  asked  me  to  do,  and  I  took  the  car¬ 
riage  and  drove  down  to  the  shops.  I  was 
just  getting  out  when  Mrs.  Tempest  came  out 
from  the  jeweler’s  where  I  was  going  in. 

“Why,  what  errand  are  you  on,  Mrs.  Kirk¬ 
land?  You  look  so — ”  and  she  paused  for 
a  word — “so  radiant — that’s  it” 

And  I  said:  “I  am  radiant;  I  am  going  in 
to  buy  a  solitaire  diamond  ring.” 

She  stared  and  laughed.  “HeavensI  You 
speak  as  though  it  were  a  pound  of  tea.” 
She  was  like  some  well-painted  portrait, 
the  fur  in  her  dark  hat  coming  down  on 
her  dark  hair,  and  a  big  btmch  of  violets 
in  her  coat.  “Mayn’t  I  come  in  with  you? 
Do  let  me,  Mrs.  Kirkland.  I  am  awfully 
discreet.” 

I  told  her  I  would  be  glad  if  she  would,  that 
I  wasn’t  a  judge  of  stones,  and  that  I  just  had 
to  buy  this  ring. 

“It’s  for  some  engagement,  I  expect,  for 
some  friend  ?  ” 

And  I  said  that  my  husband  had  told  me 
to  get  it  last  year  and  that  I  really  hadn’t  had 
time. 

She  exclaimed,  “Oh,  reoZ/y?  How  amus¬ 
ing  1”  And  we  went  in.  She  asked  for  the 
manager,  and  they  took  us  into  a  private 
room  and  got  out  little  tubes  and  cases  and 
tissue  papers  full  of  stones.  And  we  sat 
down  with  a  black  velvet  cushion  before  us 
on  the  table. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  choose.  Personally, 
I  would  rather  just  have  looked  in  the  cases 
and  selected  something;  but  she  was  kind 


and  interested  and  tried  the  rings  on.  Her 
hands  were  large,  with  pointed  fingers  and 
palms  like  rose  leaves.  I  don’t  think  her  fin¬ 
gers  had  ever  touched  the  keyboard  of  a 
typewriter  or  had  their  tips  spoiled. 

“This  one,”  she  said,  “is  superb,  Mrs. 
Kirkland,  isn’t  it?  I  should  certainly  advise 
you  to  take  this  one.”  As  she  turned  it  round 
on  her  finger  it  was  like  a  star.  I  put  it  on 
above  my  wedding  ring. 

I  drove  her  back  to  her  house  in  our  car¬ 
riage,  and  went  home  to  limch.  And  when 
my  husband  came  in  for  tea,  late,  I  showed 
the  ring  to  him. 

He  scarcely  looked  at  it.  “All  right, 
Esther.  It’s  a  good  stone,  I  daresay.”  And 
then  he  added:  “Do  you  know,  I  think  that 
Mrs.  Tempest  will  be  of  enormous  value  to 
you  in  social  ways.  Cultivate  her,  my  dear 
girl.” 

He  had  sent  her  the  violets  that  she  wore 
that  morning  in  her  coat.  I  knew  it  when  the 
flower  bill  came  in  from  the  little  man  roimd 
the  comer.  There  were  many  other  flowers 
for  her  during  this  season,  but  the  most  costly 
of  all  was  that  first  bunch  of  violets.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  a  purple  blot  on  the  bill. 
That  was  one  of  the  strange  things  about  it 
all:  Stephen  just  sent  the  bill  home  with  the 
bills  for  the  rest  of  the  household  flowers, 
though  he  had  never  in  his  life  sent  me  a 
single  flower.  I  had  bought  a  diamond  ring 
worth  hundreds  and  hundreds,  but  somehow 
that  bunch  of  violets  was  the  more  expensive 
— so  it  seemed  to  me. 

Sometimes  I  used  to  think  Stephen 
looked  upon  me  as  though  I  were  his  sister. 
But  one  night  at  dinner,  when  we  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  writer  there,  my  husband 
said:  “Af.  le  Roux,  permiitez  mot  de  vous 
presenter  h  ma  mire.'*  And  right  then  and 
there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  how  bright  F rench 
people  are,  and  how  polite  1  The  gentleman 
bowed  and  smiled  very  charmingly,  and  later 
he  said  to  me: 

“Madame,  I  am  inclined  to  wonder  if  you 
quite  appreciate  the  compliment  your  hus¬ 
band  unconsciously  paid  you  a  short  time  ago. 
Every  perfect  woman  enfolds  two  natures — 
that  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  wife.” 

I  learned  a  great  deal  about  politics  and 
about  my  country,  and  I  must  have  made 
a  fairly  good  background,  for  men  talked 
aroxmd  me,  and  brought  the  questions  of  the 
times  to  our  m'lsic  room,  where  I  sat  every 
afternoon  at  tea.  Pretty  nearly  every  one 
worth  knowing  in  Washington  came  and 
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went,  every  one  except  my  husband.  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  somebody  spoke 
about  my  having  a  salon,  but  I  was  glad 
people  came.  They  kept  me  from  feeling  so 
keenly  all  the  time.  So  I  accepted  every 
invitation  my  husband  wished  me  to.  Now 
and  then  I  u^  to  go  up  to  the  little  room  off 
my  bedroom  and  shut  the  door  and  put  my 
hands  to  my  head,  and  say  “Hush,  hush,”  so 
that  the  whirlwind  would  die  down  a  little, 
and  let  me  hear  a  voice  that  would  tell  me 
what  to  do.  Not  about  social  things — when 
you  spend  money  like  water  and  keep  open 
house,  and  don’t  force  your  opinions  on  any 
one,  it’s  easy  enough  to  get  along  in  the 
world;  but  what  I  should  do  about  my  hus¬ 
band — that  was  what  I  wanted  some  voice  to 
tell  me. 

CHAPTER  LIX 

Mrs.  Tempest  began  by  being  fond  of  me. 
She  was  my  first  intimate  friend.  I  hadn’t 
missed  having  one — I  was  too  taken  up  with 
Stephen,  and  women  don’t  interest  me,  I  am 
afraid.  I  never  know  what  a  woman  is  going 
to  do  next,  whereas  after  a  life  with  Stephen 
I  think  I  could  pretty  well  prophesy  what  any 
halfway  extraordinary  man  would  do  under 
unexpected  circumstances!  But  there  must 
have  been  a  lonely  place  in  my  heart,  for 
Mary  Tempest  found  an  empty  one.  I  used 
to  love  her  flying  visits  in  the  morning. 

And  I  took  advice  from  her  about  my 
clothes.  Fanny  had  given  me  up  as  a  bad  job 
from  the  first  day,  but  Mary  Tempest 
thought  my  style  could  be  developed — she 
thought  I  had  one  of  some  kind  or  another. 
She  made  me  laugh.  Her  way  of  telling  a 
story  and  of  saying  things  amused  me;  and 
she  was  what  one  doesn’t  often  see,  “a  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful  woman.”  And  yet  it  wasn’t 
the  regularity  of  her  features;  it  was  the 
inspiration  and  brilliancy  of  her  expression. 
That’s  what  I  heard  my  husband  say  about 
her  once.  I  never  asked  her  about  “enter¬ 
taining — ”  not  because  I  was  too  proud;  but 
I  came  to  understand  that  I  would  never 
make  a  success  in  Washington  in  going  any 
but  my  own  way. 

That  first  season  she  was  in  the  South  a 
good  deal  with  her  husband,  who  was  very 
ill.  But  the  next  winter  they  wouldn’t  let 
her  be  with  him,  so  she  came  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  opened  her  house  for  the  season; 
and  it  was  a  long  session.  For  the  first 
few  weeks  we  saw  each  other  all  the  time. 


Marj'  Tempest’s  experience  was  wide,  and 
I  can  see  her  now,  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
chair  in  my  little  room,  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  looking  at  me  through  her  lorgnon. 
And  one  day  she  said: 

“It’s  delicious,  Esther,  the  way  you  say, 

‘  Why,  Mary  ’  to  me.  All  your  charm  and 
your  innocence  and  your  unworldliness  are 
comprised  in  those  two  words.  Do  I  shock 
you  sometimes  ?  ” 

She  had  told  me  heaps'  of  things  about 
life  in  Europe,  and  all  the  scandals  in 
Washington  (and  that  took  time).  I  said: 
“No,  you  haven’t  shocked  me;  real  things 
don’t  do  that.” 

“When  I  do,”  she  told  me,  “say  so.” 
And,  in  looking  back,  I  can’t  see  now  that 
she  ever  did.  The  anguish  she  gave  me  was 
of  a  very  different  kind. 

I  had  been  in  a  fearful  rush:  It  had 
been  a  week  crowded  with  engagements, 
and  that  night  we  had  a  dinner  of  twenty 
on.  And  Mary  Tempest  had  nm  up,  as 
she  did,  late,  just  before  limcheon.  Her 
jacket  was  open,  and  the  veil  lifted  above  her 
lovely  cheeks,  when  Miss  Purchase  came  in, 
dres^  up  to  kill.  Everything  Purchase  had 
on  was  new,  and  her  wardrobe  struck  me  all 
at  once,  from  her  bonnet,  which  was  simply 
fearful,  to  the  new,  loud,  cheap  shoes  that 
creakingly  brought  her  across  the  floor.  She 
had  a  dotted  veil  over  her  eyeglasses.  I  had 
never  seen  her  wear  a  veil,  and  her  cheeks 
were  scarlet.  “There,”  I  thought,  “now  she 
is  going!  And  what  on  earth  will  become  of 
me?” 

“Don’t  look  so  scared,”  she  said  quietly. 
“I’d  like  to  see  you  alone.  Mis’  Kirkland,  but 
that’s  as  hard  as  it  is  to  get  the  spots  off  your 
husband’s  clothes.  I’ve  come  in  to  say  you 
needn’t  call  me  Purchase  any  more.” 

I  was  so  used  to  her  queemess  and  her  ten¬ 
derness  that  I  thought  it  was  her  way  of  ask¬ 
ing  me  to  call  her  Cornelia. 

“I’ve  got  married,”  she  said,  “just  now. 
We’ve  just  come  in.  You  needn’t  bother 
about  him — he’s  upstairs  getting  off  his 
boots:  his  feet  hurt.” 

Mary  Tempest  didn’t  laugh — she  was  too 
kind.  I  sat  down  at  my  desk.  I  couldn’t 
speak  for  fear  I  would  mortally  offend  my 
old  servant. 

“It’s  Van  Buren,”  she  went  on;  “I 
thought  you’d  like  him  good  as  any,  and  if 
you’re  satisfied  we  can  keep  right  on  here.” 

We  both  congratulated  her;  I  kissed  her. 
She  seemed  pleased. 
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“  ’Twas  the  ‘  Miss,  ’  ”  she  said.  “  I  couldn’t 
bear  it  another  minute.  With  all  these  titles 
and  positions,  Miss  was  a  grain  too  much 
for  me.” 

She  had  become  housekeeper  and  general 
manager  for  me,  and  “Mrs.  Van  Buren” 
would  go  down  all  right;  but  I  should  have 
to  get  used  to  it,  and  I  told  her  so.  She  had 
squeaked  off  to  the  door  by  this,  and  stopped 
there. 

“No,  Mis’  Kirkland,  you  couldn’t,”  she 
said,  “and  I  couldn’t  either — from  you.  I’d 
be  real  glad  if  you’d  call  me  Cornelia.”  And 
she  went  out. 

So  it  was  that  hanging  fire  after  all.  And 
I  was  ready  to  believe  that  she  had  gone  and 
got  married  to  bring  it  round! 

CHAPTER  LX 

It  was  one  night  at  dinner  at  our  house 
I  noticed  it  first.  Though  I  had  not  seen 
my  husband  except  at  certain  meals  and 
when  we  went  out  together  formally,  I  had 
hardly  thought  there  was  any  reason  [for  it 
save  the  engagements  of  his  political  life. 
There  were  so  many  places  he  might  have 
been.  The  President  was  devoted  to  him, 
and,  anyway,  I  just  took  his  absence  for 
granted. 

They  were  agitating  the  tariff  question 
about  then,  and  Senator  Bellars  and  my  hus¬ 
band  were  absorbed  in  it.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  the  bribing  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  by  the  merchants  and  the  producers, 
and  the  day  before  Stephen  had  spoken,  and 
Mrs.  Tempest  and  I  had  gone  together  to  hear 
him.  This  night  at  dinner  she  sat  by  my 
husband,  and  in  a  pause  of  the  conversation, 
after  Stephen  and  his  uncle,  who  was  on  my 
right,  had  been  talking  heatedly  together,  she 
said  something  to  him  about  the  tariff,  and 
his  opinions,  and  he  answered  her.  And  by 
the  way  they  spoke — by  what  they  said — I 
knew.  .  .  .  She  spoke  as  a  woman 
speaks  who  has  shared  hours  with  a  man,  who 
has  followed  his  aims,  his  work,  his  plans,  his 
thoughts  closely,  for  days,  for  weeks.  She 
spoke  as  a  woman  speaks  only  when  she  cares. 
Plate  after  plate  of  that  long  dinner  passed 
me.  Everything  I  touched  seemed  turned 
to  ice. 

“You’re  not  eating,”  Senator  Bellars 
noticed,  and  I  told  him  that  I  had  a  bad 
headache. 

“You  look  it,  my  dear.  Get  away — I’ll 
make  your  excuses.” 


It  wasn’t  hard  to  leave.  But  upstairs  I 
couldn’t  seem  to  see  anything  except  those 
two  people  at  the  other  end  of  my  table — my 
husband  with  his  dark,  eager  face,  illumined, 
as  it  was  these  days,  by  his  thoughts  and  his 
mind;  and  Mary  Tempest,  the  wit  and  beauty 
of  Washington — the  two  stood  together  be¬ 
fore  my  mind’s  eyes  until  I  could  see  nothing 
else  in  the  world.  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  was  going  to  have  a  bad  night,  and  I  took 
an  antipyrine  powder  and  went  to  bed.  Next 
morning,  though,  those  figures  were  there  to 
greet  me  when  I  woke  up!  And  when  Cor¬ 
nelia  came  in  with  my  breakfast — I  had 
gotten  the  habit  from  Fanny  of  taking  it  in 
my  room,  and  liked  it — I  said  to  her:  “Cor¬ 
nelia,  why  did  you  get  married!” 

“Waal,”  she  answered,“you  work  so  queer 
with  yours,  I  was  just  spoiling  to  try  my  way 
on  some  one!” 

And  I  couldn’t  help  asking  her:  “What  do 
you  think  is  the  matter  with  my  way  ?  ” 
“Why,  you’re  too  easy,”  she  said;  “you’d 
spoil  a  well-intentioned  man.” 

I  didn’t  want  her  to  go  on,  and  she  was  too 
discreet  to  breathe  a  word  unless  I  encouraged 
her.  There  had  been  a  great  falling  off  this 
season  in  her  devotion  to  my  husband;  she 
didn’t  neglect  him,  but  she  allowed  his  man- 
ser\'ant  to  supersede  her  and  devoted  herself 
to  me.  She  now  informed  me  my  husband 
had  gone  horseback  riding.  He  had  told  me 
he  intended  taking  up  out-of-door  exercise. 
Mrs.  Tempest  was  a  famous  horsewoman, 
and  they  had  probably  ridden  together  to 
Chevy  Chase. 

That  morning,  before  noon ,  F anny  returned , 
and  Cornelia  Purchase  Van  Buren  received 
her,  and  told  her  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  see  her 
until  tea-time,  that  I  had  a  headache  now  two 
days  old.  I  might  have  added  that  my  heart 
had  ached  on  and  off  now  for  six  years:  that 
was  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

Mrs.  Tempest  was  to  come  for  lunch.  I 
sent  her  word — and  to  write  that  note  was  a 
physical  pain  for  me.  I  told  her  not  to  come, 
as  I  must  keep  quiet;  and  I  had  to  write,  too, 
in  the  same  old,  familiar  way,  so  that  she 
wouldn’t  notice  any  difference.  I  kept  my 
room  all  day,  and  at  tea-time  they  let  in  Fanny 
and  the  little  boys.  She  looked  worn  out, 
ten  years  older. 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me  about  American  pleasure 
excursions,”  she  said,  as  cross  as  two  sticks. 
“The  combination  of  American  food  and 
American  weather  is  too  much  for  any  well- 
organized  human  being.” 
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“Then  you  don’t  like  the  West  any  better 
than  when  you  went  out  with  us?”  I  asked. 
And  she  answered: 

“One  doesn’t  like  America,  my  dear  Es¬ 
ther;  one  endures  it.  But  you’ve  taken  first- 
rate  care  of  the  kiddies,”  and  she  regarded  me 
with  something  like  the  look  of  a  sister. 
“Who’s  been  taking  care  of  you  ?” 

I  told  her  of  Cornelia’s  marriage,  and  she 
was  awfully  amused. 

“You’ve  been  about  a  lot  with  Mrs.  Tem¬ 
pest,  haven’t  you  ?  ”  she  asked,  and  I  got  her 
off  that  topic  before  my  voice  or  my  face  could 
give  me  away.  She  was  holding  her  littlest 
child,  and  I  asked  her:  “Is  there  anybody 
you’d  especially  like  to  see?”  And  she  an¬ 
swered  crossly: 

“For  heaven’s  sake, don’t  have  in  a  raft  of 
|>eople!  There’s  only  one  person  I  can  think 
of  that  I’d  give  a  pin  to  see” — and  her  face 
changed. 

“Who’s  that?” 

And  she  replied  quietly:  “Richard.” 

I  took  a  telegram  which  had  just  come  to 
me  and  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  exclaimed: 

“Well,  of  all  thingsl” 

It  said:  “Arrived  to-day,  will  be  with  you 
to-morrow.  Richard  Baxfield.”  And  it  was 
dated  New  York. 

“But  it’s  for  you,  Esther.” 

“In  answer  to  one  I  sent,”  I  told  her.  “I 
sent  him  one  just  after  you’d  gone  West.”  I 
didn’t  care  if  she  was  mad  or  not.  “  I  cabled 
him  that  I  wanted  to  see  him  on  important 
business.” 

“I  never *heard  of  such  a  thing,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Why,  what  will  he  think? — What 
did  you  do  it  for? — Whose  business — ?  I 
don’t  care  to  have  you  butt  into  my  affairs, 
Esther  Carey.” 

She  put  the  child  down  and  got  up  off  the 
bed.  “Well,  you  are  queer,”  she  said;  but  I 
could  see  that  under  all  she  was  glad — glad. 
Her  face  lit  up,  and  she  walked  over  to  the 
bureau,  took  up  my  manicure  things,  and 
gazed  at  her  nails  sort  of  smiling.  “You  are 


queer!”  she  murmured,  but  what  she  meant 
was,  “I’m  glad — I’m  glad.”  .  In  a  second  or 
two  she  said  from  where  she  stood: 

“You  know  di  Fallen,  Esther?  Well,  I  got 
so  bored  with  him  the  first  day  of  the  trip  that 
he  made  me  sick.  He  was  so  vain  and  so 
sure.  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  I  mean? 
He  took  me  for  granted.  It  made  me  furious 
— and  I  led  him  a  dance,  I  promise  you!” 

She  seemed  real  pleased.  I  could  guess 
how  she  had  flirted  with  the  poor  fellow. 

“He  left  us  in  a  rage  at  Denver.  .  .  .” 
She  laughed  and  put  down  the  nail  file  and 
came  back  to  me.  “  It  was  a  really  clever 
thing  of  you  to  send  for  Richard,  Esther.  I 
don’t  mind  a  little  bit.” 

Then  I  sat  upright  in  bed  and  just  looked 
at  her. 

“Do  you  care  for  your  husband?”  I  asked 
her. 

“Why,  the  idea!”  she  exclaimed.  “What 
a  question!  I  should  think  I  did.” 

“Very  well,”  I  said,  “stick  to  him.”  I 
didn’t  finish,  for  she  crinkled  her  brows  a 
little  and  looked  at  me  piercingly. 

“Why — what — did  you  really — send — for 
— him — for?”  she  asked  slowly.  “Did  you 
think  I  didn’t  care  for  him  and  that  I  had 
gone  off  for  good — and  you  were  jealous 
and  unhappy?” 

“Never  mind,”  I  answered,  as  coolly  as  I 
could,  “never  mind.  Only  remember  what 
I  say,  and  don’t  think  that  just  because  a 
man’s  married  it  doesn’t  follow  that  every 
woman  under  creation  won’t  have  her  hack 
at  him.” 

She  looked  at  me  pityingly.  “My  poor 
Esther,”  she  said,  “my  husband  is  perfectly 
crazy  about  me.  He  always  has  bwn,  and 
there’s  really  never  been  any  other  woman  in 
his  life  but  me.” 

“Very  well,”  I  said,  hard  as  nails;  “see 
you  keep  him — that’s  all,  and  keep  him  up  to 
that  story,  if  it’s  what  he’s  told  you!” 

She  went  out  of  the  room  followed  by  the 
little  boys,  and  I  could  have  laughed  out  loud. 


The  Concluding  Instalment  of  “A  Successful  Wife”  will  appear  -'n  the  September  Number. 
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By  G.  W.  OGDEN 


OH,  my,  my!  It’s  such  a  dreary  coun¬ 
try — no  trees,  no  flowers,  no  fruit,  no 
nothing.  No  wonder  Fred  didn’t 
want  us  to  buy  here!” 

The  little  old  lady  with  a  German  husband, 
whose  whiskers  looked  like  oat  straw  on  a 
frosty  morning,  loosed  her  plaint  in  words  as 
unvarying  as  the  monotony  of  the  country, 
every  time  the  train  stopped  at  water  tank  or 
lonely  station.  She  was  used  to  the  rush  and 
pant  of  city  life  as  it  came  to  her  at  second 
hand  in  the  trains  rushing  and  screaming  past 
her  truck-garden  home  on  the  Jersey  flats. 
She  and  the  straw-colored  husband  were 
on  the  way  to  their  son  Fred’s  home  in 
Idaho,  and  Fred  was  to  meet  them  at  the 
station  with  his  automobile.  They  had 
sold  the  truck  farm,  and  she  was  beginning 
to  regret  it. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  country?  WTien 
would  they  get  to  the  junction  where  they  must 
change  ?  And  why  did  the  train  stop  so  much 
to  let  freights  pass  ?  Why  did  the  Lord  make 
such  a  country,  anyhow — who  could  tell  her  ? 

A  thin-back^  man,  in  whose  long  neck  the 
muscles  strained  like  ropes  in  a  block,  sat 
in  the  next  seat  forward.  “Madam,”  said 
he,  “you  are  in  W’yoming,  the  kingdom  of 
sheep,  the  land  of  bull  butter,*  condensed 
milk,  canned  eggs,  pickled  everything. 
You’re  in  the  only  country  in  the  world  too 
big  to  be  fenced  in,  and  too  blamed  ornery  for 
anybody  to  want  to  fence  it,  anyhow.” 

“Gracious  alive,  man,”  the  old  lady 
gasped,  “do  you  live  here?” 

“  Me?”  said  he,  turning  away,  his  hunched 
back  speaking  his  contempt  more  eloquently 
than  words,  “  me  ?  No,  I  live  in  God’s  coun¬ 
try.  I  live  in  Idaho.” 

“I  don’t  believe,”  sighed  the  old  lady, 
“that  anybody  could  live  here  in  content¬ 
ment.  ^^at  I  don’t  understand  is  why  any¬ 
body  lives  here  at  all.” 


“  Maybe  it’s  because  you  can  get  along  with 
ten  thousand  sheep  easier  than  you  can  with 
ten  human  beings,”  said  the  cynic  of  the 
Idaho  school.  “Sheep — they’ve  got  every¬ 
thing  here.  Men  don’t  cut  any  ice  here  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  sort  of  invention  for  lookin’  after 
sheep.  Them  long  trains  we’ve  been  siding 
to  let  pass  all  night  and  all  morning  are  loaded 
with  sheep.  Sheep,  you  see,  they’ve  got  to 
get  to  the  place  they  set  out  for  in  the  quickest 
possible  time.  They’s  government  and  state 
laws  against  cruelty  to  animals  in  shipment, 
but  I  never  heard  of  any  for  the  benefit  of 
passengers — at  least  not  in  Wyoming.” 

In  a  measure  the  man  was  right.  When 
mutton  is  on  the  move — not  only  in  Wyoming, 
but  in  the  neighboring  states  as  well,  includ¬ 
ing  Idaho — everything  else  must  step  aside. 
In  that  country  King  Ram  sits  upon  the 
throne,  and  Prince  Lamb  is  heir  apparent, 
with  no  indication  of  the  succession  being 
broken  for  many  a  year  to  come.  In  the  face 
of  stem  obstacles  interposed  by  man  and 
nature,  the  sheep  industry  has  grown  in  the 
inter-mountain  country  into  one  of  the  great 
American  institutions.  Two  thirds  of  all  the 
wool  grown  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
this  region,  and  its  value  in  1909  approached 
$75,000,000.  The  revenue  to  growers  from 
marketed  animals  far  exceeds  this  amount 
each  year.  Upon  the  ranges  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico  to-day  more  than  twenty-five  million 
sheep  are  grazing. 

But  this  eminence  has  not  been  reached 
through  such  peaceful  and  prosaic  channels 
as,  ordinarily,  lead  to  agricultural  triumphs. 
Agriculture  and  animal  culture,  in  the  sheep 
country,  are  two  widely  divided  occupations. 
The  gentle  calling  which  history  and  the 
poets  lead  us  to  believe  the  shepherd’s  has 
always  been,  in  the  West  has  become  one 
marked  by  unusual  perils.  Though,  by  their 
rapid  increase  and  vast  numbers,  the  sheep 
have  overrun  the  country  in  places,  thereby 


•  OleomarRarine  is  thus  denominated  in  the  cattle 
country  of  the  West  and  Southwest. 
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smothering  opposition  and  the  ancient  enmity 
and  danger,  in  many  portions  of  the  great 
wool  countiy  a  man  still  takes  up  his  walk 
with  death  when  he  begins  to  “run”  a  band 
of  sheep.  It  is  still  an  easy  matter  to  put  out 
a  commonplace  life  there  in  that  vast,  silent 
country,  which  so  quickly  and  thoroughly 
absorbs  all  trace  and  remembrance  of  a  man. 

It  seems  an  ironical  arrangement  for  the 
humiliation  of  man’s  pride  that  the  most 
stupid  of  the  domestic  animals  should  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  feuds  ever 
chronicled  in  the  long  and  peaceful  story  of 
husbandry.  The  toll  of  the  sheep  in  the  West 
has  been  terrible;  but  how  heavy  never  will 
be  known,  because  hundreds  of  lives  have 
gone  out,  leaving  no  record  of  their  passing; 
there  has  been  no  account  rendered  of  the 
wanton  sacrifice  and  cruel  waste  of  life  in 
establishing  King  Ram  upon  his  throne. 
But  old  dwellers  in  the  sheep  coimtry  of  the 
West  estimate  that — what  with  the  never- 
ending  vendetta  between  the  sheep-  and  the 
cattle-interests,  and  the  added  tribute  to 
storm,  hardship,  and  the  blank-mindedness  of 
utter  desolation — the  tribute  men  pay  to  sheep 
amounts  to  a  human  life  a  day. 

The  sheep  industry  in  the  West  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  Wyoming  almost  forty  years  ago; 
but  it  did  not  reach  a  size  sufficient  to  be  a 
cloud  on  the  cattlemen’s  fair  day  until  1894. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  a  constant, 
bloody,  one-sided  war  has  been  waged  by  the 
cattlemen  against  the  flockmasters  and  their 
despised,  close-nibbling  herds.  As  the  sheep 
industry  spread  from  its  cradle,  Wyoming,  the 
warfare  followed  into  other  states.  Colo¬ 
rado’s  hills  have  been  marked  by  the  trickling 
rivulets  of  sheepmen’s  blood;  Montana  and 
Idaho  hold  in  their  plains  and  lonely  gorges 
the  bones  of  hundreds  whose  lives  were 
staked  and  lost  in  the  battle  of  the  sheep.  In 
the  West  that  ancient  emblem  of  purity  and 
innocence,  the  lamb  skin,  might  well  be  hung 
aloft  as  the  baimer  of  midnight  assassins,  of 
men  that  murder  by  stealth  and  hide  the  evi¬ 
dence  under  the  ashes  of  roof-trees  and 
isolated  camps. 

Throughout  all  this  trouble  the  contempt 
in  which  the  shepherd  and  his  calling  have 
been  held  by  men  of  arms  since  there  were 
sheep  and  mra  to  tend  them  appears  well 
justified.  For  years  cattlemen  have  been 
murdering  the  flockmasters  of  the  West,  and 
butchering  their  silly  flocks,  but  there  never 
has  been  an  act  of  reprisal — not  one  retaliat¬ 


ing  or  defensive  blow.  Wyoming  has  been 
the  hotbed  of  all  the  trouble;  but  until  last 
year  there  never  has  been  a  conviction  in 
Wyoming  for  the  killing  of  a  sheepman;  nor  a 
conviction  for  the  destruction  of  a  sheepman’s 
property.  When  a  flockmaster’s  herds  are 
scattered  and  slain,  his  wagons  and  ranch 
houses  burned,  although  he  could  walk  out 
and  put  his  hand  on  the  guilty  persons,  one 
and  all,  he  does  nothing  but  gather  his  drift¬ 
ing  remnants  of  flocks  and  go  grimly  and 
I>atiently  to  work  repairing  the  loss.  Sheep¬ 
men  do  not  fight  back. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  these  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  purely  American  flockmasters  did 
not  band  together  and  at  least  defend  them¬ 
selves  at  the  very  beginning.  It  may  be  the 
association  with  spiritless  and  non-combative 
beasts  that  renders  the  shepherd  meek  and 
harmless,  or  it  may  be  that  the  lone  watches 
of  his  solitary  life  drain  him  of  his  manhood. 
Whatever  it  is,  no  matter  what  a  man  was 
before  he  went  into  the  sheep  business,  in  six 
months’  time  he  has  no  more  fight  in  him 
than  a  biscuit. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  sheepmen  in 
the  West  have  been,  and  are  being,  killed 
because  they  trespass  upon  land  owned  or 
leased  by  cattlemen.  The  country  in  dispute 
is  public  land,  as  much  a  sheepman’s  as  it  is 
a  cowman’s,  and  as  much  a  homesteader’s  as 
it  is  either’s.  But  the  cattlemen  were  there 
first.  They  applied  to  the  land  the  law  of 
conquest  and  discovery.  When  the  sheepmen 
came,  the  cattlemen  fixed  metes  and  bounds, 
beyond  which  a  flockmaster  must  not  pass. 
To  disobey  meant  to  die.  That  was  the  law, 
that  is  the  law,  set  up  by  the  cattlemen  to 
govern  and  regulate  the  range. 

The  sheep  tragedies  of  to-day  reach  back  to 
the  reign  of  the  “cattle  barons”  and  their 
bands  of  lawless  cowboys.  These  cattle 
barons  of  the  old  days  refused  to  partition  the 
range  with  the  settlers;  those  that  came  after 
them  carried  the  war  into  the  sheep  camps. 
But  before  the  sheepmen  grew  to  be  a  menace 
on  the  range,  a  schism  in  the  cattle  interests 
set  the  factions  to  devising  and  carrying  out 
schemes  of  murder  and  pillage  among  them¬ 
selves.  This  conflict  was  called  the  “Rus¬ 
tlers’  War”;  and  a  recital  of  certain  events 
coimected  with  it  is  necessary  here,  in  order  to 
give  a  clear  imderstanding  of  conditions  on 
the  range,  and  of  the  position  the  cattlemen 
had  assumed  toward  any  counter  or  encroach¬ 
ing  interest,  when  the  sheepmen  came. 
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Until  a  few  years  ago  Wyoming  was  one  of 
the  big  range-cattle  states  of  the  country. 
Eastern  and  English  capitalists  invested  their 
money  in  Wyoming  stock,  just  as  they  do  in 
railroads;  and  the  sons  of  Yankee  and 
Elnglish  capitalists  docked  to  Wyoming  to  see 
life  and  be  rolled  into  men  according  to  the 
heroic  standards  of  the  West.  Each  big 
ranch  had  its  ranch  house  and  its  boundaries; 
their  conhnes  were  marked  by  mountains, 
streams,  and  other  natural  and  unchanging 
witnesses,  and  a  description  of  the  limits  of 
each  ranch  was  published  continually  in 
the  Cheyenne  papers.  The  cattlemen  had 
merely  appropriated  so  many  hundred  square 
miles  each  of  the  public  domain,  without  war¬ 
rant,  right,  or  title,  and  over  these  vast 
stretches  they  were  absolute  lords,  exercising 
all  the  feudal  privileges. 

The  big  “barons,”  as  they  were  generally 
called,  their  managers,  and  the  sons  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Yankees  lived  in  Cheyenne, 
paying  periodical  visits  to  the  ranches. 
Cheyenne,  up  to  1894,  was  the  richest  town  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States — richer  than 
many  a  city  twenty  times  as  large.  Splendid 
residences  were  built  along  the  bleak  streets. 
Old  World  extravagancies  stood  in  contrast 
with  the  raw  makeshifts  of  the  unstable  times. 
Tallyho  coaches,  the  drivers’  hats  level  with 
the  housetops  of  most  of  the  hastily-built 
town,  carried  gay  loads  to  and  from  the  revels 
at  Fort  Russell,  the  military  post  near  by;  and 
the  Cheyenne  dub,  to  which  all  the  bloods 
belonged,  offered  as  many  opportunities  for 
quiet  and  “gentlemanly”  excesses  with  bottle 
or  gaming  table  as  any  dub  in  Manhattan  or 
London.  And  while  the  sons  and  paid 
managers  drank  and  gamed  and  reveled,  cer¬ 
tain  crafty  ones  were  draining  them  of  what 
the  games  and  barrooms  left. 

Bookkeeping  was  a  fine  art  in  Cheyenne  at 
that  time.  The  custom  was  to  buy  and  sell 
herds  and  interests  in  ranches  from  the  books. 
An  artful  bookkeeper  could  do  wonders  with 
a  few  hundred  head  of  straggling  beeves;  and 
many  a  man,  confiding  in  the  much-talked-of 
“honor”  of  Western  men,  put  his  pounds  and 
dollars  into  book  ranches  at  Cheyenne. 
Great  cattle  companies  were  organized  by  old- 
timers  on  the  ground,  sometimes  honestly, 
and  more  frequently  not.  When  investors 
camped  on  the  ground,  they  made  money; 
but  often  when  they  left  a  Western  partner 
or  a  manager  to  look  after  affairs,  they  lost. 

The  Western  partner  had  no  real  interest  in 
the  matter  any  longer.  He  had  sold  book 


cattle  to  the  Easterner,  and  in  many  cases  was 
busy  running  a  real  ranch  of  his  own,  started 
on  the  process.  As  for  the  hired  managers — 
many  of  whom  were  paid  as  much  as  $25,000 
a  year — while  they  trifled  away  their  time  in 
the  Babylon  of  the  West,  the  herds  died  of 
starvation  in  winter,  the  calves  were  stolen, 
the  investors’  capital  vanished.  The  man 
back  East  or  across  the  water  was  a  sort  of 
long-distance  easy  thing. 

To  repair  losses  due  to  neglect  and  mis¬ 
management,  the  partners  and  managers  be¬ 
gan  to  encourage  lawlessness  on  the  part  of 
their  herders.  The  law  of  the  range  govern¬ 
ing  calves  is  that  it  is  theft  to  take  a  calf  away 
from  a  branded  cow,  but  that  all  unbranded 
calves  found  separated  from  any  cow  or  herd 
are  the  property  of  the  finder.  In  the  annual 
round-ups  the  unbranded  calves  are  divided 
pro  rata  among  the  owners  of  the  several 
herds.  So,  when  the  man  that  had  put 
money  into  cattle  began  to  hint  about  divi¬ 
dends,  the  Western  managers  saw  that  they 
had  to  get  busy  somew’here.  They  began 
offering  their  cowboys  five  dollars  each  for 
every  maverick  added  to  the  herd.  Those 
old-time  cowboys  would  do  almost  anything 
for  five  dollars — stealing  a  calf  or  tw'o  was  a 
trifle.  But  this  was  not  an  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory  adjustment.  The  small  ranchers  were 
the  first  to  suffer,  but  presently  the  pilfering 
became  indiscriminate,  retaliatory.  As  one 
outfit’s' herd  grew,  somebody  else’s  had  to 
diminish.  There  came  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
growling  and  shooting  and  unpleasantness 
out  among  the  cow  camps. 

Then  an  exceedingly  hard  winter,  with 
enormous  loss  of  cattle,  made  retrenchment 
necessary.  Companies  that  had  been  employ¬ 
ing  forty  men  had  to  get  along  with  ten  or 
fifteen.  The  outlook  for  the  cowpunchers 
was  bad.  Most  of  them  were  Texans,  most 
of  them  were  improvident.  They  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  their  horses  and  the  month’s  pay. 
But  they  were  remarkably  resourceful. 
Many  of  them  put  the  month’s  pay  into  a  cow 
and  a  sack  of  grub  and  became  ranchmen  on 
their  own  account. 

They  knew  the  spots  where  water,  grass, 
and  such  shelter  as  that  bleak  land  affords, 
were  to  be  found  at  all  seasons,  and  of  these 
favored  locations  they  took  possession.  Fre¬ 
quently  these  sites  were  in  the  heart  of  territory 
daim^  by  some  big  cattleman  or  company, 
land  upon  which  settlers  had  not  been  allow^ 
to  stop  on  their  endless  drift  into  the  West. 

This  game  of  stopping  settlers  had  been 


worke<l,  in  the  past,  in  this  way:  A  man 
looking  for  a  location  would  drive  in  with 
wagon,  teams,  wife,  and  children,  as  the  home- 
seekers  of  that  day  traveled.  The  country 
stretched  there,  empty,  awaiting  his  selection. 
Beside  some  stream  he  would  begin  to  hew 
logs  for  raising  the  walls  of  his  house.  Then, 
some  morning,  a  dozen  or  two  cowboys,  sag¬ 
ging  with  weapons,  would  ride  up. 

“What-a  you  think  you’re  doin’  here, 
jxxlner?”  would  be  the  insolent  inquiry. 

“Well,  I  was  aimin’  to  make  a  home  here 
for  my  family.” 

“You  can’t  settle  here,  podner.  This 
here’s  our  range;  you’ll  have  to  hitch  up  and 
git  out.” 

Of  course  he  went.  These  methods  of  the 
cattle  barons  had  kept  settlers  out  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
undeveloped  condition  of  that  exceedingly 
rich  state  to-day. 

But  the  old  bluff  didn’t  go  with  the  cowboys 
who  set  up  in  business  as  grazers  with  one 
cow.  They  sto|jp)ed  where  they  liked,  they 
grazed  where  they  pleased,  and,  more  than 
that,  they  turned  to  good  account  the  lessons 
of  roguery  learned  at  the  cattle-barons’  knees. 
Not  all  of  them,  of  course.  Some  of  them 


were  honest  fellows,  and  these  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  backing.  They  were  men 
of  exjjerience.  they  picked  the  choice  sec¬ 
tions  in  defiance  of  the  big  outfits,  and  they 
prospered. 

In  the  Fiast  the  roar  for  dividends  and  ac¬ 
countings  l>ecame  insistent,  portentous.  “  We 
can  show  no  profit,”  answered  the  managers, 
“because  the  cowboys  have  stolen  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  herds.”  And  this  statement, 
which  cruelly  libeled  many  an  honest  man, 
found  credence  East  and  West,  and  a  feud 
was  declared  between  the  “rustlers”  and  the 
barons.  The  barons  made  no  discrimination 
Ijetween  the  small  rancher  and  the  real 
rustler.  Any  man  in  the  livestock-grow¬ 
ing  business  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Wyoming  Cattle  Growers’  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Cheyenne,  was  a 
“rustler.” 

Hired  raiders  sent  out  by  the  big  cattlemen 
murdered  many  an  independent  grazer, 
burned  his  ranch  houses,  scattered  his  herds. 
It  was  a  stealthy,  treacherous  vendetta,  a 
fight  such  as  is  being  carried  on  now  by  the 
cattlemen  against  the  sheep  growers.  But 
there  was  this  difference:  the  lone  “rustler’ 
always  fought  back,  and  it  is  doubtful 
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CAUP  OF  A  FRKNCH  SHF.EPHERDKR.  THE  BURRO  CARRIES  THE  ENTIRE  OUTFIT.  IT  IS  STILL  AN 
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FLOCK  OF  THRF.E  THOUSAND  SHF.FIP  CROSSING  THE  NORTH  PLATTE  RIVER. 


whether  one  of  them  ever  went  out  of  the 
world  without  sending  at  least  one  enemy  on 
ahead  to  herald  his  coming. 

Presently  the  cattle  barons  began  to  find  it 
difficult  to  hire  “detectives”  to  ride  around 
with  lists  of  rustlers  and  gallantly  pick  them 
off  with  long-range  rifles  while  busy  over  the 
evening  campfire.  Whether  it  was  because 
the  price  per  head  for  men  slain,  from  $500 
up,  was  not  sufficient,  or  because  the  business 
had  become  too  hazardous  for  any  self- 
respecting  detective  to  follow,  is  not  known; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  suffered  a  decided  wane. 
It  was  then  that  the  cattle  barons  conceived  a 
scheme  for  settling  their  troubles  and  ending 
competition  on  the  range  at  a  blow.  That 
scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to  invade  the 
rustlers’  country  with  a  large  force  of  men, 
march  from  ranch  to  ranch,  and  e.xterminate 
their  enemies,  root  and  branch. 

Agents  were  sent  into  Te.\as  and  Missouri 
to  hire  assassins.  Twenty  desperate  men 
were  engaged  for  the  enterprise  at  a  compen¬ 
sation  of  six  dollars  a  day  and  fifty  dollars 
bonus  to  each  man  of  the  band  for  every 
rustler  slain.  These  desperadoes  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  Denver  and  taken  thence  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  to  Fort  Russell,  about  two  miles 
west  of  Cheyenne,  where  the  expedition  was 


secretly  fitted  out.  Before  all  was  settled, 
it  cost  the  Wyoming  cattlemen  over  $200,000. 
Each  hired  raider  carried  a  repeating  rifle  and 
two  revolvers.  At  Fort  Russell  the  expedi¬ 
tion  was  joined  by  twenty  leading  citizens  of 
Wyoming,  all  big  cattlemen  or  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  shortly  after  April  i,  1892,  the 
train  pulled  out. 

Between  Douglas  and  Casper  was  the  K.  C. 
Ranch,  owned  by  Nick  Ray,  against  whom 
the  cattlemen  held  a  special  grudge.  During 
the  night  the  train  was  run  to  a  point  near 
Ray’s  ranch,  where  the  entire  force  disen- 
trained  and  thence  marched  to  the  ranch 
house  and  surrounded  it.  At  daybreak,  Ray, 
answering  a  hail,  was  shot  down  in  his  door¬ 
way.  In  the  cabin  with  him  was  Nate 
Champion,  a  newspaper  correspondent,  who 
was  roughing  it  in  the  West.  Champion 
drew  the  Inxly  of  his  host  into  the  house,  bar¬ 
ricaded  the  door,  and  fought  off  the  forty 
assassins,  driving  them,  by  his  unexpected 
shots  through  the  chinks  of  the  log  cabin,  to 
hiding  places  liehind^  the  sage  and  grease- 
wood  clumps.  He  wounded  two  or  three 
of  them  as  they  crouched  there,  waiting  for 
nightfall  so  they  might  complete  their  job  in 
safety. 

Toward  evening  Jack  Flagg,  a  rancher,  and 
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his  fourteen-year-old  son  drove  up  to  the 
K.  C.  Ranch  on  a  load  of  hay.  Flagg’s  name 
was  also  on  the  assassins’  list,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  recognized  by  the  cattlemen  than  they 
ordered  their  men  to  fire.  Flagg  and  the  boy 
slid  down  to  the  wagon  tongue,  unhitched  the 
horses,  mounted  them,  and  galloped  away, 
keeping  the  load  of  hay  between  them  and  the 
raiders  until  out  of  range.  The  raiders,  not 
having  their  horses  handy,  did  not  follow,  but 
turned  their  attention  once  more  to  Cham¬ 
pion.  The  load  of  hay  was  pushed  against 
the  cabin  on  the  windward  side  and  fired. 
Soon  the  flames  spread  to  the  roof,  and  the 
rafters  began  to  fall.  Champion  threw  the 
door  open  and  made  a  dash  for  a  dry  gully 
which  ran  back  of  the  house.  I.x)ng  l)efore 
he  could  reach  it,  he  fell,  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
bullets  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Cheyenne 
and  their  imp>orted  assistants. 

Meantime  Jack  Flagg  had  gallo[>ed  far, 
like  another  Paul  Revere,  carrying  the  news 
of  the  invasion  to  the  ranches.  Scores  of 
riders  were  out  before  nightfall,  rousing  the 
country.  It  was  rightly  believed  that  the 
raiders’  objective  point  was  Buffalo,  in  John¬ 
son  County,  about  a  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  railroad.  In  the  jail  at  Buffalo  were  two 
of  the  cattlemen’s  “detectives,”  awaiting 
trial  for  the  murder  of  ranchers.  The  cattle¬ 
men,  fearing  these  men  might  talk  too  much 
in  an  effort  to  gain  clemency,  intended  to  take 
them  from  jail  and  deal  with  them  in  the 
quickest  and  best  manner  of  silencing  testi¬ 
mony.  ^ 

The  so-called  rustlers  gathered  at  Buffalo 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  marched 
southward,  and  met  the  invaders  at  the  T.  A. 
Ranch,  thirteen  miles  from  Fort  McKinney. 
The  invaders  had  thrown  up  earthworks 
around  the  ranch  house  and  were  prepared 
for  a  siege.  Rifle  pits  were  dug  at  night  by 
the  besiegers,  and  the  line  of  assault  was  car¬ 
ried  so  near  the  ranch  house  that  things  began 
to  get  mighty  uncomfortable  for  the  barons 
and  their  hired  retainers.  A  battle  was 
fought  on  April  12,  in  which  three  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  killed.  That  night  one  of  the 
eminent  men  in  the  invading  force  escaped 
and  made  his  way  to  the  railroad  in  friendly 
territory.  He  sent  messages  to  the  Wyoming 
representatives  in  Congress,  with  the  result 
that  President  Harri^  was  roused  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  told  that  an  army  of 
cattle  thieves  had  risen  in  Johnson  County, 
Wyoming,  and  was  even  then  besieging  with 
murderous  intent  several  of  the  most  promi¬ 


nent  citizens  of  that  state.  It  was  neither 
asked  nor  explained  how  the  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  got  into  such  a  pickle;  but  the  president 
ordered  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort 
McKinney  to  send  troops  to  the  T.  A.  Ranch 
and  protect  the  invaders. 

The  troops  arrested  the  invaders.  If  they 
had  been  a  day  later,  there  would  have  been 
nobody  to  arrest.  For  the  rustlers  had 
pushed  their  rifle  pits  close  to  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  intend^  to  make  an  assault  that 
night.  The  invaders  were  lodged  for  a  time 
at  Fort  McKinney,  and  later  taken  in  wagons, 
under  a  strong  guard  of  cavalry,  through 
many  perils  and  close  escapes,  to  the  railroad 
at  Douglas  and  thence  to  Fort  Russell. 

There  was  great  indignation  at  Cheyenne 
because  the  plans  of  the  invaders  had  been 
interfered  w’ith.  W’hat  was  Wyoming  coming 
to,  anyway,  if  a  party  of  gentlemen  could  not 
go  out  and  shoot  a  few  inconsequential  people 
that  stood  in  their  way!  The  prisoners  were 
feted  and  coddled  by  the  ladies  of  Cheyenne, 
but  the  f>eople  of  Johnson  County  sternly  de¬ 
manded  of  the  governor  that  he  surrender 
them  to  the  sheriff  of  that  county  for  trial  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  Guarded  by  soldiers, 
the  prisoners  were  returned  to  Buffalo  for  trial. 

Then  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  jury 
arose.  The  vote  of  Johnson  County  at  that 
time  numljered  800,  and  250  of  the  electors 
were  women.  Women  were  not  desired  as 
jurors  by  either  side.  Counting  them  out, 
with  the  300  men  engaged  in  repelling  the  in¬ 
vaders,  which  act  disqualified  them,  and 
granting  to  the  defendants  the  500-odd  per¬ 
emptory  challenges  allowed  by  law,  the  venire 
of  Johnson  County  was  exhausted.  The 
prosecution  could  not  take  a  change  of  venue, 
and  the  defendants,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  did  not  want  it.  So,  there  being  no 
chance  of  obtaining  a  jury  until  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Johnson  County  should  materially 
increase,  the  prisoners  were  admitted  to  bail. 
They  have  not  been  tried  to  this  day. 

This  close  rub  for  the  cattle  barons  did  not 
serve  to  make  them  any  better,  although  the 
experience  sharpened  their  caution.  Instead 
of  themselves  venturing  forth  again,  they 
went  back  to  the  old  method  of  hiring  “de¬ 
tectives.”  The  last  and  most  notorious  of 
this  murderous  gang  was  hanged  in  Cheyenne 
about  ten  years  ago. 

The  cattlemen’s  feud  ended  shorty  after, 
but  only  when  settlers  began  to  claim  their 
rights  upon  the  public  domain  and  to  demand 
protection  from  the  Government.  That  put 
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an  end  to  the  cattle  barons’  sway.  Even  now  tlockmasters  had  ploddetl  on.  When  the 
it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  the  Government  Rustlers’  War  ended,  therefore,  cattlemen  of 
forces  tearing  down  the  fences  of  cattlemen  on  all  factions  made  common  cau.se  against  this 
the  plains  of  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Montana,  new  menace  in  their  kingdom  and  to  their 


SHEEP  WAGON  ON  THE  TWO  BAR  RANCH,  NATRONA  CO.,  WYO.  IN  THESE  WAGONS  THE  FLOCK- 
MASTERS,  THEIR  W1VF.S  AND  CHILDREN  FREQUENTLY  LIVE  YEAR  IN  AND  YEAR  OUT. 


While  the  cattlemen  were  fighting  among 
themselves,  the  sheep  bu.siness  was  taking 
firm  root  on  the  range.  In  spite  of  frequent 
forays  against  the  flocks  by  cowboys,  the 


security.  The  very  cowlxiy  drovers  who  had 
been  so  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  barons  be¬ 
came  themselves  persecutors.  All  the  old 
methods  of  the  cattle  feud  were  employed,  the 
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vicious  blow  in  this  warfare  falling  even  upon 
the  herds. 

The  victims  of  this  sheep  war — fifteen 
years  of  it — are  numbered  by  hundreds.  The 
story  of  Wyoming  is  true  also  of  Colorado, 
Montana,  Idaho,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
cattlemen  had  been  masters  of  the  range  so 
long,  had  dominated  the  lawmaking  and  law- 
enforcing  machinery  of  Wyoming  so  thor¬ 
oughly  through  so  many  years,  that  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  apply  to  the 
sheepmen  the  same  dictatorial  policies  which 
had  been  effective  against  settlers. 

At  first  the  method  was  to  serv'e  notice  on 
them  to  get  off  the  range  and  stay  off.  In 
many  instances  the  w'arning  was  sufficient. 
W'hen  a  flockmaster  disobeyed,  the  cowboys 
and  drovers  assembled,  made  a  night  raid  on 
his  flocks,  killed  hundreds  of  them,  shot  him 
and  the  herders,  and  scattered  the  timid 
animals  over  the  wild  country,  to  die  of  thirst 
and  fall  prey  to  the  wolves. 

Then,  when  the  cattlemen  realized  that  it 
was  impossible  to  exterminate  all  the  sheep, 
shoot  all  the  sheepmen,  and  suppress  the 
business  in  that  manner,  they  began  to  set 
grazing  bounds  for  sheep,  across  which  no 
flockmaster  must  run  his  herds.  That  is 
being  done  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  the 
infraction  of  these  arbitrary  rules  which  leads 
to  the  frequent  tragedies.  Sheepmen  cannot 
understand  by  what  right  cattlemen  appor¬ 
tion  to  themselves  the  most  desirable  parts  of 
the  public  domain,  although  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions,  out  of  a  desire  to  promote  peace,  they 
try  to  resi>ect  these  divisions.  But,  generally 
speaking,  sheepmen  graze  where  they  please. 
All  public  land  looks  alike  to  them,  no  matter 
what  claim  of  precedence,  superior  right — 
divine  or  diabolical — the  cattlemen  may  lay  to 
it.  They  will  range  their  flocks  wherever 
they  know  the  grazing  is  good,  in  spite  of 
warnings  and  threats.  And  this  keeps  alive 
the  trouble. 

The  big  flockmaster  is  seldom  with  his 
herds.  Herders  run  the  sheep,  while  the 
master  lives  in  a  commodious  ranch  house  or 
some  distant  town.  These  herders  generally 
are  newly-arrived  immigrants  from  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  or  farm  boys  from  the  East 
who  know  nothing  about  the  feuds  and  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  the  range.  Flockmasters 
are  careful  to  tell  them  nothing,  for  it  is  hard 
enough  to  get  a  sheepherder  to  stick  to  the 
job  even  under  favorable  circumstances.  S>o, 
through  ignorance  of  the  cattlemen’s  metes 
and  iMunds,  and  through  a  natural  desire  to 


lead  his  flock  to  the  best  grazing  land  findable, 
many  an  innocent  youth  has  forfeited  his  life. 
A  shot  while  he  sits  on  some  hillside  overlook¬ 
ing  his  flock  does  the  woric.  The  camp- 
mover  misses  him  when  he  makes  his  round, 
a  week  or  a  month  later,  and  in  time  the  news 
reaches  the  owner  of  the  flock.  Just  another 
herder  “missing.”  The  papers  do  not  carry 
the  news,  because  flockmasters  and  cattle¬ 
men  alike  do  not  want  such  stories  and  con¬ 
ditions  to  become  known.  It’s  only  the  big 
tragedies  that  get  a  paragraph  or  two,  under 
a  Western  date-line,  in  the  newspapers. 

Organized  raids  upon  ranches  and  sheep 
camps,  in  which  buildings  and  hay  are 
burned,  sheep  slaughtered,  and  herders  as¬ 
saulted  or  killed,  are  common  all  over  the 
sheep  country,  little  effort  being  made  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  them  or  to  punish  the 
guilty.  Deploring  this  condition,  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners,  in 
its  annual  report,  December,  1908,  says: 

“The  frequent  occurrence  of  raids  upon  the 
camps  and  flocks  of  citizens  of  this  state  by 
unfriendly  persons,  and  the  utter  failure  to 
punish  the  guilty  parties,  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  specific  laws  covering  these  acts 
of  outlawry,  and  which  will  make  such  crimes 
punishable  by  both  heavy  fines  and  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  peniten¬ 
tiary,” 

Up  to  the  present  time,  convictions  have 
been  almost  impossible  in  such  cases,  as 
well  as  in  murders  of  sheepmen,  because 
even  eye-witnesses  to  such  crimes  have  been 
afraid  to  testify.  Men  have  been  slain  fre¬ 
quently  for  the  sole  fault  of  knowing  too 
much,  in  the  sheep  states  of  the  West. 

The  latest  recorded  crime  in  Wyoming 
offers  a  good  illustration,  showing  at  the  same 
time  how  the  sheepmen’s  enemies  work. 

On  the  night  of  April  2, 1909,  Joe  Alleman, 
Joe  Lazier,  and  Joe  Emge,  owners  of  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  were  asleep  in  their  wagon  in 
the  Nowood  district  of  Big  Horn  County, 
Wyoming.  Alleman,  who  had  been  in  the 
cattle  business  for  years,  had  that  day  sold  his 
cattle  and  bought  into  the  sheep  herd.  It 
was  his  first  night  in  a  sheep  wagon  as  owner, 
and  his  last.  A  company  of  masked  men 
rode  upon  the  camp  during  the  night  and 
fired  into  the  wagon  without  warning.  Emge 
and  Lazier  were  slain  at  once.  Alleman 
jumped  from  the  wagon  and  tried  to  hide 
among  the  rocks  and  bushes.  He  was  pur¬ 
sued  and  killed. 

The  raiders  then  poured  coal  oil  upon  the 


SHF.F.P  OX  A  CLOSF,  CROPPKD  RANGE  BACK  OF  BELT  BUTTE,  MONTANA. 

wagon  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  men  in  it,  set  hand.  The  cattlemen  had  been  removing 
fire  to  it,  and  rode  away.  Two  herders  who  testimony  in  the  ancient  and  approved  way. 
were  sleeping  in  a  tent  near  by  escaped,  and  Five  cattlemen  were  convicted;  one  is 
ne.xt  day  arrived  at  Basin,  the  closest  town,  serving  a  life  term  of  imprisonment;  two 
with  the  new’s.  were  given  twenty  years  each,  and  two  three 

Contrary  to  all  precedent  in  such  cases,  the  years  each.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
officers  of  Big  Horn  County  set  to  work  in  a  history  of  Wyoming,  the  champion  sheep 
determined  effort  to  find  the  murderers,  state  of  the 'Union,  the  sheepmen’s  strong- 
Alleman’s  case  aroused  especial  indignation,  hold,  of  conviction  for  such  a  crime. 

He  was  an  old  Frenchman,  of  most  gentle  and  Throughout  all  these  years  of  night-riding, 
peaceful  disposition.  Up  to  the  day  he  raids,  and  murders  on  the  cattlemen’s  part, 
bought  into  the  sheep  business,  he  had  never  there  has  been  no  organized,  general  effort 
made  an  enemy — which  is  saying  a  great  deal  to  eliminate  the  sheepmen.  While  almost 
for  a  man  in  that  land  of  testy  tempers.  It  is  every  cowman  believes  it  his  right  to  slaughter 
believed  that  Alleman’s  murder  was  meant  as  a  sheepman’s  flocks,  his  duty  to  drive  a  bullet 
a  warning  to  other  cattlemen  not  to  follow  into  a  sheepman’s  back,  the  uprisings  always 
his  example.  have  been  sectional  and  sporadic.  A  band  of 

The  Wyoming  and  National  Wool  Growers  cattlemen ‘along  some  river  upon  which  the 
associations  offered  rewards  amounting  to  sheep  were  beginning  to  encroach  would  ride 
$5,500  for  the  conviction  of  the  murderers,  out,  do  their  work,  and  ride  home  again,  as  in 
The  grand  jury  of  Big  Horn  County  took  up  the  case  of  Alleman  and  his  comrades.  In 
the  case.  John  Garrison,  a  stockman  living  that  manner  the  vendetta  is  being  waged  now, 
near  the  scene  of  the  raid,  was  summoned  as  a  the  raids  and  murders  being  confined  to  iso¬ 
witness.  As  he  was  returning  home,  after  lated  and  sparsely  settled  sections, 
testifying  before  that  body,  on  the  night  of  On  the  night  of  May  21,  1909,  a  band  of 
May  6,  he  was  slain.  Next  day  his  body  was  cattlemen  in  Mesa  County,  Colorado,  slaugh- 
found,  a  bullet  hole  through  his  head,  another  tered  three  thousand  sheep  belonging  to  sev- 
in  his  heart,  the  revolver  which  he  had  not  eral  small  grazers.  The  herders  escaped  in 
been  given  time  to  use  clasped  in  his  stiffened  the  darkness.  The  sheepmen  of  Mesa 
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County  made  a  great  amount  of  talk  about 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it.  They 
armed  themselves  and  spoke  of  vengeance,  as 
other  sheepmen  have  done  before,  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere.  And  that’s  all  that  came  of  it. 
The  sheepmen  knew  who  butchered  their 
animals.  But,  pathetically  inoffensive,  they 
turned  again  to  their  flocks,  defying,  in  their 
incomprehensible  manner,  financial  ruin, 
even  death  itself,  to  graze  them  on  forbidden 
ground. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  cattlemen 
have  any  case,  no  matter  what  appeal  to  sen¬ 
timent  their  contention  may  carry.  Their 
plea  is  that  sheep  ruin  the  range  for  cattle. 
On  this  point  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Range  cattlemen  are  not  slow  to 
declare  that  sheep  not  only  crop  the  grass  so 
closely  that  ca*^tle  starve  where  they  have 
ranged,  but  that  the  little  creatures  are  so  re¬ 
pellent  by  nature  to  cattle  that  they  cannot  be 
run  on  the  same  range,  no  matter  how  much 
feed  it  affords. 

That  sheep  are  close  feeders  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  On  the  Western  range,  where  it  sel¬ 
dom  rains,  and  grass  grows  but  once  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  nothing  that  crops  the  herbage  of  the 
earth  can  pick  up  a  paunchful  in  a  hundred 
miles  where  sheep  have  passed.  The  ground 
is  bared.  Nothing  will  put  forth  again  until 
the  next  spring,  and,  in  a  country  where  no 
feed,  comparatively  speaking,  is  grown,  and 
winter  lasts  seven  months,  that  is  a  long  time 
between  meals. 

Cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  will  graze  over 
the  same  land  repeatedly  in  a  summer.  They 
are  rapid  feeders,  snatching  the  tall  vegeta¬ 
tion,  overlooking  the  short  grass  when  there  is 
plenty  that  can  be  gathered  with  less  trouble. 
They  pass  over  a  country  quickly,  while  sheep 
are  like  so  many  chickens,  picking  away 
slowly  until  every  edible  leaf  or  blade  is 
cleared.  The  sustenance  of  one  steer,  more¬ 
over,  will  feed  and  fatten  five  sheep. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  either,  that  this  close 
feeding  on  the  range  brings  great  hardship 
and  loss  to  cattlemen.  They  must  range  their 
herds  far  and  wide.  It  is  not  possible  to 
graze  any  great  distance  from  water,  for,  un¬ 
like  sheep,  cattle  must  drink  at  least  once  in 
two  days.  Their  winter  ranges,  too,  which 
formerly  were  set  aside — frequently  fenced,  in 
defiance  of  the  United  States  Government — 
and  not  grazed  at  all  during  summer,  are 
denuded  by  the  sheepmen’s  flocks.  Sheep 
are  able  to  feed  miles  from  water.  They  are 
by  nature  creatures  of  the  desert.  The  lack  of 


water  for  a  week  is  no  hardship  to  them.  So 
they  ravage  like  caterpillars,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  cattleman  who  trails  behind,  or  who 
has  depended  for  winter  pasturage  on  the  in¬ 
vaded  land. 

It  is  out  of  these  things — the  apparently 
malicious  destruction  of  the  range  by  the 
sheepmen,  and  the  losses  suffered  by  cattle¬ 
men,  coupled  with  the  cowman’s  old  idea  that 
the  range  belongs  exclusively  to  him — that  the 
ill-feeling  and  bloodshed  come.  There  is 
nothing  for  a  cowman  to  do,  when  sheep 
begin  to  hem  him  about,  but  to  get  out  of 
business  or  turn  to  sheep.  The  former  he 
will  not  do  without  a  terrific  struggle,  and  the 
latter  he  seldom  does  at  all. 

The  prejudice  of  a  cowman  against  sheep, 
the  downright  human  hate,  is  hard  to  grasp, 
even  when  the  motives  for  his  ill-feeling  are 
understood.  As  an  illustration  of  how  far 
this  feeling  can  carry  even  a  man  of  poise, 
education,  and  all-round  good  equipment, 
this  incident  is  cited: 

There  was  once  a  president  of  the  United 
States  who,  in  his  younger  days,  was  in  the 
cattle  business  on  the  ranges  of  Montana. 
During  a  political  campaign  journey  into  the 
West,  this  eminent  statesman  and  scholar  was 
the  guest  of  a  United  States  senator  from 
Wyoming,  on  the  senator’s  ranch  near  Lara¬ 
mie.  Riding  through  the  big  pastures  there 
one  morning  with  his  host,  and  other  more  or 
less  prominent  men,  the  statesman  came 
suddenly  in  sight  of  a  flock  of  sheep.  He 
reined  up  short,  with  severe  countenance. 

Forgetting,  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment, 
that  he  was  also  a  scholar,  the  eminent  states¬ 
man,  his  face  troubled  with  wrath,  demanded: 
“What’s  them?” 

Perhaps  out  of  a  desire  to  be  polite,  the  host 
replied:  “Them,  sir?  Why,  them’s  sheep.” 

“Let  me  out  of  here,”  said  the  eminent 
man,  trembling  in  anger,  “let  me  out  of 
here!”  So  saying,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
headed  for  the  wire  fence,  took  it  with  a  leap, 
and  galloped  away  toward  the  ranch  house, 
the  tails  of  his  short  coat  standing  out  behind 
him  in  choleric  protest  against  sheep,  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere. 

A  few  hours  later  this  same  eminent  man 
refused  to  continue  an  inspection  of  the  ranch 
buildings,  because  he  saw  a  shearing  shed  in 
the  bam  yard. 

“I  thought  we  might  overcome  his  preju¬ 
dice  a  little,”  sighed  the  senator,  “but  it’s 
no  use.” 

This  sheep  hate,  when  it  takes  a  cattleman. 
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is  bigger  than  anything  else  in  him.  Human 
rights,  even  the  sanctity  of  human  life,  are 
nothing  in  the  red  glow  of  its  terrific  heat. 

Yet,  while  sheep  on  the  range  are  imdeni- 
ably  for  cattle,  there  is  no  question  that 
their  close  feeding  improves  both  the  quality 
and  the  yield  of  grass.  After  it  is  cropped 
two  or  three  years  by  sheep,  it  grows  much 
more  thickly  and  more  luxuriantly.  So  the 
sheepmen  argue  that,  instead  of  being  a  curse 
to  the  range,  sheep  are  a  benefit.  They  say 
that  the  range,  in  certain  counties  of  Wyom¬ 
ing,  is  now  maintaining  in  plenty  seven  sheep 
where  it  meagerly  fed  one  ten  years  ago. 

As  for  the  cattlemen’s  argument  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  graze  after  sheep,  many  sheepmen 
meet  it  without  words  by  running  both  sheep 
and  cattle  in  seeded  pastures.  In  the  Middle 
West  and  the  East,  all  the  herb-eating  domes¬ 
tic  animals  are  pastured  together;  so  it  would 
appear,  after  all  is  said,  that  the  cattlemen’s 
talk  is  only  a  bid  for  sympathy,  probably 
founded  upon  some  early  tradition  of  the 
range. 

While  sheepmen  of  the  West  never  have 
felt  that  they  were  engaged  in  an  outlawed 
occupation,  their  meek,  submissive  attitude 
under  rebukes  and  wrongs  has  tended  to  give 
color  to  the  cattlemen’s  contention  that  rang¬ 
ing  sheep  is  a  crime  one  degree  more  de¬ 
graded  and  vicious  than  horse  stealing.  This 
view  of  the  case,  in  a  country  where  a  horse¬ 
less  man  is  a  legless  man,  makes  it  blacker 
than  any  other  offense  within  the  pow.rof  a 
human  being  to  commit. 

But,  however  one  accounts  for  the  sheep¬ 
man’s  original  inclination  to  shun  trouble, 
there  has  come  to  be  a  definite  reason  for  his 
meekness.  In  certain  sections  of  the  West 
the  spectacle  of  a  sheepman  demanding  jus¬ 
tice  upon  his  oppressors  would  be  pardleled 
by  a  Jew  clamoring  for  enforcement  of  law 
against  his  Russian  despoilers,  or  an  Arme¬ 
nian  appealing  for  succor  to  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk. 

In  Wyoming,  and  some  other  Western 
states  where  sheep  thrive,  cattlemen  made 
about  all  the  laws  on  the  books.  That 
wouldn’t  matter  so  much;  but  for  many  years 
cattlemen  elected  men  to  enforce  such  laws  as 
they  wanted  enforced  for  their  own  comfort 
and  profit.  They  have  dominated  legisla¬ 


tures,  controlled  courts,  intimidated  grand 
juries  and  witnesses.  It  would  hardly  pay  a 
sheepman  to  fight  in  defense  of  his  property 
when  such  action  would  surely  result  in  his 
indictment  and  conviction  on  a  grave  charge. 
If  a  sheepman  had  ever  happened  to  slay  a 
cattleman  in  defensive  conflict,  he  doubtless 
would  ba.ve  been  convicted  and  hanged  for  it. 
To  fight  the  cattlemen  meant  to  fight  the  law, 
because  the  cattlemen  were  prosecutors, 
judges,  all. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  the  sheepmen 
to  do — wait.  After  the  slow,  patient,  tena¬ 
cious  manner  in  which  they  have  clung  to 
their  purpose  and  built  up  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  present  time  in  this  country, 
they  waited  until  their  numbers  increased  and 
the  volume  of  their  sentiment  had  weight  at 
the  polls.  Little  by  little  communities  were 
entirely  won  over  by  them;  slowly  the  work 
pushed  outward  and  spread,  just  as  the  green 
fields  of  the  agriculturalists  are  to-day  spread¬ 
ing  out  over  the  same  land,  claiming  for  a  new 
sovereign  the  vast,  gray  plain. 

In  time,  there  came  to  be  zones  of  entire 
safety  in  which  the  shepherds  lived  with  their 
flocks  in  quiet  and  peace.  Carbon,  Natrona, 
and  Converse  Counties,  in  Wyoming,  became 
almost  clear  of  the  vicious  class  of  cattlemen 
who  placed  no  more  value  on  a  man’s  life, 
when  it  stood  in  the  track  of  their  selfish  de¬ 
sires,  than  they  did  on  a  cottonwood  post. 

The  sheepmen  are  now  growing  so  strong 
in  numbers  and  wealth  that  they  no  longer 
take  a  blow  and  turn  the  other  cheek.  They 
have  associations  in  the  several  states, 
through  which  they  worii  for  local  legislation 
and  enforcement  of  law;  and  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne,  which 
is  a  considerable  power  in  national  lawmaking 
when  it  comes  to  matters  touching  sheep  or 
wool. 

Through  this  national  body  rewards  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stimulate  sheriffs  and  prosecuting 
attorneys  are  offered  for  the  conviction  of 
persons  destroying  sheepmen’s  property  or 
taking  their  lives.  This,  added  to  the  strength 
sheepmen  show  at  the  polls,  in  connection 
with  the  farmers,  whose  common  enemy  is  the 
cattleman  ranging  his  gaunt  herds  upon  the 
public  lands,  must  soon  purge  this  troubled 
country  of  these  lawless  men. 


“  Bringing  in  the  Fleece  ” — the  peaceful  side  of  the  sheep  industry — will  appear  in  the 

^ptember  number. 


THE  JOURNEY  HOME 


By  PATIENCE  BEVIER  COLE 


IT  was  a  stifling  July  night.  Number  Six, 
the  east-bound  overland  train,  toiled 
wearily  across  the  desert  through  the 
darkness,  her  engine  snorting  and  puffing  at 
the  load  of  tourist  cars  and  Pullman  sleepers 
that  trailed  behind  her.  The  smoke  of  her 
engine,  black  and  thick,  settled  back  on  the 
train  and  entered  every  window.  It  was  a 
breathless  night,  and  starless.  Away  on  the 
horizon  the  heat  lightning  of  the  desert 
flickered  incessantly. 

The  train  carried  one  crowded  day  coach, 
and  there  the  discomfort  was  keenest.  The 
car  was  dirty  and  hot  and  evil-smelling,  for 
only  the  very  poor  and  squalid  cross  the 
desert  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  in  the  day 
coach.  It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  the  car 
held,  and  the  noise,  the  odors,  and  the  heat 
were  almost  intolerable. 

In  the  fourth  seat  from  the  back  sat  a 
little,  shabby  woman  who  had  got  on  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  at  a  tiny  desert  town  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  diminutive  station,  a  store,  a 
saloon,  and  five  houses.  She  had  evidently 
been  accompanied  to  the  train  by  the  entire 
population  of  the  town,  eleven  adults  and 
nine  children.  They  had  stood  sheepishly 
against  the  station  wall  in  the  narrow  strip 
of  shade  that  lay  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  The  little  woman  had  entered  the 
car  alone,  bearing  a.  heavy  cloth  telescope, 
worn  and  bulging,  and  a  shoe  box  of  lunch. 


She  had  dropped  wearily  into  the  first  empty 
seat,  which  happened  to  be  the  fourth  from 
the  back  on  the  side  nearest  the  station.  As 
she  had  taken  her  place  by  the  open  window, 
several  of  the  women  outside  had  come  for¬ 
ward  from  the  shade  of  the  station  and  stood  be¬ 
low  her  window  in  the  hot  sunshine,  gazing  up 
at  her  and  awkwardly  wishing  her  Godspeed. 

There  had  been  a  delay  of  a  few  minutes, 
due  to  the  loading  of  some  baggage;  and 
during  this  wait  the  little  woman  had  looked 
her  last  at  her  friends,  the  station,  the  store, 
the  saloon,  the  five  bouses,  and  the  miles  of 
desert  beyond. 

When  the  conductor’s  “All  aboard!”  rang 
out  in  the  afternoon  stillness,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  who  had  left  the  train  to  stretch  their 
weary  limbs  by  walking  up  and  down,  hur¬ 
ried  back  to  their  cars,  the  little  woman  in 
the  day  coach  had  looked  back  from  the 
desert  and  down  at  the  women  below  her 
window.  Her  face  worked  painfully,  but 
her  eyes  were  dry.  One  of  the  desert  women, 
a  creature  gaunt  and  brown  and  stoo))ed, 
reached  up  a  rough,  red  hand  and  squeezed 
the  little,  thin  one  stretched  down  to  her. 
“Good-by,  dearie,”  she  said,  and  her  look 
was  tender  as  she  gazed  up  into  the  quiver¬ 
ing  face  of  the  sad  creature  in  the  car. 
“Good-by;  ’twon’t  be  so  bad  after  you  get 
home  to  yer  ma.  Now  write.  W'e  all  want 
to  hear  how  you  get  along.  Good-by.” 
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Then  the  desert  women  had  stepped  back 
into  the  shade,  and  Number  Six  had  toiled 
away  across  the  yellow  sand. 

The  little,  shabby  woman  in  the  fourth 
seat  from  the  back  sat  very  quietly;  her  fel¬ 
low  travelers  moved  in  endless  procession  up 
and  down  the  aisle  to  the  water-cooler. 
Babies  howled,  and  their  mothers  trotted 
them  and  gossiped  with  their  neighbors. 
Two  small  boys  swung  up  and  down  the 
aisle,  on  the  arms  of  the  seats.  Every  one 
was  wailing  or  fuming  at  the  heat,  talking 
and  moving  restlessly,  except  the  woman  in 
the  fourth  seat  from  the  back.  She  looked 
out  at  the  desert  slipping  past,  and  twisted 
her  thin  hands.  Sometimes  a  spasm  of  pain 
would  seize  her,  and  her  white  face  would 
work  and  her  little  flat-bosomed,  round- 
shouldered  body  would  heave  convulsively 
for  a  moment.  But  she  did  not  cry. 

At  six,  when  strong-smelling  lunch  baskets 
were  dragged  forth,  and  children  with  greasy 
faces  and  ham  sandwiches  were  carrying  tin 
cups  of  water  down  the  aisle  from  the  cooler 
to  their  parents,  the  little  woman  gravely 
untied  her  shoe  box  of  lunch,  spread  upon 
her  shabby  blue 
serge  knees  the 
red-fringed  nap¬ 
kin  that  lay  upper¬ 
most  in  the  box, 
and  choked  down 
a  bit  of  lunch, 
neatly  tying  up 
what  was  left  for 
the  remainder  of 
the  journey. 

Twilight  fell; 
then  darkness 
came.  The  sad 
little  figure  by  the 
window  had  not 
moved  for  hours, 
the  tired  eyes  had 
not  ceased  to  stare 
into  the  darkness, 
when,  at  about 
ten,  the  train  drew 
into  a  town  of  con¬ 
siderable  size  and 
stopped  at  a 
station  whose  plat¬ 
form  was  swarm¬ 
ing  with  a  laugh¬ 
ing,  screaming 
crowd.  Homs 
were  blowing,  and 


rice  clattered  against  the  car.  There  were 
shrieks  of  girlish  laughter  and  loud  guffaws 
from  men,  and"  nearly  everyone  in  the  train 
looked  knowingly  at  some  one  else  and 
smiled,  “Bride  and  groom!” 

Heads  were  thmst  out  of  car  windows, 
and  as  the  train  started,  with  a  final  blare 
from  the  platform,  a  flushed  young  fellow  in 
a  badly  fitting  suit  scrambled  into  the  day 
coach,  dragging  with  him  an  equally  flushed 
girl,  whose  towering,  flowered  hat  dropped  a 
shower  of  rice  at  each  move  of  her  head. 
She  wore  a  pink  dimity  dress  with  ruffles 
and  ribbons,  and  white  gloves  and  canvas 
shoes.  She  would  have  seemed  tawdry 
enough,  in  her  cheap  finery,  in  some  places. 
But  she  came  into  the  dirty,  noisy  coach  like 
a  breath  of  pure,  sweet  air.  The  passengers 
forgot  the  heat  and  their  w'eariness;  they 
stood  up  and  frankly  stared  at  the  new¬ 
comers.  The  perspiring  and  embarrassed 
bridegroom  led  his  bride  to  the  only  empty 
place,  which  was  with  the  sad  little  woman 
in  the  fourth  seat  from  the  back,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  seated  the  girl,  he  bashfully  withdrew  to 
the  back  of  the  car,  where  he  leaned  against 
the  water-cooler 
and  grinned  fool¬ 
ishly. 

The  excitement 
having  somewhat 
subsided,  and 
most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  having  re¬ 
sumed  their  seats, 
the  girl  took  off 
the  gorgeous  hat, 
shook  the  rice 
from  it,  and,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  woman 
by  the  window, 
said,  “Would  you 
mind  brushin’  it 
out  a  my  hair?” 
Her  smile  was 
friendly,  and  she 
bent  a  big  red 
pompadour  over 
her  neighbor’s  lap. 
The  little  tired 
woman  by  the  win¬ 
dow  patted  the 
pompadour  softly, 
and  brushed  the 
rice  from  the 
tousled  red  head. 
The  girl  thanked 
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her  and  put  on  her  hat  again.  “  Kinda  foolish, 
ain’t  it  ?”  she  said,  stabbing  the  fifth  and  last 
hatpin  through  her  bandeau.  “But ’s  I  says 
to  Jim,  we’ve  had  our  fling  at  other  brides  and 
grooms,  ’n’  I’ve  th rowed  quarts,  if  I’ve  ever 
throwed  a  grain,  so  it  don’t  do  no  good 
to  object,  ’n’  I  s’pose  I  deserv’e  my  share.” 
She  laughed  gayly,  and  looked  back  at 
Jim,  who  rushed  forward  to  see  if  she  wanted 
him  and  then  retreated  to  the  water-cooler 
again. 

The  little  woman  by  the  window  sat  for¬ 
ward  in  her  seat  and  laid  her  thin  hand  on 
the  girl’s  knee.  “Tell  him  to  come  and  sit 
here  with  you,”  she  said.  “You’re  just 
married — it’s  too  bad  to  be  separated.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  said  the  girl.  “We  don’t 
mind.  You  set  still.  D’yuh  think  I’d 
marry  a  man  that  ’ud  set  in  a  seat  ’n’  let  a 
woman  stan’  up?  We  ain’t  goin’  fur,  any¬ 
ways — just  ’bout  sixty  miles,  to  San  Miguel, 
where  my  folks  lives.”  She  began  to  giggle, 
and  went  on:  “They  know  I’m  cornin’,  but 
they  don’t  know  I’m  married.  I  bin  visitin’ 
in  Rosario  two  weeks,  and  Jim  says  it’s  too 
lonesome  there  with¬ 
out  me,  ’n’  he  w’ouldn’t 
let  me  go  home  ag’in 
to  stay,  so  we  just  got 
married  ’n’  here  we 
are,  goin’  home  to 
s’prise  the  folks  ’n’ 
visit  ’em  a  week  er  so.  ” 

She  beamed  joyously 
at  her  companion. 

The  little  woman 
had  said  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  but  she  had  no 
need,  for  the  happy 
creature  l>eside  her 
was  so  brimming  with 
love  and  youth  and 
spirits  that  nothing 
could  quench  her.  So 
pleased  was  she  with 
Jim,  her  new  lord  and 
master,  that  her  heart 
glowed  with  friendli¬ 
ness  for  all  mankind. 

In  the  years  to  come 
she,  too,  might  become 
a  round-shouldered, 
tanned,  and  gaunt 
desert  woman,  weary 
and  dull;  but  nothing 
could  ever  take  from 
her  the  glorj’  of  this 


trip  home,  with  Jim,  to  “s’prise  the  folks.” 
She  was  radiant. 

“Hot  night,  ain’t  it?”  she  asked,  mopping 
her  glowing  face  with  a  pink-bordered  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  taking  off  her  w'hite  silk  gloves. 
“You  goin’  far?” 

“To  Iowa,”  the  little  woman  bv  the 
window  answered. 

“I-o-way!  My  lands!  It’ll  take  you 
two  er  three  days,  won’t  it  ?” 

“Yes — two  days  and  nearly  two  nights 
more,”  was  the  response.  “I’m  going  home, 
too.” 

“Well,  home’s  a  purty  good  place  to  go 
to,”  the  bride  said  cheerfully.  “You  been 
visitin’,  too?” 

“No,”  said  the  woman.  “I’ve  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  West  for  tw'o  years.” 

“Well,  you  bin  a  good  w'ays  from  home, 
then,”  said  the  girl.  “Must  be  kinda  lone¬ 
some  to  go  so  far  from  home  alone.” 

“I — I  didn’t  go  alone,”  the  little  w'oman 
said,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  in  her  lap. 
Her  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  a  red  spot 
glowed  on  each  cheek.  She  turned  impul- 
s  i  V  e  1  y  to  the  big, 
healthy,  radiant  crea¬ 
ture  beside  her  and 
said:  “I  took  my 
wedding  joume\-  over 
this  ver}-  road  you’re 
traveling  now — only 
we  went  west  and 
you’re  going  east.” 

“Oh,  did  you?” 
cried  the  bride,  smil¬ 
ing.  “Clear from  I-o- 
way  ?” 

The  woman 
nodded. 

“My  lands,  that 
was  a  long  trip!” 

“  Yes,  it  was  long,” 
mused  the  little 
woman^  “But  we 
were  so  full  of  hope 
and  courage!”  The 
girl  bride  fixed  won- 
ciering  brown  eyes  on 
her  companion,  who 
was  looking  out  into 
the  darkness  and  had 
evidently  forgotten 
her.  The  little  woman 
was  rememl>ering  her 
first  journey  across  the 
desert,  and  the  starx’ed 
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life  she  bad  lived  for  two  years  in  the  dreary 
desert  town.  Two  years?  It  seemed  twenty. 
She  felt  old  and  worn  now,  though  she  was 
only  twenty-seven.  Her  struggle  and  sacrifice 
were  over,  and  they  had  been  in  vain.  She 
was  going  back  across  the  desert,  now,  home 
to  her  mother. 

She  turned  again  to  the  girl  beside  her. 
The  joyous  face  under  the  rose  hat  was 
serious  now.  The  girl  was  not  particularly 
sensitive,  but  she  had  recognized  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  her  companion,  and  her  sympathy 
was  instant.  She  reached  out  impulsively 
and  took  the  little  woman’s  hand. 


“What  you  goin’  back  alone  for?”  she 
questioned.  “Where  is .  he  now?  What 
made  you  leave  him?”  There  was  no  im¬ 
pertinence  in  her  question,  no  inquisitive¬ 
ness.  The  other  woman  felt  her  sympathy. 
Her  eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears. 

“I’m  not  leaving  him,”  she  said,  her  flat 
chest  heaving.  “He  had  consumption  and 
— he  didn’t  get  well.  He’s  up  in  front — in 
the  baggage  car.” 

“Oh!”  gasped  the  girl  bride.  Then  she 
put  her  arms  about  the  weary  figure  and 
drew  the  older  woman’s  head  down  upon 
her  shoulder. 


THE  NEW  DRIVER 

By  ARTHUR  R.  ANDRE 


C“^TLE  Mrs.  Talbot,  perched  high  upon 
the  hard,  unyielding  seat  of  Wagon 
Number  Seventeen  at  the  close  of  a 
long,  hot,  sultry  summer  day,  listened 
drowsily  to  the  sound  of  her  husband’s 
voice.  “Yes”  and  “No,”  she  responded,  at 
intervals — in  the  right  places,  as  it  happened, 
fortunately;  then  her  thoughts  played  truant 
entirely,  and  a  vision  of  a  neat  little  newly- 
built  cottage  that  was  for  rent  on  a  street  which 
was  only  a  block  distant  from  the  laundry, 
eclipsed  all  else  in  her  mind.  There  were 
four  rooms  and  a  bath,  a  garden  and  a  fig 
tree  in  front,  and  a  place  to  keep  chickens 
in  the  rear,  a  front  porch  where  one  could 
swing  a  hammock,  and  an  enameled  sink  in 
the  kitchen — and  all  for  fifteen  dollars  a 
month. 

The  wagon  creaked  slowly  onward  toward 
its  destination;  the  loose  links  that  depended 
from  the  ends  of  the  dusty  traces  tinkled 
rhythmically;  and  the  horse’s  hoofs  beat  out 
a  lullaby  upon  the  sun-baked  road.  Mrs. 
Talbot  strove  valiantly  to  keep  awake. 
What  was  it  Frank  had  been  saying  to  her  a 
moment  before?  she  asked  herself,  as  the 
wagon  bumped  noisily  across  a  street-car  in¬ 
tersection.  “Middle-aged!”  She  had  caught 
that  word  quite  distinctly,  and  “good-for- 
nothing,”  and  “a  failure.”  Yes;  that  was  it : 
some  one,  whom  her  husband  was  describing, 
was  a  failure  and  good-for-nothing  and 
middle-aged.  She  felt  sony'  for  the  man 
already. 


“How  old  was  he,  my  dear?”  she  asked  at 
random. 

“Thirty-five.” 

“I  should  call  that  young.” 

“Who’s  telling  this  story?”  Seventeen  de¬ 
manded. 

The  little  woman  smiled.  So  it  was  only 
a  story,  after  all,  she  told  herself,  relieved; 
and  immediately  her  thoughts  flew  back 
again  to  the  cottage  of  her  heart’s  desire. 
Now  if  the  route  would  only  hurry  up  and 
grow — she  murmured  to  herself  impatiently. 
Then  the  wagon  rounded  the  comer  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  and  the  whole  of  the  western 
sky  was  revealed  to  her  in  a  blaze  of  glor)\ 

“Go  on,”  she  answered  dreamily,  gazing 
the  while  at  the  splendor  of  the  expiring 
day,  “You  were  saying — about  the  poor 
man - ?” 

Seventeen  slapped  the  lines  smartly  on  the 
horse’s  back  and  drove  for  some  minutes  in 
silence.  “W’ell,”  he  began  again,  patiently, 
“as  I  said  before,  the  man  was  a  failure; 
just  the  kind  of  a  failure  one  may  find  any 
day  of  the  week  holding  down  a  seat  in 
Central  Park.  He  had  been  married  less  than 
a  year,  and  he  was  wandering  aimlessly  along 
Main  Street,  wondering  where  the  next 
month’s  rent  was  coming  from,  and  hoping 
against  hope  that  something  would  turn  up, 
when  a  laundry  wagon  passed  by  him,  close 
to  the  curb.” 

“Oh!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Talbot,  all  atten¬ 
tion. 
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“The  laundryman,  who  was  well  dressed 
and  prosperous  looking,  stared  at  him  curi¬ 
ously — at  his  shabby  old  felt  hat  and  thread¬ 
bare  garments.  Suc¬ 
cess  was  contemplating 
Failure! — at  least,  that 
was  the  way  the  man 
on  the  sidewalk  felt 
about  it.” 

“Then  what  did  he 
do  ?”  asked  Mrs.  Talbot. 

“I  was  coming  to 
that.  Get  up,  Tinker!” 
urged  Seventeen,  in  an 
aside  to  the  horse.  “In 
the  first  place,”  he 
continued  meditatively, 

“the  crisp  straw  hat 
and  the  snowy  vest  of 
the  laundry  driver  an¬ 
noyed  the  man;  and  as 
he  stood  there  watch¬ 
ing  the  wagon  go  slowly 
down  the  street,  in  all 
its  bravery  of  paint  and 
varnish  and  gilded  let¬ 
tering,  he  wondered  what 
special  ability  was  re¬ 
quired  for  such  a  position.  Another  laundry 
wagon  passed  by,  and  another,  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession.  Los  Angeles  must  be  a  paradise  for 
laundry  drivers,  and  he  couldn’t  for  the  life 
of  him  see  that  laundry-wagon  driving  called 
for  any  unusual  qualifications.  Then,  for  a 
man  that  was  a  failure,  he  evolved  quite  a  sen¬ 
sible  idea.  He  stepped  into  a  drug  store  and 
made  out  a  list  of  all  the  laundries  in  the  city.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  called  him  ‘good-for- 
nothing,’”  objected  Mrs.  Talbot. 

“At  the  first  four  places  he  visited,”  her 
husband  went  on  again,  ignoring  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  “the  proprietor  was  ‘out,’  and  this 
struck  him  as  being  more  than  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  so,  at  the  next,  he  went  to  one  of  the 
side  entrances  and  learned  the  ‘boss’s’  name. 
Strange  to  say,  when  inquired  for  by  name 
the  proprietor  happened  to  be  in.  The 
proprietor  was  in,  also,  at  the  next  laundry 
that  he  visited,  and  the  next  and  the  next 
and  the  next,  but  there  were  no  vacancies. 
As  a  general  thing,  he  was  informed,  the 
drivers  owned  their  own  routes — bought 
them  or  sold  them  or  traded  them  for  other 
property.  Did  the  gentleman  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  route?  No;  the  gentleman  did  not 
wish  to  purchase  a  route.  At  the  Model 
Steam  Laundr}’  the  girl  in  the  office  took  his 


name  and  address  and  asked  him  to  call 
again  in  the  morning.  It  was  already  six 
o’clock;  the  laundry  whistle  was  blowing; 

the  ‘  help  ’  was  streaming 
out  at  all  the  entrances, 
so,  reluctantly,  he  turned 
his  tired  steps  toward 
home.” 

“The  poor  man,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Talbot, 
compassionately.  “He 
must  have  been  very 
tired  by  that  time.  What 
was  she  like  ? — his  wife, 

I  mean.” 

“She  worshiped  the 
very  ground  he  trod  on,” 
replied  Seventeen,  with 
sudden  enthusiasm. 
“And  everything  that  he 
did  was  right.  After 
each  failure,  each  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  fault  was 
not  his,  but  Fortune’s; 
he  would  yet  ‘make 
good.’  She  was  a  short 
little  woman,  ten  years 
his  junior,  with  a  wealth 
of  yellpw-gold  hair,  the  kind  that  is  gold,  and 
wavy;  and  her  eyes  were  large  and  blue, 
with  a  light  in  them  that  would  double  a 
fellow  right  up  whenever  she  was  minded 
to  use  them.  Her  mouth  was  small,  rather 

full-lipped,  and  kissable,  the  kind  that - ” 

“That’s  enough  about  her,”  interrupted 
the  little  lady,  primly.  “Go  on  with  your 

stop.',  sir.  Next  morning - ” 

“Next  morning,”  Number  Seventeen  duti¬ 
fully  continued,  “the  proprietor  of  the 
Model  Steam  Laundrj’ — a  Mr.  Davis — was 
in.  He  ushered  the  man  into  his  private 
office,  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  listened 
patiently  while  he  made  known  the  nature 
of  his  business.  No;  there  were  no  vacan¬ 
cies.  Mostly,  the  drivers  owned  their  own 
routes — bought  them  and  sold  them.  They 
were  advertised  in  the  newspapers  every 
day.  The  other  listened  like  a  man  in  a 
dream. 

“He  knew  all  these  things.  He  had 
learned  them  all  the  day  before,  and  he  felt 
like  adding  to  Mr.  Davis’s  summaiy  of  the 
situation  the  rather  important  items — to 
himself,  at  least — that  there  were  no  help- 
wanted  advertisements  in  the  newspapers 
which  were  worth  following  up;  that  the 
little  pile  of  dollars  in  the  tin  box  in  the  cup- 
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board  had  dwindled  down  to  seven;  and 
that,  next  week,  another  month’s  rent  would 
be  due  for  the  ‘single  room,  furnished 
for  light  housekeeping.’  But  he  re¬ 
frained  from  mentioning  anything  of  the 
kind.  Instead,  he  mumbled  something 
about  wanting  to  solicit  a  route.  It  was 
his  last  bolt. 

“The  owner  of  the  laundry  smiled  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  ‘Quite  out  of  the 
question,’  he  answered  shortly.  ‘It  would 
take  too  much  time.’  Then  a  foreman  en¬ 
tered,  and  the  discussion  shifted  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  a  new  brand  of  starch 
that  was  being  tried.  The  man  had  a  vague 
idea  that  he  was  dismissed,  and  only  waited 
for  a  decent  opportunity  to  retire.  Then 
the  foreman  went  out,  and  Mr.  Davis  turned 
to  him  again. 

“‘What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that 
you  could  solicit  a  route?’  he  questioned 
suddenly. 

“‘All  routes  were  originally  solicited,’  the 
other  replied. 

“There  was  quite  a  long  silence  after 
that,  during  which  the  laundry  proprietor 
studied  him  meditatively  from  head  to  foot. 
The  man  was  relieved  to  remember  that  his 
wife  had  patched  the  hole  in  his  trousers  so 
cleverly  that  the  patch  was  almost  invisible, 
and  he  was  glad,  too,  that  she  saw  to  it 
that  his  neckties  were  clean  and  white — 
whiter  than  any  steam  laundry  could  get 
them  up.  At  last  Mr.  Davis  broke  the  silence. 


that  his  questioner’s  thoughts  had  wandered 
off  to  the  starch  problem  again.  The  last 
question — the  one  about  references — had  no 
doubt  settled  the  matter.  He  fingered  bis 
shabby  hat  nervously  and  half  rose  to  go. 
Mr.  Davis  rose  at  the  same  moment  and  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand.  The  other  took  it  wonder- 
ingly. 

“‘Come  around  in  the  morning,’  said  the 
laundry  proprietor,  with  a  heartening  grip, 
‘and  we’ll  see  what  we  can  do.’ ”  Seventeen 
turned  his  horse’s  head  south  on  Budlong 
Avenue,  then  looked  at  his  wife. 

“Go  on,”  she  said.  “I  like  your  Mr. 
Davis,  after  all” — and  her  husband  con¬ 
tinued: 

“Promptly  on  the  stroke  of  eight,  next 
morning,  the  man  started  out  from  the 
stables  of  the  Model  Steam  Laundry  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  route.  He  drove  a 
rickety,  superannuated  old  wagon  and  a 
horse  which  the  stableman  assured  him  was 
thoroughly  reliable  and  safe — he  need  have 
no  fear  that  the  animal  would  attempt  to 
run  away.  He  selected  a  quiet,  secluded 
street  and  commenced  to  canvass.” 

“Now,”  interrupted  Mrs.  Talbot,  eagerly, 
“you  must  tell  me  everything  that  the  people 
said  to  him.” 

Seventeen  carefully  marshaled  his  facts. 
“Well,”  he  continued,  “some  of  them  told 
him  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  present  laundry  arrangements;  others, 
that  they  didn’t  believe  in  changing  laundries 


“‘Married  ?’ 

“‘Yes,  sir.’ 

“‘Drink?’ 

“‘No,  sir.’ 

“‘Play  the  races?’ 

“‘No,  sir.’ 

“Did  he  ask  all  those 
horrid  questions?”  broke  in 
Mrs.  Talbot. 

“He  did,  indeed,”  replied 
her  husband. 

“‘Any  references?’ 

“The  man  hesitated.  If 
he  had  any  references,  he 
reflected  bitterly,  he  wouldn’t 
be  applying  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  this  at  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  he  felt  like 
saying  so. 

“‘No,  sir,’  he  made  reply. 

“  And  then  there  was  a  still 
longer  silence — so  long,  in 
fact,  that  the  man  suspected 
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an}'way;  and  still  others,  that 
they  patronized  the  finest 
laundry  in  the  city — and  it 
wasn’t  always  the  establish¬ 
ment  the  man  was  working 
for  that  they  had  in  mind. 
Some  of  them  told  him  un- 
blushingly  that  they  gave 
their  washing  to  a  Chinaman, 
while  others  came  to  the 
door  with  dripping  arms — 
and  didn’t  need  to  tell  him 
anything.  Some  talked  so 
long  that  he  was  forced  to 
be  almost  impolite  to  get 
away,  and  others  slammed 
their  doors  shut  in  his  face. 
At  a  few  places,  perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  him,  he  was  told 
that  he  might  call  again. 
He  left  the  horse  in  the  bam 
at  noon,  according  to  in¬ 
structions,  but  so  far  he  had 
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not  picked  up  a  single  bundle.  All  day  long 
he  solicited  in  the  blazing  sun,  up  one  side  of 
the  street  and  down  the  other — the  longest 
and  most  discouraging  day  he  had  ever  spent. 
Then,  toward  evening,  he  picked  up  a  bun¬ 
dle — four  collars.  He  drove  back  to  the 
laundry,  with  the  bundle  of  collars  looking 
very  small  and  lonely  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon.” 

“The  poor  man,”  said  Mrs.  Talbot,  again, 
as  she  thought  of  the  bundle  of  collars. 

“There  were  several  drivers  in  the  bam 
when  he  drove  in  that  night,”  Seventeen 
continued,  “and,  curiously  enough,  they 
were  all  discussing  soliciting — the  impossi¬ 
bility  at  that  late  date  of  soliciting  a  laundry 
route.  Then  the  talk  ran  on  what  they  had 
paid  for  their  routes,  and  what  their  routes 
had  grown  to  be  worth — these  plutocratic 
drivers.  The  man  went  away  from  the 
stable  feeling  like  a  pariah. 

“And,  try  as  he  might,  he  couldn’t  forget 
the  four  collars  and  the  grin  with  which  the 
man  at  the  marking-table  had  received  them. 
Mr.  Davis  was  right.  And  the  other  drivers 
were  right — he  was  attempting  the  impos¬ 
sible.  He  would  be  a  failure  at  this  as  he 
had  been  a  failure  at  all  the  other  things — 
sewing-machines,  book-peddling,  enlarged 
photographs — what  hadn’t  he  tried  his  hand 
at — and  failed?  He  remembered,  when  the 
photograph  business  had  fizzled  out,  how 
cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  his  wife  had 
gone  to  work  in  the  dressmaking  establish¬ 
ment  on  Broadway,  till — well! — till  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  remain  there  any 
longer.  His  cheeks  burned  still  at  the  mere 
thought  of  it!  And  that  brought  to  mind 
the  cheap  little  garments  she  was  preparing 
on  the  landlady’s  sewing-machine.  Yes;  he 
would  prove  a  failure  at  this  as  he  had  at 
everything  else.  But  it  shouldn’t  be  his 
fault  this  time;  he  would  go  at  it  again  to¬ 
morrow  though  the  heavens  fell!”- 

“He  was  all  right!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tal¬ 
bot,  softly. 

“The  next  day  he  picked  up  a  ‘family’ 
bundle  at  the  first  house  he  solicited.  It  was 
a  tourist’s  bundle,  and  was  so  big  that  it 
completely  filled  the  bottom  of  the  wagon. 
That  was  better.  Every  time  his  spirits 
flagged,  he  would  take  a  look  at  the  big,  en¬ 
couraging  tourist’s  bundle,  and  peg  away 
again.  He  worked  conscientiously,  street 
after  street,  street  after  street,  but  got  noth¬ 
ing  else  that  day.  When  he  asked  w’here  his 
work  was  to  go,  upon  returning  to  the 


laundry,  the  head  marker  grinned  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  another  ‘  bunch  ’  of  collars. 
The  new  driver  proudly  carried  in  his  family 
bundle. 

“And  the  next  day  he  got  two  small 
bundles  and  some  ‘calls.’  The  other  drivers 
would  back  up  to  the  marking-room  door, 
with  their  wagons  filled  to  overflowing,  and 
one  of  them — Sixteen  it  was — came  in  with 
his  wagon  full  and  a  number  of  bundles 
roped  to  the  top  of  it.  Prosperous,  unap¬ 
proachable-looking  fellows  they  were  to  the 
new  driver.  The  four  collars  were  out,  so 
he  delivered  them — his  first  deliver}- — and 
collected  the  bill — ten  cents. 

“So,  day  after  day,  he  worked  as  he  had 
never  worked  before.  Ever}’  night,  as  soon 
as  the  dishes  were  cleared  away,  he  would 
pore  over  his  notebook,  mapping  out  his 
calls  for  the  next  day;  ever}’  day,  as  soon 
as  the  calls  were  made,  he  would  leave  the 
horse  and  wagon  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and 
start  soliciting.  Up  one  side  of  the  street  in 
the  sweltering  heat,  and  down  the  other; 
then  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next. 
His  face  and  neck  grew’  red,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  he  became  thinner  and  homelier  than 
he  was  before.  Sometimes,  w’hen  he  had 
finished  a  street  without  getting  even  a  call, 
the  temptation  was  strong  upon  him  to  rest 
— to  let  the  horse  jog  contentedly  along  at 
its  own  gait  and  in  any  direction  it  might 
choose  to  take.  Then  he  w’ould  think  of 
the  little  woman  at  home,  or  a  laundry 
wagon  would  go  by  fairly  loaded  dow’n  with 
bundles,  and  he  would  throw  out  the  w’eight 
and  go  to  ringing  bells  again.” 

“How  much  work  did  he  bring  in?”  asked 
Mrs.  Talbot. 

“Twelve  and  a  half  dollars’  worth  the 
first  week;  seventeen  dollars  the  second; 
twenty-one  dollars  the  third;  and  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  the  fourth.  And  all  this  time  the  other 
drivers  were  bringing  in  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
work  a  week.  He  wondered  why  Mr. 
Davis  never  spoke  to  him.  He  had  worked 
hard,  and,  although  the  results  of  his  efforts 
had  been  so  painfully  meager,  he  had  done 
lots  of  advertising  for  the  laundr}’.  Perhaps 
that  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  been 
employed.  In  which  case,  he  was  liable  to 
be  discharged  at  any  moment.  He  had  told 
his  wife  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him  that 
night,  as  he  had  a  ‘special’  to  deliver,  and 
at  six  o’clock  he  drew  up  at  the  laundry  to 
get  the  bundle.  WTien  he  came  out  of  the 
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building,  much  to  his  surprise — his  wife  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  wagon.” 

Mrs.  Talbot  laughed.  ‘‘But  what  kept 
you — him,  I  mean — such  a  long  time  in  the 
laundry?  I  had  been  waiting  nearly  twenty 
minutes.” 

‘‘Mr.  Davis  called  me  into  his  private 
office.” 

‘‘Oh!”  cried  Mrs.  Talbot.  She  was 
afraid  she  wouldn’t  like  the  ‘story,’  after  all. 
The  wagon  turned  the  comer  of  Jefferson 
Street,  but  all  the  rose  tints  had  faded  out 
of  the  western  sky.  It  was  an  ill  omen. 

‘‘And - ?”  she  questioned. 

‘‘Driver  Number  Five  is  going  to  quit.” 

The  little  lady 
failed  to  grasp 
the  import  of 
the  statement. 

“Then,”  she 
hazarded,  “per¬ 
haps  next  week 
you  will  get  a 
better  horse  to 
drive  than  Tin¬ 
ker.”  It  was 
consoling  to  re¬ 
flect  that  there 
might  be  a 
“next  week.” 

“I shall  have  a 
better  horse  than 
Tinker,”  replied 
her  husband. 

“And  a  better 
wagon  than  this 
bumpy  old 
thing?” 

“I  shall  have  a 
better  wagon.” 

Still  Mrs.  Tal- 
lx)t  failed  to  understand.  Perhaps  Frank 
intended  to  quit — to  try  something  else. 
“What  else  did  Mr.  Davis  say?”  she  queried 
anxiously. 

“He  said  I  had  solicited  his  residence, 
and” — here  Seventeen  smiled — “his  wife 
wanted  to  know  who  the  gentlemanly  driver 
was  who  had  asked  her  to  patronize  her 
husband’s  laundiy-.” 

“Frank,  you  are  a  darling!”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Talbot.  “What  did  you  say?” 

“I  believe  I  blushed.  Get  up.  Tinker!” 

“What  else  did  Mr.  Davis  say?” 

“Let  me  see — oh,  yes — he  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  thirty  dollars  for  my  fourth 
week’s  work  was  a  very  creditable  showing. 


and  that  he  was  quite  sure  I  could  solicit  a 
good  bundle  route  in  time.” 

Mrs.  Talbot’s  eyes  danced.  “Isn’t  that 
fine!”  she  cried.  “You  must  work  ever  so 
hard.  I  wish  I  could  help.”  She  gave  her 
husband’s  arm  a  little  squeeze. 

“Nevertheless,”  Seventeen  replied,  keep¬ 
ing  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  horse’s  bobbing 
ears,  “I  shall  not  do  so.” 

“Frank!”  cried  the  little  woman,  aghast. 

“I’ve  tried  it  for  a  month,”  he  said,  with 
a  gloomy  air,  “and  as  everybody  says,  now¬ 
adays - ”  He  looked  around.  His  wife 

was  regarding  him  with  brimming  eyes. 

“Sweetheart,”  he  explained  contritely, 
“don’t  you  un¬ 
derstand  ?  Five 
is  going  to  quit, 
and  lam  to  have 
his  route.  I 
shall  be  Number 
Five.  The  route 
belongs  to  the 
laundry  and  runs 
over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  week.”  The 
horse,  feeling  the 
lines  lying  loose 
upon  its  back, 
came  promptly 
to  a  halt. 

“We  shall  be 
able  to  rent  the 
little  house  you 
were  telling  me 
about,  right 
away,”  he  added 
cheerfully.  “Tin¬ 
ker!  Get  up,  you 
lazy  rascal!” 

“.\nd,  Frank,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Talbot, 
rapturously,  all  smiles  again,  “there  is  a 
lovely  screen-porch  on  the  side  of  the  cot¬ 
tage,  where  we  could  keep  a  refrigerator!” 

“And,”  added  her  husband,  gayly,  “a  fig 
tree  in  the  kitchen,  and  an  enameled  sink  in 
the  parlor,  and  a  bathtub  to  keep  chickens 
in.  But  you  haven’t  told  me  yet  how  you 
like  my  stor>’.” 

Mrs.  Talbot’s  arm  slid  gently  around  her 
husband  and  her  head  went  down  upon  his 
shoulder.  “The  story,  Frank — ”  she  re¬ 
plied,  as  she  gazed  into  the  future  with  wist¬ 
ful,  starry  eyes,  “the  story  has  only  just 
begun!” 

“  Get  up.  Tinker,”  said  the  new  driver. 
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By  J.  B.  KERFOOT 

Did  you  ever  happen  to  notice,  back  in  the  that  little  joker  of  hers  is  hidden.  Indeed,  it 

days  when  coming  home  from  boarding  school  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  things  most  likely  to 

meant  the  certainty  of  seeing  her  again,  that  no  keep  impersonally-minded  men  from  looking 

matter  how  hard  you  tried  to  picture  the  meeting  confidently  towaid  some  successful  Socialistic 

in  advance — going  over  all  the  thinkable  prob-  evolution  are  the  categorical  prospectuses  of  the 

abilities  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  balanc-  Socialists.  They  somehow  always  remind  us  of 

ing  the  chances  of  “gooseberries”  and  constraint  the  experience  of  the  jeweler  who  had  hired  a 

against  the  hopes  of  solitude  and  a  shy  greeting  watchmaker,  and  who  was  admiring  the  job  his 

— the  event  invariably  outwitted  your  invention,  employee  had  made  of  cleaning  a  repeater  when 

and  the  Future  (sly  jade  that  she  is)  proved  to  he  happened  to  notice  a  little  glass  saucer  with 

have  kept  the  one  unguessed  possibility  up  her  six  screws  and  four  small  cogwheels  in  it. 

sleeve  to  spring  on  you  ?  And  have  you  happened  “What  are  those?”  he  asked, 

to  notice,  since  then,  that  the  Future  continues  “Oh,  those?”  the  man  answered.  “Those  are 

to  take  unflagging  delight  in  playing  the  same  what  I  had  left  over.” 

rather  scurvy  trick  on  ^1  enthusiastic  prognosti-  So  with  these  watchmakers  of  ours  who  insist 
cators?  If  so,  you  will  understand  why  this  Row  on  looking  upon  society  as  a  mechanism  and  are 
of  Books  is  so  unfashionable  as  to  have  nothing  forever  putting  a  green  shade  on  their  foreheads 
to  say  about  which  of  the  late  Mark  Twain’s  and  a  magnifying  glass  in  one  eye,  taking  the 

works  will  be  most  read  in  the  year  2000.  whole  contraption  to  pieces,,  cleaning  it,  and  put¬ 

ting  it  together  again  t’other  way  about.  They 
Contrariwise  (as  Tweedledee  is  so  fond  of  say-  always  have  left-overs.  And  they  always  will.  For 

ing  in  “Through  the  Looking  Glass”),  you  will  society  is  not  a  mechanism,  but  an  organism, 

perhaps  not  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  it  is  And  Socialism  is  not  a  mechanical  invention  that 

largely  because  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell  does  remains  to  be  patented,  but  an  organic  growth 

not  try  to  tell  us  just  what  Socialism  is  going  to  the  outcome  of  which  is  in\'isible,  but  the  direc- 

be  that  his  “Why  I  Am  a  Socialist”  (Hodder  and  tion  of  which  is  unmistakable. 

Stoughton)  is  so  worth  our  reading.  There  is 

a  widespread  going-home-from-boarding-school  And  Mr.  Russell,  recognizing  this,,  has  the 
feeling  abroad  these  days  with  regard  to  Sodal-  courage  to  assume  it;  to  regard  Socialism  as  a 

ism.  Most  of  us  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  clearly  discernible  trend  of  social  and  economic 

she  is  waiting  for  us,  and  many  of  us  waste  a  good  evolution  and,  letting  definition  go  at  that,  to 

deal  of  time  trying  to  imagine  in  advance  the  tell  us,  always  forcibly  and  at  times  illuminat- 

details  of  the  meeting;  forgetting  that,  while  we  ingly,  how  he,  for  one,  comes  to  be  shoving  for- 

are  doing  so,  the  Future  is  quietly  laughing  at  us  ward  rather  than  to  be  pulling  back;  how  he  came 

in  her  sleeve — the  same  flowing  sleeve  in  which  to  think  that  competitive  capitalism  ought  to  go, 
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why  he  thinks  that  it  is  going  to  go,  and  why  he 
is  convinced  that  the  sooner  it  goes  the  better. 
One  thing,  however,  it  behooves  us  to  rememljer 
in  reading  the  book:  It  is  primarily  a  personal 
statement.  One  might  perhaps  call  it  an  auto¬ 
biographical  argument.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  a 
chain  of  reasoning  to  be  judged  by  its  weakest 
link,  but  a  stimulating  discussion  whose  parts  are 
greater  than  the  whole. 

Robert  Herrick  does  not,  on  the  title  page  of 
Life  for  a  Life”  (Macmillan),  call  this  latest 
work  of  his  “a  novel.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
publishers,  on  the  protective  paper  cover  of  the 
volume,  do  unhesitatingly  so  describe  it.  And 
somewhere  between  these  nice  e.xtremes  of  artistic 
reticence  and  literary  definition  this  not  easily 
classable  production  legitimately  belongs.  For, 
after  reading  the  book,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
author  could  not,  without  belying  his  inspiration, 
have  used  the  qualifying  title.  And  yet  it  is  im- 
|)ossible  (so  far  has  our  language  failed  to  keep 
up  with  our  requirements)  to  suggest  another 
word  by  which  the  publishers  could  have  named 
it.  Perhaps  one  can  best  indicate  the  peculiar 
nature  of  an  intensely  earnest  but  far  from  satis¬ 
fying  fiction  by  borrowing  a  formula  from  the 
horseman  and  saying  that  it  is  “a  novel  by  par¬ 
able  out  of  allegory.” 

The  story  begins  on  what,  for  purposes  of 
rough  description,  one  may  call  the  plane  of 
realistic  fiction,  with  the  character  and  affairs  of 
a  country  lad  who,  with  half-realized  aims  and 
half-formulated  ideals,  comes  to  the  city  in  search 
(rf  a  career.  Here,  by  a  chance  “pull”  with  a 
great  financier,  he  gets  a  footing;  and  later,  his 
ambitions  and  abilities  stirred  by  a  daring  love 
and  the  excitement  of  the  business  game,  he  wins 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  financial  army  of  his  enlist¬ 
ment.  Thus  far  the  reader  may  possibly  come 
with  only  an  occasional  sense  of  removal  from 
that  realistic  plane  on  which  he  started.  But  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  already  be  increasingly 
conscious  that  the  author’s  emphasis  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  changing;  that  the  characters  whom  he 
had  at  first  been  led  to  accept  as  individuals,  he 
is  now  being  led  to  regard  as  symbolic  types;  that 
the  tale  which  he  had  taken  to  be  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  personal  development  writ  large,  is  be¬ 
coming  an  attempted  picture  of  the  times  in 
miniature;  in  short,  that  the  novel  is  becoming  a 
parable. 

And  from  now  on  even  this  semblance  of  reality 
is  abandoned.  The  characters  become  frank 
personifications  of  social  classes,  and  the  events 
an  allegorical  enunciation  of  the  author’s  con¬ 
victions  as  to  the  probable  course  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  outcome  of  the  social  struggle;  a  course 
that  leads  through  cataclysm  to  a  refetablish- 
ment  of  the  old  order,  with  Power’s  son.  Anarchy, 
dead  in  the  ruins,  and  his  daughter.  Charity,  the 


sole  hope  of  a  hopeless  world.  Sociologically,  the 
book  is  a  somewhat  intricate  declaration  of  pes¬ 
simism.  Artistically,  it  is  a  painstakingly  con¬ 
trived  hybrid. 

dB 

But  these  are  over-serious  matters  for  the  dog 
days,  and,  by  a  bit  of  luck  to  which  we  do  not 
always  fall  heir  in  August,  J.  C.  Snaith,  W.  J. 
Locke,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  one  -Ashton 
Hilliers  are  all  offering  us  fictional  round  trips 
to  the  land  of  laughter  and  forgetfulness.  Mr. 
Snaith’s  “Fortune”  (Moffat,  Yard)  is  a  dare¬ 
devil  excursion  into  preempted  territory,  a  sort 
of  filibustering  raid  into  the  country  of  Don 
Quixote  led  by  a  thirteenth  cousin  of  Falstaff’s, 
and  may  be  wholeheartedly  enjoyed  by  two 
classes  of  readers:  those  who,  never  having  met 
either  Falstaff  or  the  Don,  can  follow  the  redoubt¬ 
able  figure  of  Sir  Richard  Pendragon  through 
Spain  with  never  a  suspicion  that  they  are  tres¬ 
passing;  and  those  who  are  on  sufficiently  inti¬ 
mate  terms  with  both  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes 
to  feel  free  to  recognize,  without  resenting,  the 
Elizabethan  flavor  of  Mr.  Snaith’s  text  and  the 
occasional  touches  in  his  mixture  of  romance  and 
satire  that  are  distantly  reminiscent  of  a  greater 
mixer  of  these  ingredients.  A  cat  has  the  tra¬ 
ditional  right  to  look  at  a  king.  It  may  not  prove 
a  bad  August  occupation  to  see  Mr.  Snaith  (with 
just  the  suggestion  of  a  Cheshire  grin)  look  at 
two  kings. 

jgt 

In  the  technical  lingo  of  chess,  an  opening 
move  in  which  a  minor  piece  is  deliberately  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  strategical  advantage  is  called  a  gambit. 
I  don’t  know  what  a  similar  move  in  the  literary 
game  may  properly  be  called;  but  Gouvemeur 
Alorris  has  made  cleverly  effective  use  of  one  in 
“The  Voice  in  the  Rice”  (Dodd,  Mead).  As 
the  story  opens,  the  hero,  trying  to  make  his  way 
forward  by  a  life-line  on  the  deck  of  a  partly  dis¬ 
mantled  steamer  off  the  Carolina  coast,  meets  and 
tries  to  pass  another  passenger.  This  man  the 
author  places  so  attractively  and  vividly  before  us 
in  a  few  crisp  sentences  that  we  straightway  accept 
him  as  a  major  character  of  the  coming  tale;  and 
when,  a  few  moments  later,  the  two  fall  over¬ 
board  and  the  hero  (who  is  his  own  chronicler) 
tells  us  that  the  impact  separated  them  and  that 
from  that  day  to  this  he  has  never  seen  that 
cheery,  twinkling  face  again,  nor  knowm  who  the 
man  had  been  nor  who  mourned  him,  we  sit  back 
and  draw  a  long  breath  and  tell  ourselves  that 
the  writer  who  can,  out  of  pure  spendthrift  ex¬ 
uberance,  toss  aside  so  promising  a  creation  must 
have  reserves  worth  drawing  on.  And  Mr. 
Morris  has;  as  those  may  discover  who  read  how 
Richard  Bourne  made  his  way  into  the  snake- 
infested  depths  of  the  Santee  swamp,  what  he 
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found  there,  and  how  he  got  away.  The  book  is 
a  piece  of  genuinely  enjoyable  light  fiction,  in 
which  a  picturesque  but  Ughly  imaginative  situa¬ 
tion  is  deftly  tied  to  reality  at  both  ends. 


Mr.  William  J.  Locke  has  chosen  as  the  axle 
on  which  to  hang  the  wheel  of  his  latest  story  a 
situation  worn  smooth  by  the  spinning  of  many 
tales — the  case  of  a  man  condemned  to  an  early 
death  by  the  cocksure,  and  of  course  mistaken, 
pronouncements  of  the  specialists.  But  on  this 
conventional  pivot  he  has  fitted  a  wheel  of  his  own 
manufacture — a  wheel  whose  human  spokes  are 
whimsical  conceptions  of  sound  ash — and  he  turns 
it  in  a  spirit  half  serious  and  half  frolicsome. 
“Simon  the  Jester”  (John  Lane)  is  a  young 
Englishman  of  independent  means  and  a  quizzi¬ 
cally  philosophical  temperament,  who  has  killed 
time  by  being  a  politician  and  stood  off  boredom 
by  laughing  at  his  friends.  Finding  himself  with 
only  six  months  more  of  life  to  live  through,  he 
starts  out  to  be  useful,  and  begins  by  undertaking 
a  diplomatic  mission  from  the  mother  of  his 
private  secretary  to  Madame  Lola  Brandt  of  the 
vaudeville  stage;  a  mission  that  not  only  gets  him 
into  strange  company  and  equivocal  positions, 
but  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  lightly 
likable  creations  of  Mr.  Locke’s  imagination. 
Likable,  indeed,  is  the  descriptive  keyword  of  the 
book.  It  has  none  of  the  gravity  of  creative  pur¬ 
pose  and  delineative  intent  that  went  to  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  “The  Belovid  Vagabond.”  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  makes  no  effort,  as  did  “Septimus,” 
to  recapture  that  note  of  deeper  inspiration.  It 
is  an  entertaining  and  essentially  playful  piece  of 
fiction  by  a  writer  who,  in  whatever  mood,  always 
asks  of  us  a  laughing  appreciation  of  the  basic 
kindliness  and  superficial  absurdities  of  mankind 

m 

Mr.  Ashton  Ililliers  (I  plead  guilty  to  ignorance 
of  his  previous  work,  but  propose  to  keep  an  eye 
out  for  such  of  it  as  may  follow)  has  apparently, 
as  Omar  puts  it,  “sent  his  soul  through  the  in¬ 
visible” — if  that  expression  means  a  concentrated 
endeavor  to  visualize  the  unknown — in  writing 
the  romance  of  the  stone  age  that  he  calls  “The 
Master  Girl”  (Putnam)  and  dedicates  in  Kip- 
lingesque  verse  to  his  Cave  Mother.  He  is,  at 
any  rate,  very  much  in  earnest  about  it,  and 
manages  to  make  us  feel  that  he  has  quite  brought 
himself  to  believe  his  story  before  he  sets  out  to 
persuade  us  to.  And  who  shall  say  that  this 
ought  not  to  be  the  romancer’s  first  rule  of  writ¬ 
ing,  even  though  it  appear  in  none  of  the  text 
bcmks? 

Mr.  Hiliiers  starts  with  a  prehistoric  drawing 
on  the  shoulder  blade  of  a  cave  bear  and  tells  us 
the  story  of  the  girl  whose  deeds  it  celebrates. 
She  stood,  I  believe,  something  like  six  feet  two 


in  her  stockinglessness,  and  lived,  in  what  was 
later  to  be  France,  sometime  between  the  later 
Tertiary  and  the  early  Pleistocene  eras.  And  I 
dare  say  that  Mr.  Hiliiers,  if  closely  pressed, 
would  own  to  having  given  her  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt  here  and  there  where  his  information  was 
hazy.  But  his  account  of  her  is  a  rollicking  good 
romance,  and  if  you  have  any  cave  blood  left  in 
your  veins  it  will  run  quicker  while  you  read  it. 


OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew”  (Doubleday, 
Page).  A  volume  that  claims  to  be  based  upon  a 
fragmentary  diary  kept  by  the  celebrated  Wall 
Street  operator  and  manipulator  of  Erie  Railway 
stocks;  the  gaps  being  filled  by  the  editor,  Bouck 
White,  and  the  whole  taking  the  form  of  an  auto¬ 
biography.  It  makes  racy  reading,  although  its 
value  is  more  than  halved  by  the  editor’s  failure 
to  distinguish  between  the  authentic  and  the 
unauthentic  passages. 

“Dead  Letters”  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  by 
Maurice  Baring.  A  series  of  letters  rescued  from 
the  Dead  Letter  Office  of  the  author’s  imagina¬ 
tion,  ranging  in  their  supposed  dates  of  writing 
from  the  period  of  the  Trojan  War  to  the  present, 
and  wittily  suggestive  of  the  unfamiliar  sides  of 
popular  heroes  and  heroines  of  history  and 
romance,  and  of  the  private  grievances  of  neg¬ 
lected  or  discredited  characters  of  both  these 
worlds. 

“The  Fourth  Dimension  Simi^y  Explained” 
(Munn  &  Company).  A  curious  and  interesting 
volume  dealing  with  what,  on  its  face,  appears  to 
be  a  hopelessly  technical  subject.  The  b(wk  con¬ 
tains  twenty-two  essays  chosen  out  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-five  sent  in  to  the  Sciemtijic  Amer¬ 
ican  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  for  the 
best  non-mathematical  explanation  of  the  “fourth 
dimension.”  It  may  be  said  completely  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  an  unlmown  country. 

“Dogs  and  Men”  (Houghton,  Mifflin).  An 
essay  by  Henry  C.  Merwin  that  no  dog  lovers 
ought  to  miss.  It  offers  them  the  always  delight¬ 
ful  surprise  of  finding  that  an  authoritative  some¬ 
one  dares  to  proclaim  from  the  house-top  the 
beloved  truths  that  they  have  been  pitied  for 
holding  in  secret. 

“The  Twisted  Foot”  (Houghton,  Miffin),  by 
Henry  Milner  Rideout.  A  tale  of  riotous  adven¬ 
ture  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  I  once  saw  a 
kitten  jump  on  to  a  kitchra  table  and  land  on  a 
sheet  of  sticky  fly-paper;  and  Mr.  Rideout’s  story 
is  the  only  thing  1  ever  read  that  gives  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  what  followed. 


EoiTOK'S  Note. — A  tood  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can  assist 
us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  thpn  good.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story 
is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  "The 
Chestnut  Tree,"  erulosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


“  My  dear,”  said  the  young  husband  as  he  took  come  when  he  tapped  on  one  of  the  trees.  It 
the  bottle  of  milk  from  the  dumb-waiter  and  held  worked  all  right  when  they  first  got  learned,  but 
it  up  to  the  light,  “have  you  noticed  that  there’s  now  them  woodpeckers  is  makin’  the  poor  things 
never  any  cream  on  this  milk?”  run  their  legs  off.” 

“I  spoke  to  the  milkman  about  it,”  she  replied, 

“and  he  explained  that  the  company  always  fill  j/8 

their  bottles  so  full  that  there’s  no  room  for  cream 

on  top.”  “How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  five  minutes 

late  at  school  this  morning?”  the  teacher  asked 
£1  .severely. 

“Please,  ma’am,”  said  Ethel,  “I  must  have 
There  came  to  the  home  of  a  negro  in  Tennes-  overwashed  myself.” 
see  an  addition  to  the  family  in  the  shape  of 

triplets.  The  proud  father  hailed  the  first  man  g! 

who  came  along  the  road  and  asked  him  in  to 

see  them.  The  man,  who  was  an  Irishman,  The  young  evangelist  with  a  pompadour  was 
seemed  greatly  interested  in  the  infants  as  he  relieving  himself  of  momentous  thoughts, 

looked  them  over,  lying  in  a  row  before  him.  “The  Being  that  filled  with  surging  seas  the 

“What  does  yo’  think?”  asked  the  parent.  vast  caverns  of  the  oceans,”  he  proclaimed,  “als») 

“Well” — pointing  to  the  one  in  the  middle —  holds  in  aerial  suspense  the  aggregations  of  tiny 

“I  think  I’d  save  that  one.”  drops  that  give  to  each  wondering  eye  the  mar¬ 

velous  spectacle  of  a  separate  rainl)ow.  The 
M  Omnipotence  that  made  me  made  a  daisy.” 

A  commercial  traveler,  driving  from  town  to  M 

town  through  the  pine  woods  of  Florida,  saw  a 

drove  of  emaciated  razorback  hogs  rushing  .\nother  story  credited  to  the  late  Justice 
wildly  from  tree  to  tree.  He  halted  at  the  palings  Brewer  has  it  that  while  he  was  judge  in  a 

of  a  “cracker’s”  home,  and  asked  a  woman  in  a  minor  court  he  was  presiding  at  the  trial  of  a 

sunbonnet  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wife’s  suit  for  separation  and  alimony.  The  de¬ 
swine.  fendant  acknowledged  that  he  hadn’t  spoken  to 

“Well,  you  see,”  the  woman  explained,  “my  his  wife  in  five  years,  and  Judge  Brewer  put  in  a 

old  man  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  when  he  wanted  question. 

to  call  the  hogs  to  their  swill  he  learned  them  to  “What  explanation  have  you,”  he  asked  se- 
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verely,  “for  not  speaking  to  your  wife  in  five 
years?” 

“Your  Honor,”  replied  the  husband,  “I  didn’t 
like  to  interrupt  the  lady.” 

m 

It  was  during  the  Parnell  agitation  in  Ireland 
that  an  anti-Pamellite,  criticising  the  ways  of 
tenants  in  treating  absentee  landlords,  exclaimed 
to  Archl^hop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia:  “Why,  it 
looks  very  much  like  treason.” 

Instantly  came  the  answer  in  the  Archbishop’s 
best  brogue:  “Sure,  treason  is  reason  when 
there’s  an  absent ‘t’.” 


m 

Mrs.  Wiggin,  who  makes  books  about  “Penel¬ 
ope”  in  foreign  places,  is  in  London  now.  Her 
first  caller  was  an  interviewer,  who  paused  in  the 
doorway,  and,  with  pencil  poised,  asked:  “And 
what  do  you  think  of  London,  Mrs.  Wiggin?” 

“You  remind  me  of  the  young  lady  who  sat 
beside  Mr.  Gibbon  at  dinner,”  the  author  re¬ 
marked  genially.  “She  turned  to  him  after  the 
>)up  and  said,  ‘Do,  dear  Mr.  Gibbon,  tell  me 
about  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ’” 


The  subjoined  item  appeared  in  a  French 
newspaper: 

“There  was  found  in  the  river  this  morning  the 
body  of  a  soldier  cut  to  pieces  and  sewed  up  in 
a  sack.  The  circumstances  seem  to  preclude 
any  suspicion  of  suicide.” 

iV 

The  late  Bishop  Foss  once  visited  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  physician  for  some  trifling  ailment.  “Do 
you,  sir,”  the  doctor  asked,  in  the  course  of  his 
examination,  “talk  in  your  sleep?” 

“No,  sir,”  answered  the  bishop.  “I  talk  in  other 
people’s.  Aren’t  you  aware  that  I  am  a  divine  ?  ” 


A  Western  bookseller  wrote  to  a  house  in 
Chicago  asking  that  a  dozen  copies  of  Canon 
Farrar’s  “Seekers  after  God”  be  shipped  to  him 
at  once. 

Within  two  days  he  received  this  reply  by 
telegraph: 

“No  seekers  afterGod  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 
'Fry  Philadelphia.” 

/a 

William  Furst,  the  composer  and  orchestra 
leader  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  New  York,  is  in  the 
habit  of  having  his  own  way.  He  is,  however,  no 


match  for  Mr.  Charles  Frohman.  Several  years 
ago  he  was  working  with  Mr.  Frohman  over  a 
new  production  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  “That’s 
too  loud,  Billy,”  Mr.  Frohman  remarked  at  a 
certain  stage  rehearsal. 

“I  can’t  help  it,  governor,”  replied  Furst,  “it’s 
forte.” 

“Well,” observed  Mr.  Frohman  imperturbably, 
“make  it  thirty-five.” 


As  one  of  the  White  Star  steamships  came 
up  New  York  harbor  the  other  day,  a  grimy 
coal  barge  floated  immediately  in  front  of  her. 
“Clear  out  of  the  way  with  that  old  mud 
scow!”  shouted  an  officer  on  the  bridge. 

A  round,  sun-browned  face  appear^  over  the 
cabin  hatchway.  “Are  ye  the  captain  of  that 
vessel?” 

“No,”  answered  the  ofl&cer. 

“Then  spake  to  yer  equals.  I’m  the  captain 
o’  this!”  came  from  the  barge. 

0 

One  of  the  briefest  and  no  doubt  one  of  the 
most  sincere  addresses  ever  delivered  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  capital  punishment  was  made  in  Wor¬ 
cester  County,  Massachusetts,  more  than  two 
generations  ago. 

A  notorious  character  by  the  name  of  Charley 
James,  standing  on  the  gallows  with  the  noose 
properly  adjusted,  was  asked  before  the  cap  was 
drawn  over  his  face  if  he  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen — beg  pardon,  gentle¬ 
men,”  he  said.  “Standing  where  I  do,  I  am  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  capital  punishment.” 


This  is  an  extract  from  a  Siamese  paper  that 
has  an  English  column  for  foreign  readers: 
“Shooting  Outrage — O  Fearful  Agony. — Khoon 
Tong  was  a  man  of  Langoon  and  on  his  return 
accidentally  shot  at  by  some  miscreant  scoun¬ 
drels.  Untimely  death,  oh  fearful!  All  men  ex¬ 
pressed  their  mourn.  The  cowardice  dogs  is  still 
at  large.” 


The  old  family  physician  being  away  on  a 
much  needed  vacation,  his  practice  was  entrusted 
to  his  son,  a  recent  medical  graduate.  When  the 
old  man  returned,  the  youngster  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  cu^  Miss  Ferguson,  an 
aged  and  wealthy  spinster,  of  her  chronic  indi¬ 
gestion. 

“My  boy,”  said  the  old  doctor,  “I’m  proud  of 
you;  but  Miss  Ferguson’s  indigestion  is  what  put’ 
you  through  collie.” 
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Through  Mr.  Howe’s  article,  on  page 
158,  we  are  asking  you  to  heckle  the 
candidate  for  Congress  in  your  dis¬ 
trict.  The  candidate  will  not  like  it.  We 
should  not,  if  we  were  a  candidate.  You 
probably  would  not,  if  you  were  a  candidate. 
We  should  probably  be  tempted,  if  we  were 
a  candidate,  to  draw  ourselves  up  to  our  full 
height,  and  in  a  tone  of  injured  dignity  de¬ 
clare: 

“Your  heckling  is  an  impertinence,  if  not 
a  positive  insult.  We  have  lived  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  so  many  years.  We  are  making  per¬ 
sonal  and  financial  sacrifices  to  serve  the 
public.  We  have  judgment,  experience,  con¬ 
science.  If  you  cannot  trust  us  to  manage 
your  affairs  in  Washington,  don’t  send  us. 
We  prefer  not  to  go  if  you  cannot  trust  us. 
.\nd  as  for  stating  now  how  we  shall  vote  on 
the  questions  that  come  up,  we  absolutely 
refuse.  How  can  we  honestly  say  how  we 
shall  vote  until  we  have  heard  all  the  facts 
brought  out  in  debate,  and  learned  all  the 
complications  involved  in  every  great  ques¬ 
tion?  We  must  decline  to  bind  ourselves  to 
shut  all  doors  to  new  information ;  to  make  of 
ourselves  automatons,  manikins,  acting  only 
when  you  pull  the  string.  You  don’t  want  a 
Congressman;  you  want  a  clerk.  You  don’t 
want  a  man;  you  want  a  machine.” 

Isn’t  that  about  the  way  any  high-spirited, 
worth-while  man  would  feel  on  receipt  of 
such  a  set  of  questions  as  we  are  asking 
you  to  send  to  your  candidates?  And  isn’t 
that  also  about  the  kind  of  reply  you  would 
get  from  a  candidate  not  high-spirited,  not 
worth-while — the  politician,  pretending  to 
all  the  virtues,  grievously  hurt  by  your 
distrust,  and  the  while  refusing  to  commit 
himself,  insisting  that  the  doors  be  left  open 
fo*  new  information,  but  really  concerned 


to  keep  the  back  door  open  for  agents  of 
the  interested? 

Therein  is  your  answer  to  the  candidate. 
Say  to  him:  “  We  have  been  trusting  men,  and 
sending  them  to  Washington,  and  depending 
on  their  judgment,  and  experience,  and  con¬ 
sciences,  for  a  great  many  years;  and,  while 
in  many  notable  instances  our  trust  has  been 
honored,  in  far  too  many  our  trust  has  been 
betrayed.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way 
Congress  as  a  whole  has  looked  after  our 
interests — the  interests  of  the  whole  people. 

SICK  OF  FINE  SPEECHES 

“We  have  tried  the  delegated  government- 
leaving  everything  to  the  judgment  and  honor 
of  our  representatives — and  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  result.  It  may  be  the  only  way, 
and  we  may  never  be  able  to  get  better  re¬ 
sults;  but,  before  admitting  so  disappointing 
a  conclusion,  we  are  going  to  take  one  short 
step  in  the  direction  of  popular  government. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  how  nearly  you 
represent  us  before  we  decide  to  send  you  to 
Washington.  Surely  there  is  no  offense  in 
that;  and,  if  you  really  desire  to  represent  us, 
and  not  yourself,  or  some  special  interest,  you 
ought,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be  glad  to  tell  us 
frankly  what  your  attitude  is  on  the  big  ques¬ 
tions.  How  else  can  we  know  whether  you 
represent  us,  or  not?  We  don’t  w'ish  to  tie 
you  down,  limit  you,  hamper  your  judgment. 
We  do  wish  to  leave  a  margin  for  new  infor¬ 
mation.  But  we  have  listened  so  long  to  fine 
speeches!  We  have  read  so  many  broad  and 
beneficent  platforms,  only  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  end  thwarted,  tricked,  deserted,  that 
we  are  sick  of  platforms  and  speeches,  sick  of 
party  expediency  and  party  success!  We 
want  to  know  now  what  you  personally — you, 
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the  man — are  going  to  do  for  us  men,  women, 
and  children  when  you  get  to  Washington. 

“  If  we  were  in  your  ^oes  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  feel  as  you  do.  Put  yourself  in  our 
shoes,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  you  will  sym- 
})athize  with  our  position  and  comply  with 
our  request  most  willingly.  These  questions 
we  are  asking  you  are  iu)t  new.  They  have 
been  discussed,  and  discussed,  and  discussed. 
Every  constituent  of  yours  has  convictions  on 
these  questions,  so  thoroughly  have  they  been 
discus^.  You  must  have  given  them  a 
great  deal  of  intelligent  thought.  You  must 
have  very  definite  ideas  of  what  you  will  do 
when  you  get  to  Washington.  Surely  it  is  not 
such  a  dreadful  thing  to  ask  of  you  that  you 
give  us  an  idea  of  where  you  stand,  and  how 
you  expect  to  represent  us.” 

WALL  STREET 

Most  of  you  will  recall  the  series  of  articles 
on  Wall  Street  speculation  that  we  published 
last  year.  They  began  with  “The  Poison  of 
the  Street,”  and  successively  we  had  “The 
Stock  Yards  of  New  York,”  “The  Game  Gets 
You,”  “The  Cost  of  the  Wall  Street  Game,” 
and  “The  Tricks  of  the  Wall  Street  Game.” 
We  believe  that  series  to  have  been  the  most 
efficient  exposure  of  margin  gambling  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  we  flatter  oiu^lves  just  a  little  that  the 
decline  of  public  participation  in  the  Wall 
Street  game  is  in  some  part  due  to  our  cru¬ 
sade.  Having  finished  our  series,  we  told 
you  that  we  would  next  tackle  the  banks 
and  the  monetary  system.  We  even  had 
several  articles  prepared  on  these  subjects. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  we  ourselves  are 
educated  by  the  things  we  attempt.  Often 
our  investigation  of  a  subject  or  a  condition 
yields  facts  and  circumstances  quite  opposed 
to  those  we  anticipated.  In  this  instance  we 
found  that  our  articles  about  the  banks  simply 
led  us  deeper  into  the  maze  of  Big  Business. 
We  were  just  describing  surface  conditions — 
mere  symptoms  of  some  imdefined  disease 
dee|>-seated  in  the  system.  Meanwhile,  all 
manner  of  things  were  happening  around  us. 
Big  consolidations  of  railroad,  industrial,  and 
banking  interests  were  going  on  as  though 
there  were  no  Sherman  law.  Big  Business 
went  its  accustomed  way,  got  its  own  tariff, 
was  apparently  stronger  than  either  the 
Government  or  the  People. 

We  began  to  ask  if  an  article  about  the  in¬ 
flux  and  outflow  of  cash  and  credit  from  the 


coimtry  to  the  city  banks  and  back  again,  and 
about  the  men  who  controlled  those  banks, 
would  help  you  or  ourselves  to  understand 
what  was  roilly  being  done  in  Wall  Street. 
And  as  we  went  on  with  our  investigations, 
this  Wall  Street  loomed  up  larger  and  larger, 
grew  stronger  and  more  powerful,  imtil  it 
showed  itself  to  us  as  the  very  dynamo  of  the 
nation.  Did  it  not  control  the  money  and  the 
credit  of  the  country,  the  motive  currents  that 
drive  the  national  machine? 

We  decided  to  find  some  one  to  tell  us  what 
Wall  Street  really  means  to  the  United  States — 
some  one  big  enough  to  brush  aside  the  large 
confusions  and  the  minor  antagonisms,  and 
to  portray,  in  all  its  manifold  workings,  the 
actual  force  that  is  there.  This  is  the  task  that 
Lincoln  Steffens  has  undertaken,  and  in  our 
next  number  he  begins  our  new  series.  Most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  Mr.  Steffens’s  work, 
and  have  come  to  know  bis  point  of  view. 
Like  others  who  have  been  investigating  and 
recording  civilization  in  America,  he  has  been 
deepened  and  broadened  by  his  experiences. 
He  is  not  the  Steffens  who  wrote  “  The  Shame 
of  the  Cities.”  He  is  that  Steffens — and  more. 
He  has  grown  still  wiser.  His  vision  has  grown 
clearer,  his  sympathies  deeper,  his  understand¬ 
ing  keener.  No  one  we  know  is  a  sturdier 
believer  in  men,  in  the  people,  in  America. 

And  in  undertaking  to  ^ow  you  Wall  Street 
he  wishes  us  to  say  ^at  it  is  not  an  exposure 
he  is  attempting,  but  an  interpretation.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  men  who  make  Wall 
Street  themselves  know  what  they  are  doing, 
or  why  they  are  doing  it,  or  even  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  altogether  wrong.  They  are 
too  close  to  their  tasks  to  see  themselves  or  to 
know  whither  they  are  trending.  As  he  sees 
the  giants  of  Finance,  they  are  Americans 
like  the  rest  of  us,  imconscious  that  there’s 
any  particular  significance  in  their  relation  to 
the  common  life  of  the  country,  and  as  full  of 
good  and  as  unwitting  of  evil  as  other  law- 
abiding  citizens.  They  are  just  part  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  grown  up  around  them. 

However,  we  are  not  telling  Mr.  Stefifens’s 
story.  He  knows  Wall  Street  through  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  New  York  press,  for  he  was 
once  a  W’all  Street  reporter.  He  knows  the 
United  States  as  few  men  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  it.  For  these  articles  he 
has  made  a  thorough  investigation;  indeed,  he 
has  had  the  aid  of  certain  of  the  biggest  finan¬ 
ciers  in  his  task.  His  findings  are  extraor¬ 
dinarily  interesting,  even  sensational,  and 
vitally  important.  • 


